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Apology 


Maney would like to apologize for the inadequate quality of the images illustrating the 
article ‘Prousa/Bursa, a city within the city: chorography, conversion and choreography’ 
by Suna Cagaptay, which was published in volume 35 number 1 of Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies. 
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directly involved in the conflict. Consul Francis Werry, as the author demonstrates, reported in 
detail on the impact of the Greek revolt in Smyrna, where he was consul between 1793 and 1829. 
(There is a useful appendix listing British consuls, vice consuls and consular agents in the Greece 
and the Aegean.) 

The personality that looms over the parts of the book devoted to what have been characterised 
as ‘the Anglo-French wars over antiquities’ during the first sixty years of the nineteenth century 
is Charles Thomas Newton. On resigning from the British Museum in 1852, Newton took up a 
poorly-paid appointment as vice-consul in Mytilini and also served some nine months as acting 
consul in Rhodes in 1853/4. Like many a classicist before and since, he had little empathy for the 
modern inhabitants of the Greek lands. He seems to have viewed the history of the Greek presence 
in the islands and the littoral of Asia Minor as one long continuum of decline from the supposed 
perfection of the Periclean age. No doubt he would have shared the view expressed in 1816 by 
the parliamentary select committee considering the ‘Elgin’ marbles that ‘no country can be better 
adapted than our own to afford an honorable asylum [a term which must strike a chord with 
proponents of the restitution/reunification of the marbles] to these monuments of the school of 
Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles...’ 

As Lucia Patrizio Gunning remarks, it would seem that Newton cared ‘almost exclusively 
about antiquities.’ Moreover he appeared to have no qualms about removing them to London. To 
the tunnel vision of the archaeologist was allied contempt for the ‘modern’ Greeks. He recorded his 
‘painful shock’ on deflecting his gaze from the natural beauty of Mytilini to its present inhabitants. 
‘Nothing’, he wrote, ‘can be less in harmony than Nature and man in this favoured island’, with a 
faint veneer of European civilization manifested only in the presence of a few Smyrniot families. He 
complained of the ‘vile rhyme in which the modern Greeks have shackled and imprisoned their 
language’. If anything, his secretary and factotum Dominic Ellis Colnaghi, a scion of the Colnaghi 
art dealer dynasty and subsequently for many years consul-general in Florence, was even more 
contemptuous of the Greeks. As Colnaghi wrote to his parents, ‘if there is a people that I despise, 
it is the Greeks of Mytilene. In England you can have no idea of the people we come in contact 
with here.’ Nonetheless he appears to have shared Newton’s view that ‘the countenances of both 
men and women here [in Mytilini] are so fine’ that he was sure that they were a remnant of ‘the 
original Greek race’. 

Once Greece had secured a qualified independence in the early 1830s, effective steps were 
taken to prevent the plunder of the country’s archaeological heritage. Henceforward the focus was 
on securing antiquities from the Ottoman domains where permission not only to excavate but to 
export the finds could still be obtained. Newton’s excavations on Kalymnos yielded many inscrip- 
tions, while his labours at Halicarnassus resulted in extraordinary spoils for the British Museum. 
He was one of the first archaeologists to arrange for the photographing of his excavations. Some 
of these fascinating images are reproduced in the book. 

Newton, after a short and unhappy time as consul-general in Rome, was appointed, thanks to 
the patronage of Antonio Panizzi, to a new post of keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities in 1861. 
Once he had again taken up a position in the Museum, Newton lost no time in drawing up 
guidelines that systematised the archaeological pursuits of the consuls. 

Lucia Patrizio Gunning has made excellent use of the records of British consuls in the Levant. 
Although the book’s title may not fully reflect its contents this is a welcome addition to the 
literature on the British presence in the Levant in the nineteenth century. 


Richard Clogg 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Alexandra Georgakopoulou and Michael Silk (eds), Standard Languages and Language Standards: 
Greek, Past and Present. Farnham: Ashgate, 2009. Pp. xxviii, 367. 


The ‘Logos Conference’, which took place at the Institute of Classical Studies in London, in 
September 2004, brought together a phalanx of scholars working on aspects of the Greek language 
from different perspectives and with respect to different periods. More than thirty papers were 
given and the organizers’ aim to engage speakers in dialogue across disciplinary and chronological 
boundaries was fulfilled to an impressive degree. The present volume is not, as such, the proceedings 
of that conference, but a book arising from it, more closely focused on issues of language planning, 
standardization, prescriptivism, and, indeed, deviation from ‘standards’, in ancient, medieval and 
modern periods of the Greek language. Seventeen chapters (of which I can mention only a handful 
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here), some considerably extended and revised in comparison with the corresponding 
conference presentation, are arranged in three thematic groupings: J. Establishing a standard; II. 
Standardization practices; and MI. Ideologies and contestations. 

In terms of chronological distribution two periods dominate: the first is the Hellenistic and 
Roman era, from the formation of the koine to the reaction against it in the Second Sophistic; the 
other is the modern period of diglossia, and its aftermath following the official abandonment of 
katharevousa in 1976. This is both predictable and justifiable, but it does leave the intermediate 
historical periods rather under-treated. But then historical linguists have been slow to accord 
medieval and early modern Greek the kind of detailed attention that both Classical Greek and the 
modern vernacular have received. Michael Silk’s chapter opens the first thematic unit: he examines 
the emergence of the koine, against the background of what he terms ‘generic dialectalization' (e.g. 
Doric for lyric poetry). This he compares with twentieth-century phenomena like the adoption of 
American pronunciation by British pop singers (and sometimes its converse). He regards the estab- 
lishment of the koine as the cause of diglossia, but the explanation is probably more complex. Silk’s 
thought-provoking observations on the emergence of Atticism, on ‘poetic’ language, and on the 
long-term implications of the standardization of the koine will surely lead to further debate. His 
chapter is provocatively entitled ‘The invention of Greek’. 

Two other chapters (by Stephen Colvin and Claudia Strobel) focus on the koine and Atticism, 
but by far the greater part of the book is devoted to diverse aspects of Modern Greek language use. 
To begin at the philological end of the spectrum, there is a welcome pairing of chapters on the 
editing of Modern Greek literary texts. Anthony Hirst is concerned with editions of Cavafy; he 
documents how previous editors have ignored the poet’s latest orthographic preferences, in defiance 
of well-established editorial conventions. David Ricks is also critical of the standard of many 
Modern Greek editions, but he takes a more nuanced view, arguing that different orthographic 
solutions may be appropriate in the very different cases of Solomos, Makriyannis, Papadiamantis 
and Cavafy. There is much to think about here, not just for editors but for literary critics too. 

Educational policy is the subject of two chapters, one dealing with Greece, the other Cyprus. 
George Kritikos examines the language situation in Greece in the 1920s, following the exchange 
of populations, and in particular the unexpected tolerance of demotic in primary schools where 
Turkish-speaking refugees had to be assimilated. It is a fully documented study which adds signifi- 
cantly to the literature on Greek language education. The chapter by Dimitra Karoulla-Vrikki is 
entitled ‘Greek in Cyprus: identity oscillations and language planning’, and examines the policies 
of successive Ministers of Education with respect to diglossia, with inevitable political ramifications. 
A particularly interesting section concerns the foundation of the University of Cyprus. However, 
it is disappointing that the discussion stops abruptly in the 1990s and the issue of the status of 
Cypriot dialect is not tackled head-on. 

Another pair of papers, in Part HI, treats facets of the history of the language question. Peter 
Mackridge selects a topic not covered in his recent monograph (reviewed in this issue), the terminol- 
ogy that Greeks employed to refer to Modern Greek as distinct from Ancient Greek, in the period 
1750—1900. As always, he provides an array of well researched facts, perceptive comments and tell- 
ing comparisons, e.g. of the views of Korais and Katartzis. He also considers the metaphorical 
language used by scholars to plot the relationship of Modern Greek to its ‘parent’ — ‘mothers and 
daughters’, ‘roots and branches’ — and the lack of national self-confidence revealed by the persistent 
view that the modern language cannot stand on its own two feet. Effi Gazi focuses on Georgios 
Hatzidakis and his central role in the emergence of linguistics as a discipline in Greece. She dis- 
cusses the paradox of his theoretical support for demotic but consistent use of katharevousa in his 
writings, and observes shifts in his thinking, in the light of the political and ideological oppositions 
of his time. 


I would also link the chapters of Pietro Bortone and Jannis Androutsopoulos (though they are ` 


not juxtaposed in the book), as both are concerned with the absence of a standard as a point of 
reference. Bortone regards Muslim Pontic (Romayka) as a textbook example of a language in its 
natural state, having no written tradition or standard form to provide a model. Androutsopoulos 
is concerned with Latin-alphabet Greek (LAG), or ‘Greeklish’, developed for text-messaging and 
other forms of electronic communication: computer-mediated digraphia, to use the jargon. It is a 
pity he did not look more fully into historical uses of the Latin alphabet for Greek; he refers 
to ‘sporadic evidence’ from Venetian-rüled areas, and regards uses of Frangolevantinika as ‘poorly 
documented'. In fact, a number of the major works of Cretan literature are transmitted in Latin- 
script manuscripts, and Fr Markos Foskolos identified 114 printed editions in ‘Frangochiotika’, 
mainly from the 18th and 19th centuries. So there is nothing new about LAG but it had to be 
re-invented, and that is the subject of Androutsopoulos's chapter. When faced with the need to 
write ‘Greeklish’, most people opt for either ‘phonetic’ or ‘orthographic’ transliteration tactics, but 
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there are numerous variations and, of course, no widely accepted standard. The analysis is based 
on data collected between 1997 and 2000, with only minimal updating to 2006. It is also rather 
surprising to see Wikipedia cited as an authoritative source, when it is impossible for anyone to 
check what was posted there in 2006. 

In the final chapter Roderick Beaton takes us back to the origins of the modern language 
question with his illuminating study of how and why Korais looked all the way back to Heliodoros 
to justify the principle of ‘correction’. 

To sum up, this substantial volume presents many fascinating aspects of the enormous subject 
of language planning in relation to Greek. The standard of editing and presentation is generally 
impressive. While the book records a particular stage in the debate on controversial issues, as 
well as current theoretical concerns, several chapters will remain indispensable for the factual 
information and fundamental research that they contain. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 
3 There are a few misprints in Greek words and errors or inconsistencics of transliteration of Greek names (Glynos, Scngopou- 


lous). The index of names contains some double entries: Filippidis and Philippidis are alternative spellings, and Nikiforos T. 
and Theotokis N. are the same person. 


Peter Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, Pp. 385. 


‘Language and homeland are one and the same. To fight for one's homeland or one's national 
language is one and the same struggle'. This famous quotation from the beginning of Jannis 
Psycharis's To tačíðı pov (1888), which is among the quotations selected by Mackridge as epigraphs 
to his book, aptly summarizes what this book is about. We are offered here a long-awaited overview 
of the Greek ‘language question’ within the context of nation building and identity formation, an 
area which has not been studied systematically until now; thus, this is a very important book that 
fills a major gap in the literature about the Greek language controversy. 

The ‘yAwooukd tno’, as this controversy is called in Greek, became a subject of study in 
sociolinguistics when, in 1959, Charles Ferguson introduced the term ‘diglossia’ into the discipline 
and identified Greek among other languages as a prototypical case of this relatively complex socio- 
linguistic situation. Since then, the Greek language question has often been described in rather 
simplistic terms merely as the coexistence of two competing linguistic varieties of Greek (kaQapeóovoa 
and Snpotikny), used by speakers in distinctively different settings and competing for different social 
functions. It has already been pointed out in more recent research, especially by Greek linguistics 
scholars, that the linguistic reality in Greece from the late nineteenth to the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century (the period predominantly associated with the Greek language question) was far more 
complex than this schematic approach suggests; the concept of diglossia, as defined by Ferguson, is 
indeed too restrictive and does not allow for the existence of more than two opposing linguistic 
varieties. Newer re-interpretations of diglossia (for a summary see Alan Hudson, ‘Outline of a 
theory of diglossia’, International Journal of the Sociology of Language 157 (2002), pp. 1—48) are 
for this reason better suited to describing and analysing the Greek case. As Mackridge also points 
out, ‘Diglossia is as much a matter of speakers’ perceptions [...] as of the actual sociolinguistic 
situation, which is always more messy; actual language used in Greece covered a continuum of 
linguistic registers ranging from “pure” demotic to “extreme” katharévousa, with hybrid varieties 
in between’. (p. 29). Reading the present volume, however, it becomes abundantly clear that 
the Greek language question cannot be approached as an issue susceptible of analysis in purely 
sociolinguistic terms. 

The main reason for this is that the disagreement about which variety of Greek should be the 
national language of an imagined or, after 1831, existing modern Greek state, had political and 
ideological origins. ‘At the heart of the Greek language question was the desire to develop a written 
language that would reflect an ideal national image that would in turn embody and express the 
relationship of the modern Greeks to the ancients.’ (p. 2.) (Classical) Greek had been the gateway 
to the illustrious Classical past and to a prestigious body of written texts. These texts were used 
for centuries in universities across Europe as a means to acquire knowledge, and this knowledge 
formed the basis of ideological movements during the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. The 
language itself was inextricably linked to Christianity, both in the West and the East. ‘Greek’ as a 
linguistic label has therefore always, up to the present day, involved connotations of the past, both 
among native speakers of Greek and speakers of other languages. 
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because his corrective principles were accepted by the majority of purists for a century and half 
after his death (p. 124). Here and in the first chapter of the book (see especially pp. 23 and 25) 
Mackridge seems to be suggesting that the written variety elaborated by Korais developed into what 
later became known as kofapgóouca. However, not all readers of the book might agree with this 
account since, as Mackridge himself points out, neither Korais’ political and cultural ideas nor his 
precise corrective practice were followed by those who devised, developed and wrote in ka6apebovoa 
and similar varieties. 

The precise linguistic reality in the newly-created Greek state and the British-protected Ionian 
Islands before the emergence of demoticism in the 1880s forms the subject of the next chapter 
(pp. 159-202). Here, the description of different linguistic choices in both literature and other areas 
of publishing and the analysis of the aims of individual authors give the reader a clear idea of 
the extent of the language controversy and the underlying competing versions of national identity 
during this period. 

The following three chapters deal with the emergence of demoticism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century (pp. 203-40), educational demoticism and political reform (1897-1922, pp. 241- 
87) and the political polarization of the language question (1922-1976, pp. 288—320). Mackridge 
brings to light previously neglected aspects of the language question in this otherwise well studied 
period by examining source texts that have been overlooked until now, including a text published 
in 1908 by a committee appointed to compile a new dictionary of the Greek language (including 
G. Hatzidakis and K. Kontos) (p. 273-4), and an anonymous booklet entitled National Language, 
published in 1972 and 1973 (during the military dictatorship) by the Army General Staff (p. 316). 

Post-1976 developments are examined in the Epilogue (321-35). Mackridge explains how the 
antithetical positions he has been describing eventually produced a synthesis in Standard Modern 
Greek and the creation of a rich and supple written language. A minor omission from the discussion 
of language issues in the Greek press (p. 325) is the article by Spiros Moschonas, ‘Relativism 
in Language Ideology: On Greece’s Latest Language Issue’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies, 
22 (2004) 173-206. 

There has been no previous comparable comprehensive and authoritative study of the 
language question; Mackridge’s book indisputably opens the way to new possibilities for the study 
of this controversy and is likely to remain an essential reference work for a very long time. 


Notis Toufexis 
University of Cambridge 


Georgia Gotsi, «H AteOvonoinois ts gavtaciac»: Lyxéoeic vc Eddnvixyc ue vic Cévec Aoyotexvies tov 19° 
ava. Athens: Gutenberg, 2010. Pp. 288. 


In the three long essays that comprise her latest volume, Georgia Gotsi investigates different aspects 
of the relationship between Greek literature and its European counterpart in the nineteenth century. 
Though such a dialogue has traditionally been viewed as a precondition for the very existence of 
Modern Greek literature, at least before the eighteenth century, the nineteenth century manifesta- 
tion of this phenomenon is of particular interest, since this was a time when the need to establish 
a Greek national literary canon was more pressing than ever. This need was part of a more 
general attempt to consolidate a national and cultural identity following the establishment of the 
Greek state in the first half of the century. What Gotsi attempts to show in the present work is that 
the Greek literature of the time was not as inward-looking and Hellenocentric as has previously 
been thought, but was actually in a constant dialogue with developments, both ideological and 
aesthetic, outside its national borders. This was also true of the situation outside Greece: dialogue 
was an important feature of the whole of European literature in the nineteenth century, a fact 
reflected in a statement made by Kostis Palamas in 1899, when he called it the century of ‘the 
internationalization of imagination’. It is this phrase that Gotsi has borrowed as the title of her 
volume. 

However, Gotsi also concedes that the dialogue under discussion could not have taken place 
on an equal basis: given its minority status, Greek literature was bound to import more than it 
exported. Yet, despite this lack of equality, the imported elements, especially after the 1840s, did 
not result in a slavish imitation of foreign ideological and aesthetic motifs but rather in a fertile 
assimilation, which enriched the indigenous culture in many different ways. As Gotsi states in her 
introduction, the purpose of her research was to investigate three so far under-researched aspects 
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of this dialogue and identify similarities and differences in the ways in which foreign elements were 
incorporated into Greek national literature at the time. She classifies these three aspects of literary 
communication as ‘response/reaction’, ‘re-creation’ and ‘translation’. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part, entitled ‘The course of a heroic symbol: 
Victor Hugo’s Canaris and nineteenth century Greek poetry’, Gotsi investigates the response 
of Greek poets to the treatment of a Greek heroic symbolic figure in Hugo’s philhellenic poetry. 
Canaris appears in two of Hugo’s poetic collections, Orientals (1829) and Les chants du crépuscule 
(1835). Hugo’s first presentation of Canaris seems to draw upon other representations of the hero 
by various philhellenic poets in France in the mid-1820s. For example, there seems to be a special 
connection between Hugo’s Canaris and the Canaris of the poetry of Alexandre Dumas the elder 
(Canaris Dithyrambe), published in 1826, a few months after the publication of Kalvos’ Ifestia on 
the same theme, of which Dumas is believed to be aware. In Hugo’s poetry, and particularly in the 
later collection, Canaris is represented as a forgotten heroic figure whose name is only kept alive 
by poetry. Obviously, the particular treatment of Canaris by Hugo reflected Hugo’s own political 
and personal disillusionment as a French citizen of his time. In contrast, in the Greek poetry that 
followed Hugo’s (i.e. that of Alexander Soutsos, Byzandios, Paraschos, and Eftaliotis), Canaris was 
still being treated as a living and unfailingly inspiring collective symbol. This difference is attrib- 
uted by Gotsi to the urgent need of the Greeks for a national revival but also to an implicit reaction 
to Hugo’s orientalizing and ultimately pessimistic perspective, which was not considered helpful to 
the Greek cause. 

In the second part, ‘A romantic red-skin or Rangavis’ reworking of a Native Indian folk tale’, 
Gotsi traces the origins of the theme of Alexandros Rizos Ragavis’ poem, ‘The Swift Hawk’ (1871) 
and shows how an Indian folk tale was appropriated and transposed into the Greek literature of 
the nineteenth century. The poem in question was written while Rangavis was Greek Ambassador 
to the USA (in 1868), and submitted to the Voutsineos poetry competition in 1871. Gotsi calls ‘The 
Swift Hawk’ ‘meta-poetry’, an allusion to the re-working by Rangavis of a folk tale which had 
already been mediated twice: it is assumed that Rangavis read the tale in a travel work by the 
Englishman William Hepworth Dixon, who had himself discovered it in the work of the American 
ethnologist Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. According to Gotsi, not only did Rangavis transform a piece 
of prose into poetry but he also enriched it with religious (Christian) connotations concerning the 
belief in life after death, and even, Homeric ones i.e. Odysseus’ descent into Hades. Thus, Rangavis 
combined the romantic and exotic aspects of a foreign folktale with elements taken directly from 
Greek culture in order to entertain but also to educate. Gotsi also views this as an effort on the part 
of Rangavis to modernize the Voutsineos poetry competition, and to facilitate the opening up of 
the inward-looking Greek literature of his time to new ideas and images from abroad. 

In the last part of her book, Gotsi focuses on translation, ‘possibly the most important [. . ] 
form of cultural transfer', as she puts it, and more specifically on the relatively unknown transla- 
tions of Nikolaos Politis, the famous Greek ethnologist of the nineteenth century and founder, in 
1883, of the famous Hestia Short story competition. What Gotsi finds intriguing is the fact that 
Politis, who has always been considered as the person behind Greek literature's decisive turn 
towards Greek national themes in the nineteenth century, had such an interest in translating 
non-Greek literary texts and publishing them in Greek literary journals. His translating work, 
which began when he was only fifteen, covers the period 1867-1906, though most of the translations 
were produced in the 1870s, while he was a postgraduate student. Politis chose to translate texts 
whose writers were well-known to a wider Greek readership of his time but were also thematically 
close to his own interest in folk tradition; however, he also chose to translate fantasies (a major 
genre in European but not Greek Romanticism), and despite his overt support for the Demoticist 
movement, he chose to write his translations in Katharevoussa. 

This attractively-produced volume concludes with an appendix containing the full text of 
Rangavis’ poem, the relevant prose extract from Dixon's travel text and the Greek translation of 
this which appeared in Pandora in 1871 (it is assumed here that Ragavis had read the text in the 
original before it became known in Greece) as well as some relevant letters written by Politis. 

This is a very interesting, meticulously researched and incisive book, which sheds light on 
previously neglected areas of Modern Greek literature. Although translations of the generally long, 
multilingual quotations in the first essay might have been useful to readers, this is a minor criticism 
of a book that raises such important issues for further research in the area of nineteenth century 
Greek literary studies. Gotsi’s book is essential reading for students and scholars of Modern Greek 
literature alike. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
University of Oxford 
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therefore inevitably invites comparison with that earlier monograph, which perceptibly affected its 
composition. In a field where there is limited evidence, and certain obvious external points of com- 
parison, the two works necessarily cover a lot of the same ground: both focus on the seventh to 
eleventh centuries as the golden age of the Byzantine eunuch; both devote chapters to eunuchs 
and religion; both prominently feature certain politically important eunuch figures, like Basil the 
parakoimomenos in the tenth century and John the orphanotrophos in the eleventh, and certain key 
texts, notably Theophylact of Ochrid’s Apology for eunuchs. Both mention the exotic castrati of 
other cultures, the Indian Hijra and the Russian Skoptsy. Ringrose, having got there first, could 
dwell more extensively on the texts, the terminology, and the issues of Byzantine attitudes to gender 
and incorporeality. Tougher, to avoid repetition, had to use a wider lens and develop a sharper 
critical and methodological focus. He brings in much more comparative material, from China to 
Edinburgh, discussing it more systematically and with reference to a wider range of secondary 
literature. He gives a much fuller and clearer picture of the historical development of eunuchs as a 
Byzantine institution from antiquity to the fifteenth century. Notably, he frames the central period 
(seventh to eleventh centuries) with chapters dedicated respectively to the important formative 
centuries of late antiquity, and to the basic continuity of the Komnenian and Palaiologan periods. 
He also deals more thoroughly with the greater social integration of eunuchs in the middle 
Byzantine period, and the basic change that underlay this development: the recruitment of court 
eunuchs from the free native population, rather than from imported foreign slaves. The prosopo- 
graphical appendix is a valuable mini-database. It is also the case that the work which comes after 
has the advantage of being in the position to moderate the one that went before; thus Tougher 
nuances the significance of Theophylact’s apologia for eunuchs, and waters down the idea of 
eunuchs as a ‘third gender’. In general, the conclusion of every chapter is ‘it’s not as simple as 
that’. 

Undoubtedly, Tougher provides the more balanced and comprehensive overview of the 
subject. However, Ringrose remains essential reading for her in-depth presentation of important 
sources and discussion of key issues such as gender and the connection between eunuchs and angels 
in the Byzantine imaginaire. She should also be read for her interesting analysis of the invention 
of court eunuchs in tenth-century hagiography. Indeed, neither book should be read without the 
other, unless and until they are both superseded by the larger synthesis that Tougher hints at in his 
conclusion. One hopes that he will return to the subject. 


Paul Magdalino 
Kog University, Istanbul 


Lucia Patrizio Gunning, The British Consular Service in the Aegean and the Collection of 
Antiquities for the British Museum. Farnham: Ashgate, 2009. Pp. 234 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. Its stated purpose is to recount the role in the nine- 
teenth century of British consuls in the Aegean in collecting, in some cases following excavations, 
antiquities within their jurisdictions on behalf of the British Museum. The greater part of the book, 
however, is devoted to the non-antiquarian activities of the consuls. These are considered in rich 
detail. There is much of interest on the consequences of the surrender in 1825 of the Charter of the 
Levant Company, which had hitherto employed the consuls, and their future employment by the 
Foreign Office. It is interesting to learn, however, that, as late as 1858 The Times was complaining 
of the way in which ‘half-English, half Levantine families’ had acquired what was effectively ‘a 
kind of hereditary right to Consulships,’ the consuls losing in the process ‘their character as 
Englishmen’. 

Critics of the consular service were apparently wont to attribute the eccentric behaviour 
of some of the consuls to the theory that ‘as soon as a man was nominated a British consul he 
went mad’. Many of the consuls, however, energetically and conscientiously fulfilled their primary 
function. This, both before and after the winding up of the Levant Company, was the encourage- 
ment of trade between Britain and the Ottoman Empire. They had to contend with piracy and the 
problems encountered in affording consular protection to Ionian Greeks before the cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864. These Ionians had developed a reputation as trouble-makers in 
the ports of the Mediterranean and their mayhem placed a strain on the judicial role of the consuls. 
Not least among their consular duties was reporting on the political situation, in particular as it 
might affect commerce. The book contains interesting material drawn from consular archives on 
the impact of the Greek war of independence in regions of the Ottoman Empire that were not 
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directly involved in the conflict. Consul Francis Werry, as the author demonstrates, reported in 
detail on the impact of the Greek revolt in Smyrna, where he was consul between 1793 and 1829. 
(There is a useful appendix listing British consuls, vice consuls and consular agents in the Greece 
and the Aegean.) 

The personality that looms over the parts of the book devoted to what have been characterised 
as ‘the Anglo-French wars over antiquities’ during the first sixty years of the nineteenth century 
is Charles Thomas Newton. On resigning from the British Museum in 1852, Newton took up a 
poorly-paid appointment as vice-consul in Mytilini and also served some nine months as acting 
consul in Rhodes in 1853/4. Like many a classicist before and since, he had little empathy for the 
modern inhabitants of the Greek lands. He seems to have viewed the history of the Greek presence 
in the islands and the littoral of Asia Minor as one long continuum of decline from the supposed 
perfection of the Periclean age. No doubt he would have shared the view expressed in 1816 by 
the parliamentary select committee considering the ‘Elgin’ marbles that ‘no country can be better 
adapted than our own to afford an honorable asylum [a term which must strike a chord with 
proponents of the restitution/reunification of the marbles] to these monuments of the school of 
Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles...’ 

As Lucia Patrizio Gunning remarks, it would seem that Newton cared ‘almost exclusively 
about antiquities.’ Moreover he appeared to have no qualms about removing them to London. To 
the tunnel vision of the archaeologist was allied contempt for the ‘modern’ Greeks. He recorded his 
‘painful shock’ on deflecting his gaze from the natural beauty of Mytilini to its present inhabitants. 
‘Nothing’, he wrote, ‘can be less in harmony than Nature and man in this favoured island’, with a 
faint veneer of European civilization manifested only in the presence of a few Smyrniot families. He 
complained of the ‘vile rhyme in which the modern Greeks have shackled and imprisoned their 
language’. If anything, his secretary and factotum Dominic Ellis Colnaghi, a scion of the Colnaghi 
art dealer dynasty and subsequently for many years consul-general in Florence, was even more 
contemptuous of the Greeks. As Colnaghi wrote to his parents, ‘if there is a people that I despise, 
it is the Greeks of Mytilene. In England you can have no idea of the people we come in contact 
with here.’ Nonetheless he appears to have shared Newton’s view that ‘the countenances of both 
men and women here [in Mytilini] are so fine’ that he was sure that they were a remnant of ‘the 
original Greek race’. 

Once Greece had secured a qualified independence in the early 1830s, effective steps were 
taken to prevent the plunder of the country’s archaeological heritage. Henceforward the focus was 
on securing antiquities from the Ottoman domains where permission not only to excavate but to 
export the finds could still be obtained. Newton’s excavations on Kalymnos yielded many inscrip- 
tions, while his labours at Halicarnassus resulted in extraordinary spoils for the British Museum. 
He was one of the first archaeologists to arrange for the photographing of his excavations. Some 
of these fascinating images are reproduced in the book. 

Newton, after a short and unhappy time as consul-general in Rome, was appointed, thanks to 
the patronage of Antonio Panizzi, to a new post of keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities in 1861. 
Once he had again taken up a position in the Museum, Newton lost no time in drawing up 
guidelines that systematised the archaeological pursuits of the consuls. 

Lucia Patrizio Gunning has made excellent use of the records of British consuls in the Levant. 
Although the book’s title may not fully reflect its contents this is a welcome addition to the 
literature on the British presence in the Levant in the nineteenth century. 


Richard Clogg 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Alexandra Georgakopoulou and Michael Silk (eds), Standard Languages and Language Standards: 
Greek, Past and Present. Farnham: Ashgate, 2009. Pp. xxviii, 367. 


The ‘Logos Conference’, which took place at the Institute of Classical Studies in London, in 
September 2004, brought together a phalanx of scholars working on aspects of the Greek language 
from different perspectives and with respect to different periods. More than thirty papers were 
given and the organizers’ aim to engage speakers in dialogue across disciplinary and chronological 
boundaries was fulfilled to an impressive degree. The present volume is not, as such, the proceedings 
of that conference, but a book arising from it, more closely focused on issues of language planning, 
standardization, prescriptivism, and, indeed, deviation from ‘standards’, in ancient, medieval and 
modern periods of the Greek language. Seventeen chapters (of which I can mention only a handful 
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Nevra Necipoglu, Byzantium between the Ottomans and the Latin: Politics and Society in the Late 
Empire. Cambridge: CUP, 2009. Pp. XXI, 350. 


It is notable that in the past few decades the number of studies dealing with particular aspects 
of the political, social, and economic life of late Byzantium has increased significantly.’ Yet, few 
studies attempt to connect many such aspects into a broad ranging approach. From this point 
of view, Nevra Necipoglu’s volume goes a step further and provides an in-depth analysis of the 
processes which generated the various political stances that emerged within Byzantine society in 
response to Ottoman military expansion. Chronologically, the volume covers the period from 1370, 
when Byzantium became a tributary vassal of the Ottomans, to 1460, when the last Byzantine 
possessions in the Morea were lost to Mehmed II. As stated in the introduction, the author's aim 
is twofold: first, to document attitudes towards the Ottomans and Latins as these developed among 
specific groupings of the Byzantine empire, such as the aristocracy, clergy, merchants or ordinary 
people; and second, to explore the underlying economic and social factors which played a part 
in the formation of such political attitudes. Individual political preferences for various foreign 
alliances are then explored in connection with local changes taking place in the Byzantine 
territories. 

In addition to the above, the author identifies two determining elements which provide the 
framework for the study of political attitudes: the effects of the military conflicts on Byzantine 
economy and society and the position of members of the clergy vis-à-vis the Ottomans and the 
Latins. Based on the study of these two major aspects, she highlights several kinds of political 
attitude that developed during the last century of Byzantine history: pro-Latin/anti-Ottoman, pro- 
Ottoman/anti-Latin and anti-Latin/anti-Ottoman. Yet, as the available evidence suggests, these 
attitudes are not to be understood as rigid political stances for, within the same social group active 
members with different political allegiances can be identified. 

The volume is divided into four parts: an introduction followed by three sections that discuss 
the socio-political processes taking place in three major territories which formed the late Byzantine 
empire: Thessalonike, Constantinople and the Morea. The analysis is further supported by an 
extensive bibliography, three maps and five appendices listing the tradesmen or other individuals 
who played an active role in Thessalonike and Constantinople. The introduction clarifies several 
notions used in the book, such as the term ‘Latins’, and discusses the problems inherent in the use 
of different types of written sources: official documents, historical narratives or rhetorical writings. 
It also provides the historical background for the formation of the political attitudes prevalent in 
late Byzantium, emphasizing the processes of fragmentation and territorial shrinkage of the final 
decades of Byzantine history. 

The first section, which analyzes the political views emerging in Thessalonike in response to 
Ottoman pressures, reveals a sharp differentiation between the city's social groups. This polarity, 
which can be traced back to phenomena of the early fourteenth century, reflected the division of 
opinion over whether to organize a military resistance against Ottoman advances or to initiate 
peaceful negotiations with the enemy. Within the former category, Necipoğlu identifies the partisans 
of two opposing views: first, the advocates of an alliance with the Latins, including many of the 
city's archontes who encouraged the Despot Andronikos (1408—1423) to invite the Venetians to take 
control of Thessaloniki in 1423; and second, the supporters of a solution which excluded any kind 
of alliance with the Latins altogether and promoted the idea of resistance without foreign military 
support. Most prominent among the members of the latter group were the ecclesiastics, especially 
the monks, who regarded the Latins as fundamentally hostile due to their Catholic faith. The strong 
anti-Latin stance prompted high-ranking members of the clergy such as the archbishops Isidore 
(1380-1396) and Gabriel (1397—1416) to adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards the Ottomans. 
This reversal in attitude towards the Ottomans occurred because, in exchange for obedience, they 
ensured religious freedom in contrast to the Venetians, who often interfered with the Byzantines' 
doctrine. Another important group of Thessalonians adopted a plain conciliatory attitude and 
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sought constantly to reach an accommodation with the Ottomans. This group was constituted by 
the taxpayer inhabitants with low incomes, for whom any prolongation of the military conflicts 
brought further economic troubles. 

The development of these different attitudes is examined in the contexts of the three successive 
administrations of the city: Byzantine (1382-1387 and 1403-1423), Ottoman (1387-1403), and 
Venetian (1423-1430). In this process, the loss of cultivable land, the major source of income of the 
political élite, played a crucial role. Nonetheless, some of the Thessalonian merchants took the 
opportunity to expand their trading relations with the Latins or to further increase their economic 
privileges under Ottoman rule. The activities of these merchants illustrate the processes by which 
Venetian and even Ottoman elements penetrated Byzantine society in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. 

The political attitudes of the Constantinopolitans present numerous similarities with the 
situation in Thessalonike. One factor which differentiated the two cities was that Constantinople, 
owing to its political position, witnessed numerous dynastic conflicts that opposed the members 
of the Palaiologan family: Andronikos IV, Manuel II, John VII, John VIII, Constantine XI or 
Demetrios Palaiologos. Yet, just as in Thessalonike, the differences between the political views 
represented largely reflected a series of social divisions. The city's aristocracy maintained a pro- 
Latin position and constantly sought to secure military and financial support against the Ottomans. 
Many of the members of this group came from families with strong economic and political ties with 
the Italians (e.g. the families of Goudeles, Notaras, or Philanthropenos). Owing to their connec- 
tions, they often voiced a preference for Church Union especially after the long Ottoman siege of 
1394—1402, when the Ottomans' intentions to occupy Constantinople became more apparent. 

As for the lower social classes of Constantinopolitans, they were against the Latins for not 
only religious but also economic reasons. Evidence drawn from contemporary writers such as 
Demetrios Chrysoloras and Joseph Bryennios indicates that, at times, the poorer citizens rose 
against the rich, who continued to maintain their life-style with the help of their Latin connections. 
On the other hand, in various instances, the population adopted a positive attitude towards the 
Ottoman presence in the City: of such a kind were the personal contacts between the inhabitants 
and the Turkish merchants, while other sources indicate that, in 1402, right before the fortunate 
end of Bayezid's siege, many citizens openly requested the surrender of Constantinople. Most of 
the members of the clergy, in both the upper ecclesiastic ranks and monastic circles, adopted an 
anti-Latin stance, because, as in Thessalonike, they feared that their religious freedom would be 
affected. In addition, it was due to a conciliatory attitude towards the Ottomans that, after 1453, 
Gennadios Scholarios was allowed to become the first Byzantine Patriarch under Ottoman 
occupation. 

The factors which shaped the political attitudes of the Moreote social groups slightly differed 
from those in the other two Byzantine centres, primarily because the Morea represented a larger 
province where many ethnic groups lived together. Thus, unlike in the case of the other two urban 
centres, it is hard to ascribe a fixed political attitude to a specific group. It is noticeable, however, 
that the strong Latin presence in the peninsula after 1204 affected the region's stability, a situation 
which nevertheless had beneficial consequences for the local landowning aristocrats who were 
thereby able to elude the financial obligations owed to the central government in Constantinople. 
As a result, upon his arrival in the Morea, Despot Theodore I (1382-1407) tried to reassert his 
control over these rebellious archontes. In an attempt to curb the aristocrats’ insubordination and 
bring peace to the peninsula, he had recourse to Ottoman assistance. In their turn, up until 1402, 
the local archontes, relied on the military help they received from the Latins, and especially from 
the Navarrese mercenaries led by Pierre de Saint Superan. Yet, Theodore's attitude towards the 
Ottomans changed once Bayezid came to power and began to pursue a more aggressive policy in 
the Morea. Consequently, the Despot himself entered negotiations with other different Latin groups 
in the region. 

Due to these changing conditions, the allegiances of the different political actors involved in 
the Morea shifted periodically. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, Theodore I sold the 
Byzantine possessions to the Hospitallers in an attempt to secure the province's protection against 
the Turks. This move caused the revolt of the Moreote population, which revealed the anti-Latin 
sentiments of the local Byzantines. Nevertheless, a clear-cut political option cannot be identified 
among the Byzantine population of the Morea. For instance, in 1446 the people of Sikyon surren- 
dered to Murad II, but it is no less true that the citizens of Patras or peasants from the surrounding 
areas often fled to territories controlled by the Venetians. As for the Moreote archontes, their 
political sentiments were determined by their economic interests. Thus, in their attempts to hinder 
the plans of the central government to control the region, they sided openly with either the 
Ottomans or the Latins. Their political attitudes found expression especially during the reconstruc- 
tion of the Hexamillion wall on the Isthmus of Corinth in 1415. Later, in around 1460, following 
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a period of peace, the conflicts between the last despots of the Morea, Demetrios and Thomas 
Palaiologos, pointed again to a strong pro-Ottoman current. 

This book makes an important contribution to the study of Byzantine politics in a critical 
period for Byzantium and clarifies many of the late Byzantine social and political processes. If any 
criticism can be made of this study as a whole, it is that it lacks a more detailed discussion of the 
political structures within which the attitudes of the different social groups emerged. Although 
the author asserts that it was not her aim to discuss this issue, which belongs rather to a political 
history proper, it would have been useful to offer an overview of the major factors affecting 
political decision-making in this period, such as the emperor, the emperor’s oikeioi, or the popular 
assemblies. In the opinion of the present reviewer, the book would have benefitted from a separate 
discussion of the political institutions or ideological elements that influenced the formation of 
different political attitudes. Despite this minor criticism, the clarity of argumentation and the 
wide range of sources used, both primary and secondary, recommends this volume as the most 
comprehensive study of the transformations of late Byzantine society published to date. 


Florin Leonte 

Central European University, Budapest 

1 K.-P. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz: Studien zur spatbyzantinischen Geschichte zwischen 
1402 und 1422, (Weimar, 1981); K.-P. Matschke and F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz: Gruppen, Strukturen 


und Lebensformen, (Köln, 2001); T. Kioussopoulou, Bacusóc ý oixovóuoc. IHoAriij e&ovaía kar iócoAoyia, (Athens, 2007). 
? [ntroduction, p. 4. 


Shaun Tougher, The Eunuch in Byzantine History and Society. London and New York: Routledge 
Monographs in Classical Studies. Pp. xii, 244. 


It was not until the 1990s that Byzantine women started to receive serious scholarly attention. 
Byzantine eunuchs have had to wait even longer, and they have not been so extensively covered. 
The slim but dense volume under review is the second of only two monographs devoted to the 
subject of this important category of Byzantines, who formed something between a third gender 
and a social class. 

A short introduction (pp. 1-6) is followed by eight chapters. (1) ‘The eunuch in history: From 
antiquity to the twenty-first century’ (pp. 7-13) sets Byzantine eunuchs in their global context. (2) 
*Approaching eunuchs: Attitudes, studies and problems? (pp. 14—25) discusses the historiography 
and methodological problems. (3) ‘Castration’ (pp. 26—35) deals with the complex physiology and 
social dynamics of creating eunuchs. (4) ‘The court eunuchs of the later Roman empire’ (pp. 36—53) 
brings the focus to bear on the origins of eunuchs as a specifically Byzantine institution, and con- 
cludes, in a qualification of the seminal work of Keith Hopkins, ‘This was a process of evolution, 
rather than a revolution launched by Diocletian’. Tougher also here makes the very important 
points that eunuchs were valued as trappings of royal status, and because they enhanced the 
masculinity of the non-castrated ruler whom they served. (5) ‘Transformations: Byzantine court 
eunuchs, seventh to eleventh centuries AD' (pp. 54—67) traces and explains the greater integration 
of eunuchs into society that accompanied their continuing importance at court in the middle 
Byzantine period. (6) ‘Eunuchs and religion’ (pp. 68-82) surveys the roles of eunuchs as clergy, 
monks, and patrons of religious foundations, and discusses the conflicting attitudes to eunuchs in 
the church. (7) ‘Images and identities of eunuchs’ considers the cultural profile and perceptions of 
eunuchs, and stresses the continuity of parallel positive and negative attitudes towards them; it also 
discusses the question of gender, and concludes that to label them as a ‘third way’ is to underesti- 
mate the complexity of their situation. (8) “The twilight of the Byzantine eunuch’ (pp. 119-27) takes 
the story down to 1453; though short for the four centuries that it covers, the chapter does at least 
show that there is a story to be told. After the conclusion (pp. 128-30), two appendices provide (1) 
a list of late Roman and Byzantine emperors (pp. 131-2), and, more importantly, (2) a select proso- 
pography of late Roman and Byzantine eunuchs (pp. 133-71). There are twelve pages of rather 
basic black and white illustrations (83—95), thirty-six of notes (172-208), nineteen of bibliography 
(209—28), and fifteen for the index (229—44). It is regrettable that this book follows the increasing 
trend — a transatlantic infection — to use endnotes rather than footnotes, thus making life 
difficult for the academic reader, and not necessarily making the book any more attractive to the 
non-specialist — can publishers positively prove that they sell more books this way? 

Tougher's book was published five years after Kathryn Ringrose’s The Perfect Servant: 
Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender in Byzantium (Chicago and London 2003). It 
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Peter Jeffreys (ed.), The Forster-Cavafy Letters: Friends at a Slight Angle. (Includes the complete 
Valassopoulo translations of Cavafy). Cairo and New York: The American University in Cairo 
Press, 2009. Pp. xvii, 191. 


C. P. Cavafy, Selected Prose Works, translated and annotated by Peter Jeffreys. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 2010. Pp. xix, 163. 


In 2005, Peter Jeffreys’ extremely interesting study, Eastern Questions: Hellenism and Orientalism 
in the Writings of E. M. Forster and C. P. Cavafy, appeared. Before this, Jeffreys had published 
some very insightful articles on Cavafy; his latest monograph, The Erotic Sublime: C.P. Cavafy and 
the Decadent Tradition, is currently in press (Cornell University Press). Jeffreys’ research interests 
include British Modernism, the Bloomsbury Group, Literary Decadence and British Aestheticism, a 
range that renders him superlatively qualified to investigate Cavafy’s artistic context and influences, 
especially taken together with his interest in Byzantine Art and Hymnography and his bilingualism 
in Greek and English. In many ways, then, Jeffreys is the scholar for whom Cavafy and his 
admirers have been waiting. 

The two books under review constitute a major (and long overdue) contribution to Cavafy 
studies. Hitherto, anyone wishing to read the Cavafy-Forster letters or the bulk of Valassopoulo’s 
mostly unpublished translations had to do so in King’s College Cambridge, under the supervision 
of the archivist, although the translations have recently been made available in electronic form on 
the Cavafy Archive website (http://www.cavafy.com). The Forster-Cavafy correspondence has had 
a long and somewhat unhappy posthumous history. To begin with, Forster himself either lost 
or destroyed Cavafy’s side of it, though fortunately Cavafy systematically kept drafts of his own 
letters. Since Forster’s death, there have been several foiled attempts to publish the letters. In 
his Foreword to the present edition, Manolis Savidis, whom we have to thank for many recent 
invaluable Cavafy publications, both electronic and printed, wisely elects not to elaborate on 
earlier attempts to publish the letters, focusing instead on the present achievement. 

The volume of letters contains a very useful introduction to their background and context. 
Jeffreys points to the disparity in both the tone (much warmer and more insistent on Forster’s side) 
and the surviving form of the mss (Cavafy’s letters lost or destroyed by Forster; Forster’s carefully 
preserved by Cavafy). He touches on the ideological conflict he identifies (and discusses more fully 
in Eastern Questions) between the two writers, and outlines the history of Forster’s promotion 
of Cavafy in the English-speaking world and Cavafy’s withholding of authorization to publish a 
volume of his poems in English. Of particular interest here is the involvement of Toynbee and the 
Korais Chair. The letters are also placed, somewhat tantalizingly, in the context of other extant 
unpublished Cavafy letters, such as those to Sengopoulos. The Introduction contains a wealth of 
information, and the texts of the letters are accompanied by meticulous and very useful notes with 
excellent cross-referencing. The notes bear witness to Jeffreys’ fruitful research into the English 
literary periodicals read by Cavafy. The volume also has photographic illustrations and an Appen- 
dix containing two mock-Cavafian poems by Forster and a sonnet addressed to Cavafy by William 
Plomer. Other relevant and interesting letters are also collected in the volume, including some from 
Forster to Valassopoulo, from Leonard Woolf to Forster, from Cavafy to Leonard Woolf, from 
Robert Graves to Forster and from Forster to Sengopoulos. The Valassopoulo translations 
are preceded by an appreciation of Cavafy, originally published by the translator in 1931, and 
illustrated by a photograph of the typescript of his translation of ‘The Tomb of Lanés’, with hand- 
written corrections. (I do not agree with Jeffreys that the handwriting here is Cavafy’s). Obviously, 
no Modern Greek library or serious Cavafy scholar can do without this volume. 

Turning now to the Selected Prose: this volume is clearly intended for the more general (non- 
Greek-speaking) reader. As such, it has no index or bibliography, but a more serious (and surely 
accidental) omission is any acknowledgement of the use of Rae Dalven’s translations of the 
canonical and unpublished poems. The volume contains 40 items, 13 of which were written 
in English and one in French. Largely based, as Jeffreys acknowledges in his Introduction, on the 
selection in the latest and most comprehensive Greek edition of Cavafy’s Prose, Michalis Pieris, 
K. II. KaBdgn, Het (Athens: Ikaros 2003), to which Jeffreys adds two items from Perides not in- 
cluded by Pieris (On St Simeon the Stylite’ and ‘Greeks and not Romans’) and the “Twenty-Seven 
Notes on Poetics’ and Ethics’, published by G.P. Savidis, followed by the ‘Note on Obsolete Words’, 
included by Savidis in the same publication. Jeffreys divides the prose into four sections: ‘Essays’, 
‘Fiction and Creative Writing’, ‘Literary Reflections’ and ‘Miscellaneous’. This is certainly less 
opaque than the categories used by Pieris, ‘Published’ and ‘Hidden’. 

Jeffreys’ Introduction (preceded by a brief Preface by Dimitris Tziovas) is again extremely 
useful. Jeffreys notes that Cavafy’s literary career, from its inception, encompassed reviewing, trans- 
lating and journalism. He points out that literary tastes have changed considerably from the time 
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when Cavafy was writing for a readership that expected ‘a peculiar style of learned journalism that 
consisted of a formulaic blend of encyclopedic dilettantism interspersed with choice translations of 
foreign authors and foreign journalists’ (xiii), and comments on ‘Cavafy’s ultimate failure to achieve 
a satisfying aesthetic prose style’ (xiv). Of particular interest and originality are Jeffreys’ remarks 
on Cavafy's nineteenth century British influences, including Victorian painters such as Whistler and 
Burne-Jones, and periodicals such as the Gentleman's Magazine and the Fortnightly Review, as well 
as his previously documented connections with Tennyson and Browning. The influence of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Baudelaire on Cavafy's three prose poems is also noted. 

The translations are generally accurate, though Jeffreys does not always capture Cavafy's 
diction convincingly. On the whole, the slight awkwardness of Cavafy's English syntax is well 
replicated, but there are some lexical anachronisms (such as ‘anytime soon’ or ‘obligated’, p. 23). 
Jeffreys’ attempted imitation of Cavafy’s prose style is, however, less important than his making 
available of the content of these writings to non-Greek-speakers, and since the volume includes 
several pieces that Cavafy wrote in English, the reader is in a position to judge for himself how 
accurately Cavafy's style is conveyed in these translations. 

A minor flaw of the volume is the layout of the table of contents, with redundant bullet points 
between each number and the corresponding title, and asterisks following the titles of pieces origi- 
nally written in English. The bullet points are repeated in the main text, but the asterisks, which 
would have been far more useful, are not. Neither bullets nor asterisks appear in the notes. Absence 
of asterisks apart, the notes are very useful. As ever, Jeffreys is excellent on Cavafy's sources, both 
Greek and non-Greek, situating Cavafy in relation to the folkloric studies (laographia) that consti- 
tuted a dominant academic discourse of his time. Not all readers, however, may be convinced by 
Jeffreys’ comment connecting ‘the plight of the werewolf’ and *Cavafy's feelings of alienation and 
marginalization as a homosexual outsider’ (p. 46). 

Although this volume is intended to be more ‘popular’ and Pieris’ Greek edition is intended 
to be more scholarly, Jeffreys’ notes fill some gaps in Pieris’. This means that Selected Prose will 
also have a place in academic libraries and provide a useful source of reference for undergraduates 
and scholars. All in all, both Cavafy scholars and more general readers owe Jeffreys a debt of 
gratitude for his contribution to the field. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 
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there are numerous variations and, of course, no widely accepted standard. The analysis is based 
on data collected between 1997 and 2000, with only minimal updating to 2006. It is also rather 
surprising to see Wikipedia cited as an authoritative source, when it is impossible for anyone to 
check what was posted there in 2006. 

In the final chapter Roderick Beaton takes us back to the origins of the modern language 
question with his illuminating study of how and why Korais looked all the way back to Heliodoros 
to justify the principle of ‘correction’. 

To sum up, this substantial volume presents many fascinating aspects of the enormous subject 
of language planning in relation to Greek. The standard of editing and presentation is generally 
impressive. While the book records a particular stage in the debate on controversial issues, as 
well as current theoretical concerns, several chapters will remain indispensable for the factual 
information and fundamental research that they contain. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 
3 There are a few misprints in Greek words and errors or inconsistencics of transliteration of Greek names (Glynos, Scngopou- 


lous). The index of names contains some double entries: Filippidis and Philippidis are alternative spellings, and Nikiforos T. 
and Theotokis N. are the same person. 


Peter Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, Pp. 385. 


‘Language and homeland are one and the same. To fight for one's homeland or one's national 
language is one and the same struggle'. This famous quotation from the beginning of Jannis 
Psycharis's To tačíðı pov (1888), which is among the quotations selected by Mackridge as epigraphs 
to his book, aptly summarizes what this book is about. We are offered here a long-awaited overview 
of the Greek ‘language question’ within the context of nation building and identity formation, an 
area which has not been studied systematically until now; thus, this is a very important book that 
fills a major gap in the literature about the Greek language controversy. 

The ‘yAwooukd tno’, as this controversy is called in Greek, became a subject of study in 
sociolinguistics when, in 1959, Charles Ferguson introduced the term ‘diglossia’ into the discipline 
and identified Greek among other languages as a prototypical case of this relatively complex socio- 
linguistic situation. Since then, the Greek language question has often been described in rather 
simplistic terms merely as the coexistence of two competing linguistic varieties of Greek (kaQapeóovoa 
and Snpotikny), used by speakers in distinctively different settings and competing for different social 
functions. It has already been pointed out in more recent research, especially by Greek linguistics 
scholars, that the linguistic reality in Greece from the late nineteenth to the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century (the period predominantly associated with the Greek language question) was far more 
complex than this schematic approach suggests; the concept of diglossia, as defined by Ferguson, is 
indeed too restrictive and does not allow for the existence of more than two opposing linguistic 
varieties. Newer re-interpretations of diglossia (for a summary see Alan Hudson, ‘Outline of a 
theory of diglossia’, International Journal of the Sociology of Language 157 (2002), pp. 1—48) are 
for this reason better suited to describing and analysing the Greek case. As Mackridge also points 
out, ‘Diglossia is as much a matter of speakers’ perceptions [...] as of the actual sociolinguistic 
situation, which is always more messy; actual language used in Greece covered a continuum of 
linguistic registers ranging from “pure” demotic to “extreme” katharévousa, with hybrid varieties 
in between’. (p. 29). Reading the present volume, however, it becomes abundantly clear that 
the Greek language question cannot be approached as an issue susceptible of analysis in purely 
sociolinguistic terms. 

The main reason for this is that the disagreement about which variety of Greek should be the 
national language of an imagined or, after 1831, existing modern Greek state, had political and 
ideological origins. ‘At the heart of the Greek language question was the desire to develop a written 
language that would reflect an ideal national image that would in turn embody and express the 
relationship of the modern Greeks to the ancients.’ (p. 2.) (Classical) Greek had been the gateway 
to the illustrious Classical past and to a prestigious body of written texts. These texts were used 
for centuries in universities across Europe as a means to acquire knowledge, and this knowledge 
formed the basis of ideological movements during the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. The 
language itself was inextricably linked to Christianity, both in the West and the East. ‘Greek’ as a 
linguistic label has therefore always, up to the present day, involved connotations of the past, both 
among native speakers of Greek and speakers of other languages. 
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Consequently, the task of engineering a new, more or less standardized, written variety 
of Greek for use in the new modern Greek state was viewed as too important to be entrusted to 
language professionals. What was at stake was the identity of the state itself: for a long period, 
debating the written language was equated with debating what it actually meant to be a citizen no 
longer of the multilingual and multicultural Ottoman empire but of a modern Greek state. 

The focus of the book is therefore on written language usage and on how a language may be 
viewed and manipulated for ideological reasons by its speakers. The period covered begins with the 
publication of Evgenios Voulgaris’s Logic in 1766, which marks the beginnings of the language 
controversy, and ends with the recognition of Snpotixh as the official language of the Hellenic 
Republic in 1976 (post-1976 developments are briefly discussed in an Epilogue). Mackridge identifies 
language as the chief means by which speakers articulate their sense of nationhood and national 
identity. He embarks on ‘a historical study of the Greek language question with the help of the 
disciplines of linguistics, literary studies, and anthropology' (p. 1). By analysing what people wrote 
about their identity in the past and looking in detail at the language they used to do so, one can 
reach conclusions about their identity: ‘Identity is not who or what people are in essence but who 
or what they think they are, who or what they say they are, and who or what they aspire to be’. 
(p. 9). The Greek language question is examined accordingly as a consequence of the existence 
of ‘at least two competing versions of the Greek national identity — represented by at least two 
different versions of the written language' (p. 8). 

Mackridge presents and evaluates in a continuous and cohesive narrative an impressive 
number of original key texts (literary, historical and polemical), many of them examined here for 
the first time in detail; he provides interesting and important background information about indi- 
vidual authors, their significance as central figures in the controversy and the impact of individual 
texts on the development of the Language question and of national identity in Greece in general. 
Important historical events, marking different stages of the struggle over language and identity, are 
identified and incorporated into the analysis together with the ideological movements and their 
agents that shaped a period of more than two centuries. 

The programmatic approach used throughout most of the book is the presentation and 
analysis of an impressive array of original texts written in different varieties of Greek. Mackridge 
analyses his sources and presents his opinions from the standpoint of the present-day critical 
analyst: *[Korais's] linguistic theory and practice have no organic unity; they present many contra- 
dictions at any one time and many oscillations over the course of the decades; in sum, they are a 
jumble: nebulous, uncertain, and confused. (p. 120) Harsh though this kind of criticism might 
sound to some readers, one must admit that analysing the facts and expressing an expert opinion 
based on modern theories concerning ideology and linguistics, as Mackridge does with great 
consistency in this book, brings a refreshing perspective to many aspects of the language question 
in general and the role therein of many of the major personalities involved in this controversy. 

Admirable attention to detail is coupled with powerful theoretical considerations about the 
role of language in the formation of national identity and what language and its use can tell us 
about the characteristics of national identity. The book will be of equal importance to specialists 
in the field and to those who are unfamiliar with the Greek language question. The book 
addresses an English-speaking readership and quotations are offered only in translation; Greek 
terms that are absolutely necessary for understanding different nuances of the original texts are 
presented in transliteration. 

The book contains 10 chapters, which present, mainly in chronological order, all the stages of 
the development of Greek national identity in relation to language and the use of different registers 
of Greek in the period under discussion. The opening chapter (pp. 1—31) functions as an introduc- 
tion; here, the aims, methodology and theoretical framework of the book are presented in detail. 
The preconditions of the controversy are examined in the second chapter (pp. 32-79); the section 
‘Who were the Greeks?’ (pp. 47-66) is particularly useful because it provides valuable guidance on 
identifying and understanding key terms associated with identity (like the different appellations for 
‘Greek’ in use in the source texts: PopaítovDpatixo/EAAqvec) and how their meanings changed during 
the period under examination. Equally important is the fact that Mackridge takes into account here 
and throughout his book other languages spoken in the Greek Kulturraum and the ways in which 
Greek and other languages have been used to construct and disseminate national identities, assert 
cultural authority and bolster political power. 

A chapter about the early stages of the controversy (pp. 80-101) in which many individual 
authors and works of the period 1766-1804 are presented and analysed, is followed by two chapters 
on Korais as language reformer (pp. 102-25) and alternative proposals to Korais's project 
(pp. 126—58). Mackridge explains how Korais’ linguistic philosophy became hugely influential, 
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because his corrective principles were accepted by the majority of purists for a century and half 
after his death (p. 124). Here and in the first chapter of the book (see especially pp. 23 and 25) 
Mackridge seems to be suggesting that the written variety elaborated by Korais developed into what 
later became known as kofapgóouca. However, not all readers of the book might agree with this 
account since, as Mackridge himself points out, neither Korais’ political and cultural ideas nor his 
precise corrective practice were followed by those who devised, developed and wrote in ka6apebovoa 
and similar varieties. 

The precise linguistic reality in the newly-created Greek state and the British-protected Ionian 
Islands before the emergence of demoticism in the 1880s forms the subject of the next chapter 
(pp. 159-202). Here, the description of different linguistic choices in both literature and other areas 
of publishing and the analysis of the aims of individual authors give the reader a clear idea of 
the extent of the language controversy and the underlying competing versions of national identity 
during this period. 

The following three chapters deal with the emergence of demoticism in the second half of the 
nineteenth century (pp. 203-40), educational demoticism and political reform (1897-1922, pp. 241- 
87) and the political polarization of the language question (1922-1976, pp. 288—320). Mackridge 
brings to light previously neglected aspects of the language question in this otherwise well studied 
period by examining source texts that have been overlooked until now, including a text published 
in 1908 by a committee appointed to compile a new dictionary of the Greek language (including 
G. Hatzidakis and K. Kontos) (p. 273-4), and an anonymous booklet entitled National Language, 
published in 1972 and 1973 (during the military dictatorship) by the Army General Staff (p. 316). 

Post-1976 developments are examined in the Epilogue (321-35). Mackridge explains how the 
antithetical positions he has been describing eventually produced a synthesis in Standard Modern 
Greek and the creation of a rich and supple written language. A minor omission from the discussion 
of language issues in the Greek press (p. 325) is the article by Spiros Moschonas, ‘Relativism 
in Language Ideology: On Greece’s Latest Language Issue’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies, 
22 (2004) 173-206. 

There has been no previous comparable comprehensive and authoritative study of the 
language question; Mackridge’s book indisputably opens the way to new possibilities for the study 
of this controversy and is likely to remain an essential reference work for a very long time. 


Notis Toufexis 
University of Cambridge 


Georgia Gotsi, «H AteOvonoinois ts gavtaciac»: Lyxéoeic vc Eddnvixyc ue vic Cévec Aoyotexvies tov 19° 
ava. Athens: Gutenberg, 2010. Pp. 288. 


In the three long essays that comprise her latest volume, Georgia Gotsi investigates different aspects 
of the relationship between Greek literature and its European counterpart in the nineteenth century. 
Though such a dialogue has traditionally been viewed as a precondition for the very existence of 
Modern Greek literature, at least before the eighteenth century, the nineteenth century manifesta- 
tion of this phenomenon is of particular interest, since this was a time when the need to establish 
a Greek national literary canon was more pressing than ever. This need was part of a more 
general attempt to consolidate a national and cultural identity following the establishment of the 
Greek state in the first half of the century. What Gotsi attempts to show in the present work is that 
the Greek literature of the time was not as inward-looking and Hellenocentric as has previously 
been thought, but was actually in a constant dialogue with developments, both ideological and 
aesthetic, outside its national borders. This was also true of the situation outside Greece: dialogue 
was an important feature of the whole of European literature in the nineteenth century, a fact 
reflected in a statement made by Kostis Palamas in 1899, when he called it the century of ‘the 
internationalization of imagination’. It is this phrase that Gotsi has borrowed as the title of her 
volume. 

However, Gotsi also concedes that the dialogue under discussion could not have taken place 
on an equal basis: given its minority status, Greek literature was bound to import more than it 
exported. Yet, despite this lack of equality, the imported elements, especially after the 1840s, did 
not result in a slavish imitation of foreign ideological and aesthetic motifs but rather in a fertile 
assimilation, which enriched the indigenous culture in many different ways. As Gotsi states in her 
introduction, the purpose of her research was to investigate three so far under-researched aspects 
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a period of peace, the conflicts between the last despots of the Morea, Demetrios and Thomas 
Palaiologos, pointed again to a strong pro-Ottoman current. 

This book makes an important contribution to the study of Byzantine politics in a critical 
period for Byzantium and clarifies many of the late Byzantine social and political processes. If any 
criticism can be made of this study as a whole, it is that it lacks a more detailed discussion of the 
political structures within which the attitudes of the different social groups emerged. Although 
the author asserts that it was not her aim to discuss this issue, which belongs rather to a political 
history proper, it would have been useful to offer an overview of the major factors affecting 
political decision-making in this period, such as the emperor, the emperor’s oikeioi, or the popular 
assemblies. In the opinion of the present reviewer, the book would have benefitted from a separate 
discussion of the political institutions or ideological elements that influenced the formation of 
different political attitudes. Despite this minor criticism, the clarity of argumentation and the 
wide range of sources used, both primary and secondary, recommends this volume as the most 
comprehensive study of the transformations of late Byzantine society published to date. 


Florin Leonte 

Central European University, Budapest 

1 K.-P. Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz: Studien zur spatbyzantinischen Geschichte zwischen 
1402 und 1422, (Weimar, 1981); K.-P. Matschke and F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz: Gruppen, Strukturen 


und Lebensformen, (Köln, 2001); T. Kioussopoulou, Bacusóc ý oixovóuoc. IHoAriij e&ovaía kar iócoAoyia, (Athens, 2007). 
? [ntroduction, p. 4. 


Shaun Tougher, The Eunuch in Byzantine History and Society. London and New York: Routledge 
Monographs in Classical Studies. Pp. xii, 244. 


It was not until the 1990s that Byzantine women started to receive serious scholarly attention. 
Byzantine eunuchs have had to wait even longer, and they have not been so extensively covered. 
The slim but dense volume under review is the second of only two monographs devoted to the 
subject of this important category of Byzantines, who formed something between a third gender 
and a social class. 

A short introduction (pp. 1-6) is followed by eight chapters. (1) ‘The eunuch in history: From 
antiquity to the twenty-first century’ (pp. 7-13) sets Byzantine eunuchs in their global context. (2) 
*Approaching eunuchs: Attitudes, studies and problems? (pp. 14—25) discusses the historiography 
and methodological problems. (3) ‘Castration’ (pp. 26—35) deals with the complex physiology and 
social dynamics of creating eunuchs. (4) ‘The court eunuchs of the later Roman empire’ (pp. 36—53) 
brings the focus to bear on the origins of eunuchs as a specifically Byzantine institution, and con- 
cludes, in a qualification of the seminal work of Keith Hopkins, ‘This was a process of evolution, 
rather than a revolution launched by Diocletian’. Tougher also here makes the very important 
points that eunuchs were valued as trappings of royal status, and because they enhanced the 
masculinity of the non-castrated ruler whom they served. (5) ‘Transformations: Byzantine court 
eunuchs, seventh to eleventh centuries AD' (pp. 54—67) traces and explains the greater integration 
of eunuchs into society that accompanied their continuing importance at court in the middle 
Byzantine period. (6) ‘Eunuchs and religion’ (pp. 68-82) surveys the roles of eunuchs as clergy, 
monks, and patrons of religious foundations, and discusses the conflicting attitudes to eunuchs in 
the church. (7) ‘Images and identities of eunuchs’ considers the cultural profile and perceptions of 
eunuchs, and stresses the continuity of parallel positive and negative attitudes towards them; it also 
discusses the question of gender, and concludes that to label them as a ‘third way’ is to underesti- 
mate the complexity of their situation. (8) “The twilight of the Byzantine eunuch’ (pp. 119-27) takes 
the story down to 1453; though short for the four centuries that it covers, the chapter does at least 
show that there is a story to be told. After the conclusion (pp. 128-30), two appendices provide (1) 
a list of late Roman and Byzantine emperors (pp. 131-2), and, more importantly, (2) a select proso- 
pography of late Roman and Byzantine eunuchs (pp. 133-71). There are twelve pages of rather 
basic black and white illustrations (83—95), thirty-six of notes (172-208), nineteen of bibliography 
(209—28), and fifteen for the index (229—44). It is regrettable that this book follows the increasing 
trend — a transatlantic infection — to use endnotes rather than footnotes, thus making life 
difficult for the academic reader, and not necessarily making the book any more attractive to the 
non-specialist — can publishers positively prove that they sell more books this way? 

Tougher's book was published five years after Kathryn Ringrose’s The Perfect Servant: 
Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender in Byzantium (Chicago and London 2003). It 
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therefore inevitably invites comparison with that earlier monograph, which perceptibly affected its 
composition. In a field where there is limited evidence, and certain obvious external points of com- 
parison, the two works necessarily cover a lot of the same ground: both focus on the seventh to 
eleventh centuries as the golden age of the Byzantine eunuch; both devote chapters to eunuchs 
and religion; both prominently feature certain politically important eunuch figures, like Basil the 
parakoimomenos in the tenth century and John the orphanotrophos in the eleventh, and certain key 
texts, notably Theophylact of Ochrid’s Apology for eunuchs. Both mention the exotic castrati of 
other cultures, the Indian Hijra and the Russian Skoptsy. Ringrose, having got there first, could 
dwell more extensively on the texts, the terminology, and the issues of Byzantine attitudes to gender 
and incorporeality. Tougher, to avoid repetition, had to use a wider lens and develop a sharper 
critical and methodological focus. He brings in much more comparative material, from China to 
Edinburgh, discussing it more systematically and with reference to a wider range of secondary 
literature. He gives a much fuller and clearer picture of the historical development of eunuchs as a 
Byzantine institution from antiquity to the fifteenth century. Notably, he frames the central period 
(seventh to eleventh centuries) with chapters dedicated respectively to the important formative 
centuries of late antiquity, and to the basic continuity of the Komnenian and Palaiologan periods. 
He also deals more thoroughly with the greater social integration of eunuchs in the middle 
Byzantine period, and the basic change that underlay this development: the recruitment of court 
eunuchs from the free native population, rather than from imported foreign slaves. The prosopo- 
graphical appendix is a valuable mini-database. It is also the case that the work which comes after 
has the advantage of being in the position to moderate the one that went before; thus Tougher 
nuances the significance of Theophylact’s apologia for eunuchs, and waters down the idea of 
eunuchs as a ‘third gender’. In general, the conclusion of every chapter is ‘it’s not as simple as 
that’. 

Undoubtedly, Tougher provides the more balanced and comprehensive overview of the 
subject. However, Ringrose remains essential reading for her in-depth presentation of important 
sources and discussion of key issues such as gender and the connection between eunuchs and angels 
in the Byzantine imaginaire. She should also be read for her interesting analysis of the invention 
of court eunuchs in tenth-century hagiography. Indeed, neither book should be read without the 
other, unless and until they are both superseded by the larger synthesis that Tougher hints at in his 
conclusion. One hopes that he will return to the subject. 


Paul Magdalino 
Kog University, Istanbul 


Lucia Patrizio Gunning, The British Consular Service in the Aegean and the Collection of 
Antiquities for the British Museum. Farnham: Ashgate, 2009. Pp. 234 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. Its stated purpose is to recount the role in the nine- 
teenth century of British consuls in the Aegean in collecting, in some cases following excavations, 
antiquities within their jurisdictions on behalf of the British Museum. The greater part of the book, 
however, is devoted to the non-antiquarian activities of the consuls. These are considered in rich 
detail. There is much of interest on the consequences of the surrender in 1825 of the Charter of the 
Levant Company, which had hitherto employed the consuls, and their future employment by the 
Foreign Office. It is interesting to learn, however, that, as late as 1858 The Times was complaining 
of the way in which ‘half-English, half Levantine families’ had acquired what was effectively ‘a 
kind of hereditary right to Consulships,’ the consuls losing in the process ‘their character as 
Englishmen’. 

Critics of the consular service were apparently wont to attribute the eccentric behaviour 
of some of the consuls to the theory that ‘as soon as a man was nominated a British consul he 
went mad’. Many of the consuls, however, energetically and conscientiously fulfilled their primary 
function. This, both before and after the winding up of the Levant Company, was the encourage- 
ment of trade between Britain and the Ottoman Empire. They had to contend with piracy and the 
problems encountered in affording consular protection to Ionian Greeks before the cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864. These Ionians had developed a reputation as trouble-makers in 
the ports of the Mediterranean and their mayhem placed a strain on the judicial role of the consuls. 
Not least among their consular duties was reporting on the political situation, in particular as it 
might affect commerce. The book contains interesting material drawn from consular archives on 
the impact of the Greek war of independence in regions of the Ottoman Empire that were not 
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Butrint in the mid-Byzantine period: a new interpretation 
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Butrint, on the southwest coast of Albania, has been subject to excavation since 1928, 
initiated and carried out by the Italian Archaeological Mission until 1940, and then from 
the late 1950s by the Albanian Institute of Archaeology.! In the last fifteen years, under 
‘the direction of the Butrint Foundation, the Albanian Institute of Archaeology and 
the University of East Anglia, extensive excavations have taken place in the site. Recent 
excavations in the western stretch of the circuit wall in the Lower City of Butrint, known 
as the Western Defences, have revealed new and important evidence especially for early— 
mid Byzantine Butrint. These excavations are the focus of this paper which aims to cast 
more light on the chronology and history of the Western Defences in particular and that 
of Butrint in general. The first part of the paper discusses the evidence concerning the 
Western Defences’ late antique construction and its occupation up to the seventh century. 
The second part deals in turn with succeeding phases of occupation (from eighth to 
fifteenth century) and offers a new interpretation related to mid Byzantine Butrint. 


Introduction 


The British artist, Edward Lear, visiting Butrint in 1857 was evidently fascinated by its 
powerful fortifications. Unlike previous visitors, who were drawn to Butrint by the 
description of the ancient city in Virgil’s Aeneid, Lear’s pictorial legacy shows that it was 
Butrint’s defences that made the place visually arresting. Now, in the eighty years since 
the Italian Archaeological Mission unearthed Butrint’s Hellenistic and Roman remains, 
the growth of a woodland canopy has altered the place in visual terms. The two concen- 
tric circles of towering defences (around the acropolis and lower city) are today less obvi- 
ously as imposing and powerful. Following the landmark study of the fortifications by 
Gjerak Karaskaj,? the Butrint Foundation adjudged the fortifications to be a metaphor of 


1 R. Hodges, W. Bowden, O. Gilkes and K. Lako, ‘Introduction’, in R. Hodges, W. Bowden and K. Lako, 
(eds.), Byzantine Butrint: Excavations and Surveys 1994-1999 (Oxford 2004) 5-8. 
2 G. Karaiskaj, The Fortifications of Butrint (London 2009). 
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the long history of Butrint as a city. But rather than interpreting the continuous rebuilding 
of the walls and accompanying towers as symbols of Butrint's inexorable struggle with 
invaders and conquerors, as Karaskaj did, we viewed these remains as a coded history 
from the Archaic Greek age to the Ottoman era. The walls, in effect, manifest the ups and 
downs of Butrint as an Adriatic Sea town. A new survey of the walls was made in the 
1990s by Richard Andrews for the Butrint Foundation; a more detailed analysis of 
the defences followed which included a photogrammetric survey,’ as well as small-scale 
excavations to obtain stratigraphic archaeological evidence. Excavations were made of 
a tower on the acropolis, a tower alongside the Vivari Channel, close to the Triconch 
Palace, and two towers in the western, seaward, defences. 

The western defences today, lying adjacent to the modern entrance into Butrint, are 
some of the more impressive fortifications at Butrint, including, as we shall see, three well- 
built towers. In this paper I discuss the archaeology of two of its towers (Tower 1 and 
Tower 2), as the third one (Tower 3) has not yet been subjected to excavation. This stretch 
of strongly built walls defended the lower city, about a hundred metres south of the West 
Gate situated on the western shoulder of the acropolis, which was the principal seaward 
entrance into Butrint from Hellenistic to later medieval times. 


Towers 1 and 2 in the Western Defences in late antiquity 


The Western Defences, situated in the Lower City of Butrint (Fig. 1), were first construct- 
ed in the late fifth century, forming part of the late-antique circuit. Nowadays, it is visible 
as a stretch of standing masonry c. 106 m long, with three towers bonded to its masonry. 
The most northern tower (WD1) and that lying 44 m to the south (WD2) are rectangular 
(measuring each 4.70 m E/W by 4.60 m N/S); whilst the most southern tower (WD3), 
situated c. 30 m south of WD2, has a horseshoe form. 

Built as a defensive structure, the Western Defences are set over earlier Roman struc- 
tures which have probably determined its general alignment as elsewhere along the circuit, 
and that were demolished to facilitate its construction. It was a solid construction; its 
erection was facilitated by the use of spolia probably robbed from the earlier Roman 
buildings. The main curtain wall varies in thickness from 1.75 to 1.90 m, whereas the 
tower walls are about 1.40 m thick. The well-coursed masonry of the walls was built with 


3 R. Andrews, W. Bowden, O. Gilkes and S. Martin, ‘The late antique and medieval fortifications of Butrint’, 
in Byzantine Butrint (as in n. 1), 126—50. 

4 G. Bianchi, N. Molla, M. F. Paris, and F. Venturini, ‘Politiche edilizie e modi di costruire a Butrinto 
(Albania) nella Tarda Antichita’, in G. Volpe and P. Favia (eds.), Atti del V Congresso Nazionale di 
Archeologia Medievale 30 Settembre—3 Ottobre (2009) 727-34. 

5 W. Bowden and R. Hodges, Butrint 3: Excavations at the Triconch Palace (Oxford, forthcoming). 

6 Andrews et al, ‘The late antique and medieval fortification of Butrint’, 128. 
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Figure 1 Map of Butrint showing the location of the Western Defences (Butrint Foundation) 
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rectangular worked limestone bonded with white greyish mortar, and sporadic use of 
vertically or horizontally positioned tile fragments and spolia. 

Trial excavations undertaken in 2004-8 within two of the Western Defences towers 
(WD1 and WD2) have produced a complete sequence for its late antique construction and 
its succeeding phases of occupation, permitting reconstruction of the general features of 
the towers (Fig. 2).’ It is important to note here that the archaeological sequence of WD1 
and WD2 was revealed to be almost identical. 

The towers appear to have been three-storey, a suggestion supported by the remain- 
ing height of the N/W corner of WD1, which today survives to 9 m. The blind ground 
storeys of both towers survive complete as do their walls which stand at least c. 0.30 m 
above the offset of the first storey. The ground floors were of beaten earth, made of 
highly compacted dark greyish brown gritty clay. On the ground floor of WD2 a square 
feature (0.50 by 0.50 m) located 0.50 m from the south wall was found. Its sides were lined 
with nicely coursed bricks set in mortar. The complete depth of the feature could not be 
excavated owing to the water table. Furthermore, its purpose and relationship to the 
ground floor remain uncertain for the moment. The ground floor rooms of both exca- 
vated towers were entered through a door (1.45 by 1.55 m) located in the centre of their 
eastern walls. These doors presumably were not arched as no traces were noted. In addi- 
tion, no door thresholds were found. The function of these lowest levels, whether in 
peacetime or war, seems not to have been defensive but probably for storage. 

Nonetheless, from the upper floors it would have been possible to dominate any land 
or sea approach to Butrint from the west. It is likely that the uppermost storeys were 
equipped with embrasures and merlons, but the fragmentary remains make this only a 
hypothesis. These chambers were probably accessed from the wall-walk of the curtain 
wall, which was reached by stairways, most likely of stone, running up against the inner 
face of the wall. No evidence, either platforms or post-holes, was revealed on the ground 
floor of either tower to show the existence of an inner staircase. Thus, a doorway located 
at the level of the wall-walk platform was used to enter the upper floor. In any case, some 
inner wooden ladder must have been used to connect the interior of each tower. A ladder 
would leave little or no archaeological traces, which would easily explain why such 
evidence was absent in both cases. This means of accessing the upper storeys from the 
outside occurs in at least one other tower of the lower city of Butrint;? furthermore, it is 
quite common also in other late antique fortifications in Albania such as in Onchesmus, 
Byllis, Dyrrachium and Elbasan.? 


7 The archaeological contexts revealed by the excavation of both towers will be presented in chronological 
sequence, thus in inverse order to that of excavation. 

8 Karaiskaj, The Fortifications of Butrint, 74. 

9 K. Lako, ‘Kështjella e Onhezmit (La forteresse d’Onhesmos)’, Iliria 2 (1984) 153-207; S. Muçaj, ‘Sistemi 
fortifikues i qytetit të Bylisit né antikitetin e vonë (Le système de fortification de la ville de Byllis dans la basse 
antiquité)’, Hiria 1 (1990) 169-201; G. Karaiskaj and A. Baçe, ‘Kalaja e Durrësit dhe sistemi i fortifikimit përreth 
né kohén e voné antike (La forteresse de Durrés et les autres fortifications environnates pendant la basse anti- 
quite)’, Monumentet 9 (1975) 5-35; G. Karaiskaj, ‘Kalaja e Elbasanit (La citadelle d'Elbasany , Monumentet 1 
(1971) 61-77. 
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Figure 2 South-facing section of the WD1; south-facing section of the WD2 (Butrint 
Foundation) 


The lack of evidence of any masonry vault within the interior of the towers strongly 
indicates that the floors of the first and second storeys were supported by timber joists. 
Nevertheless, any tentative reconstruction of these wooden supports becomes impossible, 
as the remains of burnt beams were very scarce. The first floors were probably laid upon 
a wooden platform composed of beams placed on the wall offset, the latter c. 0.25 m wide. 
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This structure was used to support a surface in rough whitish mortar which appeared 
badly preserved. The highest, second floors were apparently paved with floor and roof 
tiles that were bedded upon reddish orange clay; the latter was compacted hard in order 
to create a beaten earth surface. Like the first floor this also rested upon wooden beams. 
Finally, the towers were roofed with timber and covered by tiles. To conclude, they appear 
to have remained in good condition long after their construction until a fire, which is 
discussed below, brought them down. 

There is plentiful evidence of late antique occupation of the Western Defences' 
towers. This comprises ceramics dating from late fifth to mid sixth century (LRA 1, LRA 
2, LRC 3F and LRC 3G types) accompanied by coins dating also from late fifth to sixth 
century, amongst which a nummus of Anastasius dating to AD 491-8, indicating that the 
towers in the Western Defences were occupied immediately after its construction. From 
their construction until the mid sixth century both towers seem to have been continu- 
ously in use and their defensive function probably did not change. However, after the mid 
sixth century there is no evidence of any occupation of these towers; apart from a few 
sherds found on the exterior of WD1, no pottery dating in the late sixth or seventh 
century was found here. The only evidence that might suggest a date for at least an inter- 
mittent occupation of the towers during this time comes from the radiocarbon dates. 
Some of the C14 dates suggest that around the mid sixth and mid seventh century the 
towers' interior timber structures were repaired, hence presumably indicating that they 
were in use. Furthermore, a few sherds dating to the early-mid seventh century found on 
the exterior of the towers in later dumped deposits may indicate that the towers were 
transformed into domestic buildings as early as this time. 


Towers 1 and 2 in the Western Defences in the mid-late middle ages 


By the late eighth century the towers of the Western Defences were in use; this is clearly 
attested by the archaeological sequence. No destruction or abandonment horizon seems 
to exist inside either tower 1 or 2 for the period from late fifth to pre-late eighth century. 
However, this does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that they were continuously 
occupied during this time, especially if, for instance, the people who occupied them in the 
late eighth century took the trouble to clean out these interiors before using them. 
Apparently in good condition, the towers offered opportunities for reuse. The new 
occupiers retained much the same interior arrangements as existed in late antiquity, 


10 The samples were taken from the thick charcoal deposits resting above the ground floor of the WD1 
(context 1024) and WD2 (context 7011), and they were analyzed by the University of Lecce in Italy and the 
University of Waikato in New Zealand. Dates given by the laboratories are as followed: for WD1 — AD 555 
+/-25(1395+26); AD 676 +/-30 (1274 +30); AD 764 +/— 45 (1186+ 45); for WD2 — AD 650+/-31 (1515 +/-31); 
AD 780+/-31 (1515+/-31). 
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possibly with some repairs (as indicated by the C14 dates). There was not much in the 
internal arrangement to suggest that the towers had a military nature in the late eighth 
century. Furthermore, based on the finds, we can suggest that by then each functioned as 
a tower-house (i.e. a dwelling). No other such occupation has been found at Butrint for 
this period, so it is likely that these towers represented the nucleus of the kastron, the 
administration managing the place. The reuse of late antique public buildings for housing 
is a pattern that certainly recurs also in other ancient towns during this early medieval 
period.!! If the towers did not represent the mid-Byzantine kastron of Butrint, it is quite 
possible, to begin with, that while enjoying the privilege of living in these towers, the new 
owners had in return an obligation towards the official administration, such as maintain- 
ing their new properties in good condition. In Rome, for instance, we know that an official 
policy supported new private owners to make use of some public buildings at no financial 
cost; however, they had the responsibility of conserving their structure.” 

The late eighth century occupation of the Western Defences came to an end when 
both towers were destroyed in a conflagration around the turn of that century. The fire 
caused the collapse of the upper floors together with the tiled roofs. The towers’ walls did 
not collapse, as no traces of rubble were found within. There seems little doubt that the 
fire in each case occurred primarily on the ground storeys and from there it spread 
upwards to consume the rest of the structures. The presence of a thick deposit of charcoal 
(c. 0.15 m) on top of their ground floors supports this hypothesis. 

The cause of the fire in both towers suggests an attack of some kind. It is quite tempt- 
ing to link, as usually happens, such destruction evidence with historical events. Yet little 
is known about Butrint in the period from seventh to ninth century. In the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles, compiled as a guide for imperial officials during the reign of Justinian (527— 
565), Butrint was included within the province of Epirus Vetus (Old Epirus) whose centre 
was Nicopolis.? The last decades of the sixth century were turbulent for the western 
provinces of the Balkans, owing to the incursions of Avar and Slavic tribes, who plundered 
territories and retreated back afterwards north of the Danube. Nevertheless, in the seventh 
century the Slavic tribes began to establish themselves in the greater parts of the penin- 
sula, thus bringing significant changes in the ethnic map of its territories. Most of the 
population had to migrate and seek refuge in areas where it felt safe, thus making space 
for the newcomers.'* The literary sources remain silent, though, on whether the Slavs 


11 R. Coates-Stephen, ‘Housing in early medieval Rome, AD 500-1000’, Papers of the British School at Rome 
64 (Rome 1996) 239-59; B. Ward-Perkins, From Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages: urban public building 
in northern and central Italy, AD 300-850 (Oxford 1984) 206-11. 

12 Ward-Perkins, From Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages, 207. 

13 S. Islami, F. Prendi, H. Ceka, S, Anamali (eds.), Ilirét dhe Iliria tek autorët antik (Tiranë 2002) 455. 

14 P. Charanis, ‘The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the question of the Slavonic settlements in Greece‘, 
DOP 5 (1950) 139-66; P. Lemerle, ‘Invasions et le migrations dans les Balkans jusqu'au VIlle siècle’, 
Revue Historique 78 (1954) 265—308; Lemerle, ‘La chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie: le contexte 
historique et légendaire’, REB 21 (1963) 5—49; V. Popović, ‘Aux origines de la slavisation des Balkans: La 
constitution des premières sklavinies macédonniennes vers la fin du VIe siècle’, Comptes rendus de l'Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (1980) 256—7. 
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reached Butrint. According to Kosta Lako, however, they did burn the nearby city of 
Onchesmos, by the years 586-7." Peter Soustal also suggests a possibility of Slavs arriving 
at Butrint by the end of the sixth century. Nevertheless, so far, no evidence of destruction 
by fire has been revealed in Butrint relating to this period." According to some scholars, 
in favour of a Slavic presence in the coastal region of Epirus in the early middle ages, 
where Butrint lies, is its early medieval toponym, Vagenetia,'* whose root they trace back 
to the Slavic tribe of Vaiounitai.'? The latter are first mentioned in Book II of the Miracles 


2 


of Saint Demetrios.” Not all scholars, however, share the same opinion? concerning the 


origin of the word Vagenetia. 

Some archons of Vagenetia (Bagenetia) are known through their lead seals. The 
earliest one, found in Rumania, belongs to Theodore imperial spatharios and archon 
of Vagenetia, dated in the seventh-eighth century,” whereas another one belonging to 
Hilarion (?) protospatharios and archon of Vagenetia dates in the later ninth to early tenth 
century.” According to some scholars, the earliest references to the ‘archons’ in early-mid 
Byzantine administration show them as local leaders of a region or city.” However, the 
‘imperial’ titles, suggest that they were loyal to or vassals of Byzantium, thus recognizing 
its suzerainty over their cities or territories. In return, probably they had to offer or pay 
an annual tribute, whether in kind or money, or offer soldiers or so on to the empire. 

The written sources for Butrint in the eighth-ninth centuries come mainly from the 
lives of saints and the acts of church councils. In the Notitia of the Iconoclasts, written 
after the mid-eighth century, Butrint is listed as the fourth town of the province of 


15 Lako, Kështjella e Onbezmit, 190; K. Lako, ‘Basilika paleokristiane e Onhezmit’, Hiria 1-2 (1991) 157-59. 
The latest datable coins, found in the fortress and basilica of Onchesmos, are assigned to Justin II and Sophia 
(565—578) found in a thick burnt deposit. 

16 P. Soustal, "The historical sources for Butrint in the Middle Ages’, Byzantine Butrint (as in n. 1), 22. 

17 W. Bowden and R. Hodges, An ‘Ice Age settling on the Roman Empire’: post-Roman Butrint between 
strategy and serendipity, in N. Christie (ed.), Urbes Extinctae: archaeologies of abandoned classical Sites, 
(Aldershot, forthcoming). 

18 Soustal, The historical sources, 22. 

19 Soustal, The historical sources, 22. 

20 The Slavic tribe of Vaiounitai is mentioned in Book II of the Miracles of Saint Demetrios among other 
names of some other Slavic tribes such as the Drogovai, Sagodates, Velegezitai and Verzetai who in the early 
years of the reign of Heraclius attacked and devastated, among other provinces, Epirus and most of Illyricum 
on their way to besiege Thessalonike. See in P. Lemerle, Le plus anciens recueils des Miracles de Saint 
Démétrius et la pénétration des Slaves dans les Balkans, I (Paris 1981) 179. 

21 L. Niederle, Manuel d'antiquité slave, 1 (Paris 1923) 109-110; M. Lascaris, ‘Vagénétia’, Revue historique 
du Sud-Est Européen (1942) 423-31; P. Lemerle, Le plus anciens recueils, Il, (1981) 90 n. 116. 

22 N. Bánescu, ‘O colecție de sigilii bizantine inedite’, Memoriile secției de ytiinfe istorice, 3, no. 20 (1938) 
116-7; H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. La maritime guerre, la politique et les institution maritimes de 
Byzance aux VIIe—X Ve siècles (Paris 1966) 57 n. 2; 85, 87. 

23 For the seal of Hilarion see G. Schlumberger, Mélanges d'archéologie byzantine (Paris 1895) no. 48, 226. 

24 Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 54-61, 71-3; K. Frashëri, ‘Les Albanais et Byzance aux Vle-Xle siècle’, Oi 
Alfavoi ot6 pecaiwva, ed C. Gasparis (Athens 1998) 47—57. 
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Figure 3 Two iron mechanisms revealed in the interior of the towers (Butrint Foundation) 


Old Epirus with Nicopolis as its metropolis.? In the late ninth century the presence of 
a Byzantine official is mentioned in Bouthrotos (Butrint). Two intriguing iron objects 
(Fig. 3), 7 however, were found in the bottom of the debris of the collapsed roofs in both 
towers, located approximately in the same area. These objects are the subject of a debate 
relating to their function: were they mechanisms belonging to a small machine such as a 
ballista or did they serve some other, non-military, purpose such as door release catches? 
It should be emphasised that neither remains of fighting tools nor signs of battle damage 
were found within the interior of WD1 and WD2, thus casting doubt (at least temporar- 
ily) on a possible attack on Butrint at the time. However, a rebellion could have taken 
place in the town. For instance, we know, that c. AD 800 a Byzantine representative 
went to the theme of Cephalonia (which included Corfu, just opposite Butrint, and all the 
Ionian islands) to receive the many complains of its residents.” 


25 Soustal, The historical sources, 22. 

26 G. Rossi-Taibi, Vita di San Elia il Giovane (Palermo 1962) 42, 152-3. 

27 R. Hodges, The Rise and Fall of Byzantine Butrint (London/Tirana 2008) 69. 
28 A. Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical notes’, B 56 (1986) 149—50. 
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Figure 4 View of the 8th century destruction level in WD1 (Butrint Foundation) 


Whatever event burnt down the Western Defences’ towers, the finds from the late 
eighth century level were of exceptional interest. The fire sealed in situ the towers’ floors 
and their associated objects (Fig. 4). 

In WD1, sitting on the ground floor and located in a constrained area before the ` 
entrance door, was an assemblage of glass likely to have been stored in a container which 
included fragments of around 100 glass vessels, window glass and waste glass; among the 
vessels at least 69 were wine goblets? (Fig. 5). This rich collection of mixed glass, dating 
from the late fifth to eighth century, was intended for resale and recycling.” Beside it lay 
an assemblage of more then 25 pottery vessels, amongst which seven globular amphorae 
from Otranto and other places of southern Italy, the Crimea, the Aegean (probably Crete); 
fragments of tableware (white-ware) from Constantinople; the so-called *Avaro-Slavic? 
looking vessels as well as locally made ceramics (Fig. 6); and two chafing dishes, one 


29 S. Jennings, ‘A group of glass c. 800 AD from Tower 1 on the Western Defences, Butrint, Albania’, 
(unpublished manuscript). 

30 Jennings, ‘A group of glass’; D. Whitehouse, “Things that travelled: the surprising case of raw glass’, 
Early Medieval Europe 12 (2003) 301—5. 
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Figure 5 Glass goblets from WD1 (Butrint Foundation) 


locally made and another one imported.?! The function of the latter one, according to 
Joanita Vroom, was not for cooking but more likely ‘allowed easy access for preparing 
something near or above heat. . . thus acting as a small take-away kitchen instrument. . .'*? 
In the midst of the medieval pots a petite black painted aryballos was found dating to the 
third century BC, apparently kept as an antique curio by the tower's owner.? 

From WD2 came more than 12 ceramic vessels. The amphorae were recovered from 
the ground floor, whilst the richest assemblage of pots came from its first floor deposit. 
Although they were crushed by the collapse of the second floor, it was possible to recon- 
struct most of them. These vessels were found neatly placed along the south and west 
walls of the tower, which suggests that they could have been lying on a shelf running along 
these walls. Apart from an unglazed locally made chafing dish (Fig. 7) and a red-painted 
jug (Fig. 8), the rest of the vessels belong to an unknown type of pottery (Fig. 9). Their 


31 R. Hodges, S. Kamani, J. Vroom & M. Logue, ‘The sack of Butrint, c. 800 AD’, Antiquity 83 (http:// 
antiquity.ac.uk/projgall/hodges 2009); R. Hodges and S. Kamani, ‘Assedio e devastazione, un brano di storia a 
Butrinto’, Archeologia Viva Nr. 137 (2009) 60-3. 

32 J. Vroom, ‘Dishing up history: early medieval ceramic finds from the Triconch palace in Butrint’, Mélanges 
de l'École francaise de Rome 120-2 (2008) 294. 

33 Hodges et al., "The sack of Butrint’; Hodges and Kamani, ‘Assedio e devastazione’, 60-3. 
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Figure 6 Locally made pottery from WD1 (Butrint Foundation) 


purpose remains unknown at present," and the only conclusion that can be drawn, is that 
they all served a similar purpose. Given the wealth displayed in the range and provenance 
of the contents of the late-eighth century deposit, the function of each floor level can be 
postulated. We hypothesize that the lowest floors of these tower-houses served as storage 
areas; the first floors for daily domestic occupation, whereas the second floors were 
designed as living areas. 

Yet, the occupation of the Western Defences towers did not terminate with the 
late eighth-century fire, which apart from the destruction of the interiors left the walls 
substantially standing. Consequently, soon the towers were reoccupied (for a third time), 
not as habitations but for another function. The new occupiers did not spend much effort 


34 Samples from these pots have been taken for petrographic analysis in the laboratory. 
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Figure 9 Restored three-spouted vessels found in the WD2 (Butrint Foundation) 


on rebuilding and thus they did not bother to clean the interiors, but proceeded in a less 
formal manner. The uppermost layer of destruction (the collapsed roofs) was strongly 
compacted and levelled in order to be used as make-up for the new ground floors. Given 
that no evidence was found for an upper floor, we are left with the assumption that neither 
tower had one, and that those levels were now abandoned. The significant presence of 
large amounts of crushed mussel shells found on the new ground floor indicates that some 


processing activity took place in each case. A few sherds were found dating to the tenth ` 


to eleventh centuries, in other words when Butrint was being revived as a town and, 
incidentally, attracted mention in written sources as a place with abundant fish and 
oysters. 

It is not clear for how long the towers were used for shellfish processing; however, a 
rubble deposit laid above the ground floor and shell midden marks the end of this episode. 
Composed mainly of limestone fragments, with heavy traces of white greyish mortar 
on their faces and sporadic tile fragments, the deposit represents parts of the upper walls 
of each tower which had collapsed into the interior. Nothing indicated that this partial 
collapse of the Western Defences walls was the result of deliberate destruction. It is likely 
to have been a natural event following which the Western Defences as a whole were 


35 P. Soustal, Nikopolis und Kepballenia (Vienna 1981) 132 n. 3. 
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reoccupied again, for a fourth time. Nonetheless, during this period the towers appear to 
have sustained some rudimentary occupation, judging from the construction of a hearth 
with reddish orange clay and tiles in WD2, located in the south-west corner of its room 
made above the rubble layer. 

The succeeding medieval occupation phase of the Western Defences is marked in the 
thirteenth century. Following the partition of the Byzantine empire in 1204, Butrint found 
itself from 1205 incorporated within the territories of the ‘Despotate of Epirus’, whose 
centre was Arta, under the rule of Michael I Komnenos. However, it changed hands 
frequently and, by 1259, the city was captured by the king of Sicily, Manfred of 
Hohenstaufen,' who, in 1279, passed the city to Charles I of Anjou, king of Naples." 
Following this event for a century Butrint was under the rule of the Angevins. These decades 
of the thirteenth century were turbulent times in Butrint’s history. These were obviously 
.times when fortifications were a necessity and rebuilding took place. In this context, a 
building and restoration programme was undertaken in Butrint to refortify parts of the 
lower circuit walls and citadel. This included the refurbishment of the Western Defences, 
but it is impossible to determine on what scale it was refortified. It appears, nevertheless, 
that the restoration of the Western Defences involved patching and new construction using 
the rubble from its earlier collapse. This interface in construction is recognizable through 
its construction technique, consisting of mortar-bonded unshaped stones, packed with 
fragmented tiles. One of its most distinctive characteristics is the narrow, mortar-lined 
circular putlogs used in specific intervals throughout the wall in order to maintain the 
scaffolding used during building. The WD2 clearly conserves this interface in its eastern 
wall, where circular putlogs are used in both of its faces. 

With this refurbishment the interiors of each tower were redesigned. Within each 
interior, above the remaining rubble layer, other deposits were dumped in WD1 and WD2. 
Of particular interest from the dumped deposits in the WD2 were two residual coins, a 
very worn and corroded Byzantine follis dating to the seventh century [e.g. Heraclius 
(610—641) or Constans II (641—668)], and a follis of Constantine VII (913—959). The former 
is very rare in Butrint and has not been found in an archaeological context,” (the latest 
seventh-century example found in context belongs to Phocas (602—610). It was upon 
these dumps that the new floors in each tower were laid. In WD1, the new floor consisted 
of brown greyish clay which contained a ceramic assemblage dating from the thirteenth 


36 A. Ducellier, La façade maritime de l'Albanie au Moyen Age. Durazzo et Valona du XI au XV° siècle 
(Thessalonike 1981) 173-4. 

37 Soustal, ‘The historical sources’, 23. 

38 Andrews et al, "The late antique and medieval fortification of Butrint’, 137; A. Crowson, Venetian Butrint 
(London/Tirana 2007) 29. 

39 Two in all recovered: the recently found follis of Constans II from the WD2 and a previous one recovered 
by the Italian Archeological Mission, though not in a context. For the latter, see S. L. Cesano, ‘Monetazione e 
circolazione sul suolo dell'antica Albania’, Atti e Memorie dell'Istituto Italiano di Numismatica 2 (1932) 74. 
40 K. Lako, ‘Rezultate té gërmimeve arkeologjike në Butrint né vitet 1975-76 (Fouilles archéologiques 1975-76 
dans la cité de Butrint)’, Hiria 1 (1981) 127. 
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to the fifteenth century showing occupation lasted here until the fifteenth century. A new 
tiled roof appears to have been erected judging by a deposit, c. 0.30 m thick, of broken 
tiles that rested above the new floor of WD1, whereas in WD2 the archaeology shows 
little or no evidence for any new floor. By now, it should be emphasized, the ground 
level in both towers was raised considerably to a point some 1.8 m above the last occupied 
floor level, perhaps reaching the level of the (original) wall-walk. Access to the tower 
would have been through the wall-walk platform. The infilling of these towers to make 
them in effect solid bastions suggests that the Western Defences still principally served a 
defensive function. 

Contemporary with the restorations, an outer wall was added on the western stretch 
of the lower city (Fig. 10). Running north/south and parallel with the Western Defences, 
the outer wall is located just 14 m west of it. This wall now survives as a stretch about 
100 m long and takes a winding course apparently fitting the needs of topography rather 
than of defence. This new outer wall was c. 1.90 m thick and still stands in places to a 
height of a little less than 2 m. Made of reused limestone blocks and some spolia bonded 
in mortar, its foundation is stepped out some 0.2 m compared with the inner face of the 


Figure 10 The outer wall, details of the masonry style showing circular putlogs (Butrint 


Foundation) 
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wall. Both faces of this wall were made of stone spolia assembled in rough courses and 
bonded in a greyish mortar, while the interstices and gaps between larger stones were 
packed with fragmented tiles. The outer face, as preserved, seemed to have been executed 
with more care than the inner one, presumably to impress everyone approaching the city 
from the sea and simultaneously to show its strength. The core, an essential part, was 
made of rubble mixed in greyish mortar, whereas throughout the wall’s length circular 
putlogs are visible (Fig. 11). The wall was constructed in one phase, as no building lines 
were observed; in addition, it has no towers and probably was not protected by any. 
With the construction of this new outer wall some five deposits were dumped in the 
zone between it and Western Defences. These build-up deposits contained residual late 
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Figure 11 The Western Defences in the second half of the 13th century (Butrint Foundation) 
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Roman finds mixed with much later ceramic assemblage dating to the late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century. These dumps aimed to raise the existing ground and presumably 
to create a new elevated ground level. We suggest that the Western Defences and the 
outer wall functioned jointly in the second half of the thirteenth century as a set of 
defences. The towers of the Western Defences by now acted as military intramural struc- 
tures and were guarded by the newly built outer wall. The latter acted as a supplemen- 
tary barrier to oppose any attacking force penetrating this part of the city’s defences, 
which was the most exposed to assaults, thus operating as a proteichisma. No other 
examples are known of proteichismata built in the territories of the Despotate of Epirus, 
so it is an intriguing construction. 

We do not know how long this double wall system functioned. However, by the last 
decades of the fourteenth century Butrint began to decline. Following the death of King 
Charles III of Anjou, Butrint was purchased in 1386 by the Venetians who held the city 
until the end of the eighteenth century. In 1394, the castrum Butentroi appeared in need of 
repair. The town’s occupation started to shift to the new castle built on the acropolis, 
the latter to be then abandoned by the later decades of the sixteenth century. This 
Venetian occupation represents the last activity in the Western Defences. In WD1, this 
occupation is confirmed by ceramics dating to the fifteenth century found above its 
thirteenth century floor, which obviously was still in use, whereas, in WD2, this phase is 
presented by the blocking of its doorway. The blocking, running east—west, is well faced 
and consists of spolia bonded with hard mortar although it had a core made without any 
bonding. The masonry of the blocking also incorporated large sections of a Roman wall, 
perhaps of the one that stands just 2 m to the east of the tower’s doorway. A fragment of 
a base glazed in pale yellow and decorated with green and yellowish brown splashes found 
within the blocking, dates to the late thirteenth — mid fourteenth century and serves as a 
terminus ante quem for its dating. 

This Venetian phase marks the end of occupation in the Western Defences. There is 
no post fifteenth-century evidence from either tower. Unlike the tower excavated in the 
Triconch Palace area which was maintained well into the Venetian period, presumably to 
guard the fish traps in the Vivari Channel, the Western Defences were abandoned. Here, - 
close to the new Venetian tower, overlooking the Vivari Channel and the Triangular 
fortress opposite, both built in late fifteenth or early sixteenth century,” the old defences 
perhaps no longer served any purpose. 
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‘Common women’ or ‘women of free morals’: the 


suppression of prostitution in post-war Thessaloniki 
(1945-1955)! 


Stratos N. Dordanas 
University of Western Macedonia 


During the German occupation (1941-4), the once multicultural city of Thessaloniki 
underwent an unprecedented decline in population, at the same time experiencing a 
degradation of its morals and pre-war social values with the flourishing of brothels sup- 
plying sexual services to the occupying forces. Post-war Thessaloniki, however, presented 
a totally different picture. Within the framework of improving the quality of society, 
prostitution came to be regarded as a leftover from past barbarian times that not only 
threatened the moral and ethical standards of society but even put the very existence of 
the Greek race in jeopardy. A campaign of moral cleansing was introduced, which was 
based on repressive measures rather than on any meaningful societal reform. Hence, the 
‘priestesses of love’ became scapegoats for those in power who envisaged the creation 
of a modern, virtuous city by closing down its brothels; a city that wanted to sever all 
ties with its past merely by eradicating rather than by solving its problems and ethical 
dilemmas. 


Introduction 


The question of moral behaviour has never appeared as onerous as it does today. The 
care for the authoritarian family traditions and the conservative principles that gov- 
ern family existence provides a safeguard protecting members of society from any 
danger that may arise from the ignorance and weaknesses of vulnerable beings who 
are manipulated. The dreadful foreign occupation of our country during the last war, 
with its atrocious consequences, nullified principles and values and is to blame for 
deadening the feelings of honour and stifling the very traditions of the family. Owing 


1 The author owes much gratitude to Tasoula Vervenioti and Philip Carabott for their valuable 
suggestions. 
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to the exceptional circumstances that our fatherland went through, many households, 
deprived of their (male) protectors, were unable to safeguard their women and girls, 
especially minors, from the constantly lurking perils of the occupying soldiers’ temp- 
tations. The ground was thus prepared for needy and destitute women to be taken 
advantage of and exploited. From this time on we have seen the dissolution of mor- 
als and the spread of venereal diseases, which, as is well known, threaten not only 
the health of each individual, but also the existence of our entire nation? 


On 25 August 1922, Law 3032 on ‘Measures on Combating Sexually Transmitted 
Diseases and on Indecent Women’ (zepí tæv uétpov zpog karamoAáíugoiv tv agpodiciov 
vooruátov, cc kat nepi aoéáuvov yovaikóv) was published in the Government Gazette in an 
attempt to establish an explicit legislative framework for the inspection and control of the 
women working in the field of prostitution by authorized agents of the state, which would 
lead to the protection of public health. One of the most important aspects of the Law was 
to differentiate between two types of ‘degenerate’ women. These two categories were (a) 
common women who were compelled to live in brothels and who worked exclusively as 
paid sex workers; and (b) women of free morals who augmented their income by selling 
sexual services in their own homes, in brothels, or elsewhere.? 

The above legislative measures concerned a significant number of women throughout 
Greece who earned their living by offering sexual services in exchange for money. In many 
cities around the country, brothels and prostitutes, as well as the parasitic sector of society 
that generally tended to develop around them, had become not merely a familiar sight for 
a large number of people of diverse origins but had become part of their social fabric. 
Despite occasional reactions from various groups or sectors of society, Athens, Piraeus 
and Thessaloniki are the most characteristic examples of cities where brothels, whether in 
the centre or in the outskirts, operated more or less uninterruptedly for many decades, 
giving their names to entire districts and neighbourhoods and making a strong physical 
impression up to the present day. The red-light districts of Omonia Square in Athens, 
Troumba and Vourla in Piraeus, and the Vardaris area in Thessaloniki are cases in 
point. 

The main aim of the state intervention in 1922 was to control the phenomenon of 
prostitution by means of restrictive measures in accordance with the legislative system 
(Órakavoviotikó obotnua). In this way, state organizations and the official committees set 
up for this purpose had the authority to decide on the establishment, operation or closure 
of the brothels in which the women were forced to live and work. They were only allowed 
to leave the premises with the formal permission of the police and only after having 
undergone a rigorous hygiene examination. Further, an indirect target of the state 


2 Historical Archive of Macedonia, Archive of the General Administration of Northern Greece (henceforth 
HAM, GANG,, file 26, sub-file 1: Ministry of Public Order to the Governors-General and Prefects of the State, 
Police Headquarters of Athens, Piraeus, Patra, Corfu, and Thessaloniki, and the Directorates of the 
Gendarmerie, no. 5009 F.27/1, Athens, 6 June 1946. 

3 K. G. Gardikas, EykAguazoAoyía, | (Athens 1948) 294-6. 
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interventions was those who dealt in human trafficking. Perhaps rather naively, it was 
believed that the regulation of brothels would simultaneously curb or prevent the under- 
ground activities of those who traded in the commercial sexual exploitation of women. It 
was an attempt that from the beginning was doomed to fail, as is evidenced by the increase 
in the numbers of soliciting women, especially in the periods following the Asia Minor 
catastrophe of 1922, when poverty and unemployment drove a substantial number — 
including under-age girls — to prostitution. To deal with this phenomenon, in many cases 
the state simply intervened by shutting down the establishments, as was the case in Athens 
between 1926 and 1933.* 

The closure of the brothels returned to the discussion table and became an issue of 
concern again in Greece at the beginning of the 1950s, which was a time when general 
trends in Europe necessitated changes to the relevant legislation. According to Law 3310 
of 1955 all the brothels were made illegal and had to be closed down on the grounds that 
this would automatically lead to the prevention and suppression of human trafficking, the 
outcome of which would be to free women prostitutes from the fetters of slavery. Having 
thus been liberated, they would be able to ply their trade on the free labour market like 
their counterparts in other European countries.) However, the transition from state con- 
trol of the brothels to the private initiative of individuals was in no terms an easy affair. 
Despite the aspirations of the legislators, the law gave rise to many problems when put 
into effect. In essence, the chief effect of the new law was not the total closure of brothels, 
even though at the time it was presented as such; rather, the law led to a change from a 
situation in which state controlled the running of brothels to one in which individual 
women solicited their own clients. 

In Thessaloniki, the implementation of this law proved especially difficult because of 
the city's numerous local peculiarities. The over-zealous efforts of state representatives to 
eliminate all violations by closing down brothels and orientating the women to manage 
the business of their profession on their own, was carried out within the overall 
framework of a society which was at that difficult time seeking to align itself with 
Europe. 

No general conclusions can be made about the case of Thessaloniki in the period 
1945-55, as the data which would enable a comparison with other Greek cities do not 
exist. Moreover, the issue of prostitution is in itself a difficult area to make generalizations 
about, especially when, as in the case of Greece, related studies are sorely lacking.‘ 


4 G. Lazos, Hopveía koi óig0vixrj owpateuropia ow aóyypovg EAAdóa, I. H cekóióóucvr (Athens 2002) 84. 

5 Ibid., 57-66. 

6 In recent years there seems to have been an increase in the literature. Unfortunately, however, the available 
archival material, as well as statistical data, presents many gaps and discontinuities, thus making any 
comparative period studies on the issue in Greece unreliable. For studies referring to the stages, changes and 
developments of prostitution in the last decades in Greece see indicatively Lazos, Mopveia xoi ÓiOvuej 
conateunopía, I. Petropoulos, To uzovpóéAo (Athens 1980), and A. D. Manganas, Ta exdiddyueva átoua. IHopvcía: 
HaopékkAiog ý zapáfacg (Athens 1994). For another perspective, associated with paid women companions 
(kovcouacióv) in contemporary Athens, see L. Ampatzi, J7otó yia zapéa. Xe€ovadixy diacxédaon ot obyypovn 
EAAáóa (Athens 2009). 
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The case of Thessaloniki: the first decades, 1912—45 


In the case of Thessaloniki, the fall of Ottoman rule and the city’s incorporation into the 
Greek state in 1913 did not bring about the national homogenization of its population, 
and by extension the ethnic make-up of its brothels. During the First World War and 
the inter-war period, Thessaloniki continued to host populations with different religions, 
languages, and cultures. Moslems (until 1923) and Jews coexisted alongside Christians, 
forming a multicultural society within the framework of the Greek state. An interesting 
dimension of the multicultural character of the city is manifested in the usually luxurious 
brothels of the time, whose owners could offer their clients women not only from other 
countries but also of various religions: Christian, Jewish, and Moslem.’ 

As almost always occurs in such cases, the Great War had provided a steady clientele 
for the brothels of Thessaloniki, which were called on to meet the increased demands 
of the multinational Allied Forces on the Macedonian Front. The inter-war period was 
distinguished by significant events, of which the most significant was the Asia Minor 
Disaster. The demographic changes occasioned by these events, especially the arrival 
of the Greek refugees from Turkey and the departure of the Muslims, brought about 
deep-rooted economic, social, and moral crises. The Second World War and the Axis 
occupation of Greece subjected the country’s social structures, not to mention the people’s 
endurance, to yet another great tribulation, which led to a reinterpretation of sexual 
relations and tarnished the city’s social and sexual mores even further, providing the 
brothels both with new clientele and new women. 

The Occupation period was calamitous in terms of the traditional values on which 
the Greeks had been reared until then. Foreign occupation played a significant role in 
overturning the core moral principles as well as undermining the restrictions on social 
relations, especially those related to the acceptable behaviour of women and their relations 
with men, which had been set by the strict patriarchal family during the conservative pre- 
war period. The sudden increase in the number of women who went to work in brothels 
illustrates, in part, the effect of the loosening of morals on the already deep-rooted and 
multi-level societal crisis. The chief factors that drove a substantial number of women, 
many of whom were minors, into prostitution, were the troubled economic climate and 
the pressure of their circumstances, namely, poverty and hunger. An additional factor that 
seems to have played a significant role is the fact that there was a distinct shortage 
of males. This, apart from the absence of the male head of the family, also may have 
contributed to a slackening of moral inhibitions, which may, in turn, have led some 
women to opt for prostitution as a way out of their predicament. 

Thus, from the onset of the Occupation there was a clear differentiation between 
those women who were compelled to turn to prostitution in order to survive or to gain 
some other benefits, and those who worked in consenting adult prostitution and were sex 


7 On this marginal society in the inter-war period in Thessaloniki, see M. Mazower, Salonica: City of Ghosts. 
Christians, Muslims and Jews 1430-1950 (London 2004) 390-9. 
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workers by profession (the ‘priestesses of Aphrodite’ as they are euphemistically referred 
to in Greece). During this time, there existed yet another dichotomy between different 
categories of sex workers: those who worked in the industry and those who, having been 
subjected to rigorous selection criteria, were engaged by the Occupation troops. Besides 
the German paid prostitutes who followed the soldiers of the Third Reich to Thessaloniki, 
local Greek women were enlisted in order to meet the increased sexual demands of the 
occupying army. Needless to say, these distinctions were not evident to wider Greek 
society; as for the Germans, they do not seem to have been in the least bit concerned about 
the social origins of the women or the factors that had led them into prostitution. 

The main concern of the occupying military authorities was to protect their men from 
sexually transmitted infections. They suspected that venereal disease could very well be 
used by the Allies in order to sabotage the strength of the German army. For this reason, 
one of the stipulations for the protection of the soldiers on occupied Greek territory 
pertained to the ‘transmission of venereal diseases’. It specified the following: 


1. All persons engaging in sexual relations with a German citizen who know (or due 
to the specific situation should know) that they suffer from a contagious venereal 
disease are committing an offence punishable by imprisonment. 2. The same punish- 
ment applies to anyone who violates the Orders of the Supreme General [Military 
Governor] of the South-east or the services authorized for this purpose concerning 
measures for the combating of venereal diseases.® 


In fact, during the Occupation the majority of the residents of the brothels supported 
the resistance movement and were involved in numerous covert activities against the 
occupiers. Various urban resistance organizations in Athens, perhaps with a rather large 
dose of exaggeration, claimed to have contributed to the rapid rise in the number of 
German soldiers who contracted venereal diseases. Even though the numbers recorded 
have undoubtedly been inflated, the persistent warnings issued to the local German 
military services that ‘the enemy is operating through infected prostitutes’ indicate that a 
substantial number of soldiers must have fallen into this most unconventional trap of 
the Greek resistance movement. It appears that those German soldiers who were infected 
by Greek prostitutes became unfit for duty. Nevertheless, it must be mentioned that the 
available data on the increase of diseases among German soldiers confirms that something 
of the sort happened only in the last months of 1943, when owing to problems in the 
replenishment of supplies, the provision of contraceptives was discontinued.’ 

It has been established that EAM (National Liberation Front) had also infiltrated this 
field of work by establishing and organizing the EAM-P (National Liberation Front 
of Prostitutes). Having recruited women working in brothels, both EAM and ELAS 


8 Centre for the History of Thessaloniki, Occupation Authorities file (1941-1944): Verordnungsblatt für das 
besetzte griechische Gebiet, Herausgegeben vom Oberbefehlshaber Südost, no. 18, 17 June 1943. 

9 H. Fleischer, Xréupa ka: SBaouxa. H Edda mç Karoyüg xoi vjg Avtíovaogc, 1941—1944, II (Athens 1995) 
57—60. 


10 T. Vervenioti, H yovaixa tns Avríotaonc. H sicodog tæv yovaikóv orv noditixyn (Athens 1994) 145. 
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(National People’s Liberation Army) were extremely averse to any woman of Greek origin 
who was not a sex worker having a sexual relationship with representatives of the occupy- 
ing forces. Often, those women who did not heed the harsh warnings of the Resistance 
Organizations ended up having their heads shaved and the letter ‘P’ (x6pvy-mpoddtpia) cut 
into their faces once or twice as an act of stigmatization. There were also instances where 
women working as prostitutes who had been accused of collaborating with the enemy 
were executed as an example of what the fate of traitors might be." 

If the resistance movement actively, and admittedly quite effectively, assumed the 
task of keeping in check those women who infringed the binding family values and 
betrayed the nation by having relationships with the occupiers, the question that needs to 
be asked is: What stance did the occupied Greek government take in this respect? To some 
extent during the period of occupation (1941-4), and much more intensely after 1945, 

.the police authorities took on the role as prosecutors of venereal disease by arresting 
prostitutes, transporting them to hospital and subjecting them to inspection in order to 
ascertain their state of health. Reports of the Vice Department of the Thessaloniki police 
repeatedly give accounts of incidents such as the following: ‘Ten women of free morals 
were arrested and subjected to hygiene inspection, two of whom were found to be 
infected and while under police custody were admitted to the Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases'.? In other isolated cases of police detention, the reports contained detailed 
accounts, and arrests were made for other reasons, such as those described below: 


On 26 June 1946 the prostitute Smaro, widow of Christos A., aged 26, born in 
Constantinople and a resident of this city, with one child, was arrested because 
despite having been labelled a common woman and placed for employment in 
a brothel, she did not go to work, nor did she present herself for the obligatory twice- 
weekly health inspection. She was brought before the Prosecutor, put on trial, and 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment." 


The prostitute Efstratia K., wife of Evangelos, aged 27, born in Smyrna and a resident 
of this city, a Greek [...] Orthodox Christian, was arrested for leaving her brothel 
without permission, in violation of Law 3032. The afore-mentioned individual 
appeared before the Prosecutor.!* 


In sum, the women who worked as prostitutes, whether they fell into the category 
of common women or women of free morals, were but one piece of the mosaic that 
constituted the multitude of voices and faces found on the fringe of society in occupied 
Thessaloniki. At that time, the city’s entire structure was rotten to the core: collaboration 


11 Ibid., 144-52. 

12 HAM, GANG, file B/24, sub-file 2: Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office of Public Security, ‘Bulletin 
of Crimes and Incidents of 25 June, 1946’, to the Headquarters of the Royal Gendarmerie, Department of 
Public Security, no. 33/20/174, Athens. 

13 Ibid., ‘Bulletin of Crimes and Incidents of 27 June 1946’, no. 33/20/176. 

14 Ibid., ‘Bulletin of Crimes and Incidents of 27 June 1946’, no. 33/20/160. 
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with the foreign invader, the smell of decay and corruption, the bitter taste of betrayal, 
rampant promiscuity and dirty money alongside the anxiety for daily survival in the face 
of the myriad of dangers constituted a world that is lucidly reconstructed and brought to 
life in Eleftheria Drosaki’s book on Occupation and resistance in Thessaloniki: 


Every night, card-players’ clubs and casinos, which the German Security Service had 
set up in order to closely observe the resistance organizations and simultaneously 
to collect money, as well as to corrupt [the citizens], are full of black marketeers, 
traitors, Gestapo agents, prostitutes, undercover spies, and informers [...]. German 
nurses, soft as fresh cream, and many other German women in brown and green 
uniforms, brought here to ‘serve’ their army, live and circulate among us. They 
reside at the Hotel Modern on [the corner of] Syngrou and Egnatia Streets, which 
was appropriated for that purpose. There are also our [Greek] women. They have 
been ‘rigorously selected’ and put under stringent restrictions. They are kept in 
requisitioned hotels, such as those on the corners of Ermou and Komninon Streets, 
or Mitropoleos and Komninon Streets, and they serve only officers who go there, and 
‘NUR FÜR OFFIZIERE is written in black letters on a small grey sign at the entrance 
of these hotels [. . .].'? 


Attempts to cleanse social and sexual mores, 1945—50 


Following the Liberation of Greece, state services, with the assistance of official interna- 
tional organizations, were mobilized to provide its citizens with relief from the suffering 
caused by the four years of Occupation. The international community was the first to 
launch a campaign for the protection of the most vulnerable sections of the population: 
those women and children who suffered hardship, not only because of the shortages caused 
by the war and the ensuing foreign Occupation, but also through the sexual abuse, the 


oppression and the exploitation that a relatively large number had endured under the - 


foreign armies. Several months after the end of the war, the International Office for 
the Suppression of Female and Child Prostitution was founded in London, its main 
objective being to implement the necessary measures that would bring relief and boost the 
morale of the hapless victims of the Occupation. 

With the aim of creating a clearer picture of the situation in Greece, the Interna- 
tional Office requested the contribution of the Greek government. In order to collect the 
respective information, the Greek Ministry of the Interior had a questionnaire sent out 
to Chiefs of Police, Governors-general and Prefects, which included the. following 
questions: 


15 E. Drosaki, Ev OeocoAovíkn. . . and tov zÓAuO, thv katoyý kar tjv avtiotacn (Athens 1985) 66. 
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a) Were any brothels established in your city and the area of your jurisdiction during 
the foreign occupation for use by the German and Italian armies? If so, how many? 
b) Were women and girls forced by the enemy to reside in these brothels? c) Did any 
other centres operate in the area of your jurisdiction and in your city (if so, how many 
and of what type), or did the enemy adopt other means for the gratification of their 
armies’ carnal desires? If so, which? d) Have women and girls been transferred from 
your region to Germany, and have they been forced to become residents of brothels 
or to serve immoral organizations in any other form? e) Have women and girls of 
enemy nationality been transported from their homes and compelled to reside in 
brothels or for purposes of other related relations with the opposite sex?! 


The ministry took this opportunity to provide itself with a more complete picture of 
the situation in Greece: the number of brothels in existence and the types of premises; the 
number of women involved in prostitution in each region around the country, and the 
percentage of these that were legal. In addition, the minister, Konstantinos Tsatsos, asked 
the government services to officially document their views on the actual ‘measures that 
should be taken in order to suppress this evil and restrict the danger that our society and 
more generally our people might incur from the ruinous effects that the proliferation of 
immorality and the spread of venereal disease may produce’.!” 

In 1945 the Greek state began to devise measures with the express aim of restricting 
what was termed ‘this evil’ that had appeared in society with the spread of moral turpitude 
and sexually transmitted disease. Seen from this perspective, prostitution was not merely 
an intimidating social factor for a nation that had just emerged deeply wounded from the 
war and was in the midst of social and political upheaval, on the one hand having to deal 
with the radical visionaries, and on the other, the die-hards of the pre-war established 
order, that is, the political and economic elite. The issue of prostitution at that time 
appeared to pose a threat to the very existence of the Greek state itself. For this reason its 
eradication became an undertaking of national significance. 

The first tangible manifestations of this policy become apparent in the decisions of 
the official regional committees responsible for matters related to sexually transmitted 
diseases and ‘indecent women’. These committees, consisting of three or five members, 
had been set up on the basis of Law 3032 of 25 August 1922. Their duties included 
officially certifying the women who appeared before them as ‘indecent’ or conversely, 
removing such a label; granting licences to operate brothels or issuing edicts for their 
closure; and, in the official wording of the time, ‘bringing women that have a tendency to 
promiscuous behaviour back onto the right path’.'® 


16 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Ministry of the Interior, 2nd General Directorate, Directorate of Urban 
Police to Police Headquarters of Athens, Piraeus, Patra, Corfu, and Thessaloniki and the Governors-General 
and Prefects of the State, no. 4521 F.27/10, Athens, 20 June 1945. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Government Gazette (henceforth GG], vol. I, no. 157, Athens, 25 August 1922. 
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In Thessaloniki, the Committee based on Law 3032 met once a week at the premises 
of the Vice Department. It comprised the Department Head of the Prefecture, on behalf 
of the presiding Prefect, a senior police officer, and a doctor. In 1946, it issued a series of 
decisions, which went further than merely taking each case to the criminal court. In certain 
situations, the outcome of these decisions resulted in the deportation of female offenders. 
Besides the breach of hygiene conditions, there were other reasons for which the commit- 
tee could order that an ‘indecent’? woman be deported. In the summer of 1946, the Prefect 
of Thessaloniki received a letter from the Patra Police Department stating the following: 


I report that our Department received Konstantina Makedona, daughter of 
Athanasios, who, following your decision, was conveyed here for licentiousness. On 
this matter we plead that such women are hitherto no longer sent here for corrective 
purposes, as we do not have adequate establishments and the two brothels that do 
exist are already overcrowded with such women; [this,] coupled with the accessibil- 
ity to means of transport makes it easy for them to escape. Our opinion is that these 
women should be deported to certain islands from which the possibility of their 
escape is almost impossible.” 


In an attempt to further consolidate the moral cleansing campaign to rid society of 
the blemish of prostitution, the Ministry of Public Order sought and found inspiration in 
the methods with which other Western countries had chosen to deal with the issue during 
the same period. Thus, towards the end of 1946, both the Central Committee based on 
Law 3032 and the Prefects of State, acting as chairpersons of the local committees, took 
notice of an article, published on 17 April of that same year in the French journal Presse 
Médicale entitled ‘The Closure of Brothels and Reinforcement of the Struggle against 
Procurement’. Using this publication as a basis and with the assertion that ‘already, in the 
majority of the most advanced countries, [prostitution] has been abolished, since it con- 
stitutes a blot on contemporary society’, the members of the committee were well equipped 
to make decisions in accordance with the spirit of the legal system, which did not favour 
the establishment of new brothels but rather the gradual closure of the existing ones.” 

The severe measures against prostitution, such as shutting down brothels, comprised 
one aspect of official state laws and policies. The other side of the coin was the acknowl- 
edgement that women working in the sex industry had an occupational right to be 
protected by official state services. The rationale behind this was to avoid these women 
being stigmatized as social deviants and consequently being segregated from the rest of 
society. For this purpose the local committees, in cooperation with the police authorities, 
were charged with the task of eradicating the various underground gangs and individuals 


19 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: City Police, Department of General Security of Patra, to the Prefect as 
chairperson of the Committee based on Law 3032, no. 4279, Patra, 11 July 1946. 

20 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Ministry of Public Order, 1st General Directorate, Directorate of Urban 
Police to the Central committee based on Law 3032, no. III99 F.27/I, Athens, 25 November 1946. 
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who made huge profits by exploiting women in sex employment. These included all 
manner of protectors, such as pimps, owners and operators of sex industry establishments, 
and the like. All of the above were characterized as ‘social parasites of the lowest level’ 
and were regarded as the main culprits in the crime of procurement. At the same time, in 
the endeavour to curb the spread of sexually transmitted diseases, a way had to be found 
to make it as easy as possible for women to quit the brothels and continue to ply their 
trade in rented lodgings in private residences under the vigilant eye of the committees, the 
police authorities, and the health services. Given the inevitability of this occurring, at least 
the fundamental matters of hygiene, safety and decency of the workplace amenities had 
to be guaranteed, and the economic discrepancies between the so-called ‘common women’ 
and paid sex workers in brothels had to be redressed.”! 

In addition to taking measures for the protection of ‘indecent women’, the police 
were burdened with what for them was a totally new role, namely that of welfare worker. 
Until then their jurisdiction had involved simply arresting the women and bringing them 
before the hygiene committees, or submitting reports recommending that a woman be 
classified as either ‘common’ or ‘of free morals’. From now on, however, they were 
expected to deal with each situation separately, aiming to lead back the ‘promiscuous 
fallen women’, especially those under the age of twenty, onto the ‘right path’ and into 
leading ‘a moral way of life’. How was the Police Department to accomplish this? Despite 
the fact that, in theory, the Ministry of Public Order emphasized tolerance and compo- 
sure, it was highly unlikely that the law enforcement agents possessed such attributes. ‘For 
this purpose, it is recommended that [the women] be treated with patience and equanim- 
ity; their parents, relatives or guardians should be located and contacted, followed by a 
private conference with the Heads of Services, where [the guardians] must be prevailed 
upon to undertake the charge and protection of these unfortunate creatures’ .” 

Hence, throughout 1946, it appears that the State found itself in a predicament of 
indecision, if not outright bewilderment, as to how the problem of prostitution should be 
confronted. On the one hand, it prepared to take strict measures which would eradicate 
this ‘great social evil’, by prohibiting the operation of brothels, but without considering 
what would become of the women who earned their livelihood from the sex trade. On 
the other hand, this same state presented a compassionate face. With the help of the 
social services it attempted to protect these so-called ‘unfortunate creatures’ from further 
exploitation, while endeavouring not only to encourage but also to facilitate any woman 
who chose to abandon her dissolute way of life by finding employment in the formal 
sector. 

A few months before the end of the Civil War, some state representatives decided to 
resolve the issue once and for all by resorting to severe legal measures. In March 1949, the 
General Administrator of Macedonia informed the prefects that the Ministry of Public 
Order, having ascertained that the increase in the number of brothels had become difficult 


21 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Ministry of Public Order, no. 5009 F.27/1, Athens, 6 June 1946. 
22 Ibid. 
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to ignore, proposed to drastically reduce, or if possible even to close, all establishments in 
the sex industry. The prefects, in cooperation with the police and health authorities, were 
given a mandate to take every conceivable measure in order to reduce, or better still to 
close down, all the brothels before the year was out. The logic behind this resolution was 
based on the thinking that there is an indissoluble link between ‘indecent’ brothels and 
the phenomena of moral licentiousness, the degeneration of youth, and prostitution. It 
must be emphasized that, at the same time, the Greek government was under immense 
pressure from the United Nations to close sex-industry establishments.” 

Even so, the closure of the brothels was no easy task, at least for some of the bigger, 
more exclusive premises patronized by clients belonging to the créme de la créme of Greek 
society. As far as the lesser brothels are concerned, the Committee based on Law 3032 
began by issuing routine closure notices on the grounds that they did not meet the required 
standards of hygiene. Thus, four brothels were closed down in one day, three of which 
were in Bara (Vakchou and Tantalou Streets), an area well known for its brothels.” 

In contrast, the procedure for acquiring the documentation stating the final decision 
to close one of the best known and oldest brothels turned out to be extremely difficult and 
time-consuming, since its name, its location and its important clientele, together with the 
involvement of powers-that-be, resulted in a real deluge of paperwork. In addition, the 
brothel near the White Tower Square, on Vasileos Georgiou Street, attracted the attention 
of the Committee based on Law 3032, the Port Authority Treasury, and the Thessaloniki 
Municipal Council. 

First, the members of the Committee were called on to make their decision after 
considering all the factors affecting the issue, such as the fact that: a) the premises where 
the brothel was situated were not included in the approved city plan of the Thessaloniki 
Municipal Council; b) the establishment had been operating for twenty-five years; c) it 
was not in or near a residential area; d) its distance from the waterfront was over the 
required seventy metres and thus did not obstruct people going on their stroll; and e) the 
particular brothel, with its expensive furnishings and its adherence to all the hygiene 
regulations, served the needs not only of the city’s ‘high society’ but ‘also the military 
officers following the decision of the local Military Police’ to allow their men to visit the 
premises. On the basis of the above factors, the members of the committee issued a state- 
ment in favour of this particular brothel staying open, stipulating that in order to prevent 
any offence to morality, the person in charge of the establishment ‘be required to construct 
a wall over two metres high on the south-west and south sides of the courtyard, making 
it absolutely impossible to see the movements or activities of the house residents or their 


guests? .? 


23 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: General Administration of Macedonia to the Prefects of the General 
Administration of Macedonia, no. 29825, Thessaloniki, 10 March 1949. 

24 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Vice Department, *On the closure 
of three brothels in the neighbourhood of Bara’ and ‘On the closure of the brothel at Irinis Street no. 27-B’, 
no. 19/22/22b and 19/10/20d, to the Prefecture of Thessaloniki, Thessaloniki, 1 September 1950. 

25 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Minutes of the Committee based on Law 3032, no. 276, Thessaloniki, 
25 May 1950. 
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However, the decision to allow this particular brothel to continue functioning was a 
bone of contention. On 21 September 1950, the Thessaloniki Port Authority Treasury sent 
a letter to the Tourist Service, stating its opposition to the existence of the dwelling in 
question, because not only did it tarnish the city’s tourist image but it also detracted from 
the splendour of the new seafront promenade from the White Tower to Evzonon Street. 
The construction of this new road had just been completed by the Port Authority 
Treasury, who was planning to have it paved and supplied with electricity in the near 
future. In its letter, the Port Authority Treasury stated the following: 


In order to complete the design project for the beautification of the New Seafront 
Promenade, it is imperative that the brothel located opposite the Electricity Company 
and which is within sight of the promenade be removed. The presence at such a fre- 
quented spot of such a disreputable establishment, which exudes moral putrefaction, 
is not only hideous but an outright offence to morality. It is totally unacceptable that 
families who take their children for recreational strolls are forced to witness the 
mortification of society. One cannot fathom the notion of tourism being associated 
with the intentions of this house, which under the present circumstances cannot con- 
tinue to exist [and be allowed to] provoke public sentiment as well as the derision of 
foreign visitors.” 


The services responsible in this domain of the Municipality of Thessaloniki were in 
agreement with the views of the Port Authority Treasury, which opined that the only 
solution was to relocate the brothel rather than demolish it, since the particular site 
constituted a detached plot of land in compliance with town planning requirements. 
Following these interventions, the committee re-examined the case in question and in 
November 1950 decided to give three months' notice for the brothel to relocate to 
another part of the city.” 

Why did the supposedly irrevocable decision to close down all the brothels not 
prevail in this particular case, and why was an exception was made to relocate it? The 
most likely answer to this question is that not only was its clientele of a high social status, 
but also the owner/operator of the establishment had paid substantial amounts of money 
throughout the preceding period, under pressure from the committee, in order for it to 
continue operating. Nevertheless, the end of 1950 found one brothel after another being 
closed down as part of the government's campaign to purge the city of what were claimed 
to be morally unsanitary elements. However, it soon became apparent that the endeavours 
to protect post-war civil society from the erosion of ethics and morals could not be 


26 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Commission of the Treasury of the Port of Thessaloniki to the Tourism 
Service, no. 3402, Thessaloniki, 21 September 1950. 

27 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Municipality of Thessaloniki, Directorate of Technical Services, *On the 
removal of the brothel next to the White Tower Square', to the Minister and Governor-General of Northern 
Greece, no. 42204, Thessaloniki, 31 October 1950. 

28 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Minutes of the Committee based on Law 3032, no. 302, Thessaloniki, 
23 November 1950. 
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founded on decisions that sought to deal with the problem through policing measures 
whose outcome, in effect, spawned new problems. 


Eliminating prostitution, 1950—5 


In June 1951, the Minister of the Interior, Nikolaos Bakopoulos, sent a document to the 
Prefect of Thessaloniki, in which he expressed his opposition to the permanent closure of 
the city’s brothels. In the document, he posed a series of critical questions which had 
arisen from the implementation of the particular decision. According to the data the 
Minister had at his disposal, the Committee based on Law 3032, under the chairmanship 
of the Prefect, had by then ordered the closure of twenty-eight brothels. Of these, six had 
been given until the end of the month, and the rest until the end of the year to close down. 
On the basis of these facts, the Minister requested to be informed about the justification 
for this decision and the existing plans regarding the manner with which any potential 
problems would be dealt with. He requested that the closure of the remaining establish- 
ments be postponed until further notice, highlighting a significant aspect of the issue, 
which had apparently not yet been taken into consideration by his subordinates: 


As is well known, brothels serve a social need, and their abrupt and inadvertent 
closure will have dire consequences for both public order and public health on 
account of the danger of the transmission and spread of venereal diseases, since it 
would be impossible to provide [the necessary] police and health inspections of the 
indecent women who supply sexual services to countless men.” 


What resulted from the meetings of these officials on this particular issue has not been 
documented in the sources. Nevertheless, the actual outcome was that during the year 
1951 all the brothels in the city (divided into Categories A, B, and C depending on the 
establishment and the conditions of cleanliness and hygiene) were put under lock and key. 


In total, this involved twenty premises employing a hundred and twenty-three women. All ` 


the members of the Committee based on Law 3032, led by the chairperson, the Prefect of 
Thessaloniki, claimed that the decision had been unanimously taken on the basis of 
a detailed study. The reasoning behind this decision was based on the need to protect 
public morality and the values of humanity and culture: 


In terms of public morality [...] ugliness [...] had to be encountered by old and 
young alike; women, young girls, the elderly, under-age schoolboys and schoolgirls 
[...] found themselves having to pass in front of the wretched brothels, some of 
which by an unfortunate circumstance were located along the main thoroughfares 
and close to schools, neighbourhood marketplaces, [. . .] but also [. . .]an entire horde 


29 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 1: Ministry of the Interior to the Prefect of Thessaloniki, no. 5259/5258, 
Athens, 9 June 1951. 
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of {so-called protectors], pimps, and drug traffickers loitered around these premises; 
in a word, a clique comprising the lowest level of social parasites; hence, not only 
was public morality offended in a myriad of ways, but also public order was regu- 
larly disturbed [...]. The living conditions of these pitiable beings [the common 
women], with the exception of very few, were unspeakably wretched. The working 
conditions were literally bestial. The exploitation by the brothel operators or owners 
as well as by the various hangers-on surpassed all limits, as [these women] were 
coerced into doing forced labour, which placed them below the level of beasts, and, 
without the right to freely communicate with others, they were deprived of all 
pleasures in life. Locked away from the sun and the open air, they were sickly; and 
a large number of them were at risk of developing tuberculosis. [It] was only to be 
expected that they would be mentally and psychologically disturbed, rendering 
them slothful and shiftless. Without question, one does not need to be ‘progressive’ 
in order to acknowledge that such a plight offends the principles of humanity and 
our civilization.” 


Furthermore, the Prefecture had intentionally requested the assistance of women’s 
philanthropic organizations for the ‘protection, education, and reform of women who 
were prone to a licentious life’! as well as the opinion of other city authorities on such 
a serious social issue, gauging that from every perspective public opinion supported their 
decision.” 

Among the first bodies to respond to the Prefect’s request was the Thessaloniki Police 
Department, which stated that it agreed in principle with the closure of the brothels, so 
long as it was carried out gradually. However, it pointed out that this could cause an acute 
housing shortage for these women following the closure of the brothels, while at the same 
time attention was drawn to the fact that the social needs of the population, which 
essentially meant the sexual needs of the army and the security forces, required that these 
premises remain open.? 

The Metropolitan Bishopric of Thessaloniki took a stance on this controversial social 
issue by sending a long, detailed letter to the Prefecture, stating that within the framework 
of the protection of the Christian populace and the moral purification of society, it was 
wholly in favour of the measure to close down the ‘disreputable establishments'.^* The 


30 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Letter of the members of the Committee based on Law 3032/1922 to the 
editor of the newspaper Nea Alitheia. 

31 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Thessaloniki Prefecture to the Association of Academic Women, 
no. 19392, Thessaloniki, 11 July 1952. 

32 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: The Prefect to the Most Holy Metropolitan Bishop and the University of 
Thessaloniki, no. 16495, Thessaloniki, 14 May 1952. 

33 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Greek Royal Gendarmerie, Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office of 
Public Security, to the Prefecture of Thessaloniki, ‘On the closure of the functioning brothels’, no. 50/2/9c, 
Thessaloniki, 28 April 1951. 

34 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Metropolitan Bishopric of Thessaloniki to the Prefect of Thessaloniki, 
no. 1961 and D.18, Thessaloniki, April 24 1951 and May 26 1952. 
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Central Port Authority, in line with the views of its superior authority, the Ministry of 
Public Order, was of the opinion that there should first be a gradual phasing out of the 
sex establishments, followed by their definitive closure.” In turn, the General Superinten- 
dents of Primary and Secondary Education shared similar views, advising on the need for 
an in-depth study of all aspects of the issue? 

The University of Thessaloniki was represented in this dialogue through the corre- 
spondence of Dimitrios Karanikas, Professor of Criminal Law in the Faculty of Law and 
Economics, who considered it imperative to remove the brothels from the city centre by 
closing them down gradually in order not to have them near schools and conservatories. 
Like Metropolitan Panteleimon, Karanikas referred to two letters sent to the Vice Squad 
by a certain doctor, who spoke out against the decision to close the brothels on the grounds 
of it being ‘anti-social, undemocratic, un-Christian, un-Greek. He claimed that not only 
would such a measure not be for the good of public health, but it would result in the 
slackening of moral values.’ In his letters the doctor used strong language to describe the 
authors of the proposal." Even the Third Army Corps was in agreement with the closure 
of the brothels, contradicting the reservations of the committee, which expected the 
military authorities to insist that some establishments remain in operation to meet the 
needs of the army.?? 

A clear picture of how the situation developed following the Prefecture’s initiative is 
presented in a report by the Office of Public Security of the Thessaloniki Police Depart- 
ment dated 22 March 1952. The report’s author, Police Commissioner Col. Georgios 
Vardoulakis, was revealing in regard to the problems that had arisen from the closure 
of all the brothels, which had been carried out without any planning or any alternative 
proposals. In the excerpt from the report provided below, the Police Commissioner 
addresses the Prefect, who is the chief person responsible for the turn that the issue of 
prostitution had taken: 


In regard to the definitive closure [...] of the city’s brothels during the past year, a 
serious persistent sexual problem has arisen, in particular [concerning] the military 
personnel, [both those] serving [in the city] and [those] in transit, as well as those 
mobile [members] of the population. The situation is now dangerously increasing 
covert sexual [behaviour], licentiousness, and the corruption of youth. Simultaneously 


35 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Central Port Authority of Thessaloniki, Office of the Deputy 
Harbourmaster, to the Prefecture of Thessaloniki, no. 2183/1029, Thessaloniki, 21 April 1951. 

36 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: General Superintendence of Primary Education of the 4th Region 
and General Superintendence of Secondary Education, 7th Education Region, to the Prefecture of Thessaloniki, 
no. 879 and 1275, Thessaloniki, 16 April 1951. 

37 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Letter from Thrasyvoulos Margaritis to the Vice Department, 
Thessaloniki, 19 April 1952 and typed article by him with the title ‘The suppression of corruption and 
prostitution’. For this article, see also Nea Alitheia, 11 April 1952. 

38 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Prefecture of Thessaloniki to the Ministry of the Interior, ‘On the 
brothels operating in the city of Thessaloniki’, 28 June 1951. 
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it gives rise to the threat of sexually transmitted diseases, given that it is difficult 
to monitor the health of military personnel. One could say that for the women 
secretly engaging in prostitution in hotels [and] secret houses, apart from facilitating 
licentiousness by offering them asylum, it [actually facilitates] their exploitation. 
Apart from this, in conjunction with the existing economic crisis and [high] unem- 
ployment, it has become much easier for the various exploiters to introduce women 


to a licentious life and to prostitution, especially the poor and unprotected [. . .].? 


Thus, according to Police Commissioner Vardoulakis, none of the objectives of the 
measure had been met. On the contrary, the situation seemed to have actually worsened. 
On the one hand, those involved in the underground activities of pimping and the 
exploitation of women prospered as brothels became illegal, while on the other, there was 
increased demand for satisfying the sexual needs of thousands of soldiers and visitors to 
Thessaloniki. In addition, paid sex had been removed from the heart of the city centre to 
various other locations, which at the time were a relatively long way out on the outskirts, 
such as Oreokastro, Derveni and the area of the American Farm School, where only those 
of a high socio-economic status could afford to pay the high prices demanded for the 
provision of sex services. Clearly, the situation had got out of the control and beyond the 
supervision of the official authorities. It was in order to re-establish this control that 
Vardoulakis strongly advised that some brothels be re-opened.” 

A few months later the matter was taken up by the Head of the Police Vice 
Department, Major Georgios Zisimos. More specifically, in a report dated 4 December, 
Zisimos concurred with the Police Commissioner’s observations and requested that he use 
his official capacity in order to re-establish a limited number of brothels: 


[...] It has already been proven from the intervening period until today that the 
definitive closure of the brothels in the city within the last year has brought no 
positive results. On the contrary, it has increased covert sex, prostitution, and the 
introduction to a licentious life for very many women, especially the poor, unpro- 
tected, and orphaned girls. Clandestine brothels have multiplied, and exploitation 
and corruption, both there and in the other disreputable centres, and even in hotels, 
are worrying. In spite of the fact that the supervision by my service and the prosecu- 
tion of perpetrators of vice crimes in general are strict and complete [. ..], we have 
not observed any improvement in the situation. Besides this, because many of the 
women of free morals living in apartments, rooms or hotels are not able to exercise 
their trade, and when in certain cases they do so, an unbearable situation is created 
for the other residents and neighbours, whose complaints and protests we receive 
daily. Mention must be made of the recent arrival of the American Navy in this city's 


39 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Greek Royal Gendarmerie, Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office 
of Public Security, to the Prefect of Thessaloniki, ‘On the Founding of a certain number of "pensions", 
no. 50/2/11, Thessaloniki, 22 March 1952. 

40 Ibid. 
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harbour, where an embarrassing situation for the city of Thessaloniki has been 
observed for this very reason. The central locations of the city and the waterfront 
boulevard have become filled with all sorts of women of suspicious morals, go- 
betweens and crooks attempting to attract American sailors in order to recommend 
women, or else clandestine houses and centres of licence for carnal encounters.*! 


The police reports reveal the magnitude of the problem which had arisen from the 
closure of the brothels. It was apparent that the forced eviction of the women from the 
establishments, accompanied by the removal of their classification as ‘common women’, 
which placed them in the category of ‘women of free morals’ and ‘free-lovers’, was a step 
that had not taken many aspects of the issue into account and, in particular, had not 
considered the fate of these women. They continued to ply their trade illegally, but under 
negative conditions. For these women, whether they were referred to as ‘common women’ 
or ‘women of free morals’ was of little consequence. However, the outcome of this 
measure had the serious effect of intensifying the activities and power of those parasitic 
elements of the underworld that lived off the exploitation and the toil of the women. 

The other side of the coin was the poverty that these women suffered. Apart from 
the fact that no welfare measures of any form had been taken, any financial or other 
assistance that could have been given to them was not feasible, as to a large extent it was 
socially unacceptable. In other words, the Committee based on Law 3032 had expended 
its energy in persuading the other official bodies to comply with the proposal, and then 
imposed it onto society without resolving any of the crucial issues concerning the very real 
problem of the women’s present and future survival. The authorities had initially 
attempted to reform the prostitutes of the brothels by engaging many of them in various 
jobs and placing the others in the category of ‘women of free morals’ with the aim of 
making it easier for them to work in nightclubs (cabarets etc.). However, for the major- 
ity of these women, the reality of their situation was very different. In May, 1952 a ‘former 
prostitute at no. 26 Vakchou Street, Thessaloniki’ submitted an application to the Vice 
Department requesting that she be classified as ‘a woman of free morals’ again, since she 
was in dire financial straits: 


With your permission I wish to inform you of the following: I am a former common 
woman from Thessaloniki and was erased from the register during the closing of the 
brothels [...]. Since I was left without a job, I was forced to sell the few items of 
furniture I had in my possession in order to support myself. I humbly request that 
the respected Service of the Vice Department grant me a Licence of Free Morals, 
which will enable me to work, as I am in a desperate financial situation. I also request 
that your Department labels me and assists in granting me the License of Free 
Morals.*? 


41 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Police Headquarters of Thessaloniki Vice Department, to Thessaloniki 
Police Headquarters, Office of Public Security, *On the re-establishment of a certain number of brothels', 
no. 19/42/78b, Thessaloniki, 4 December 1952. 

42 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Application by Marika K. to the Thessaloniki Vice Department, 30 May 
1952. 
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The end of 1952 found the Head of the Thessaloniki Police Department, despite some 
reservations, convinced of the necessity to re-open a number of sex establishments. The 
adverse turn that events had taken forced Col. Georgios Pappas to send a letter to the 
Minister of Northern Greece, requesting his intervention in repealing the Committee’s 
decision and in reopening certain sex establishments ‘in order to serve the mobile sectors 
of the population, as well as the men of the armed forces in Thessaloniki.” 

It appears that sufficient pressure was exercised in this direction so that in February 
1953 the Committee approved the opening and operation of three brothels in three differ- 
ent residences on Fokaias and Navmachias Ellis Streets, which housed thirty-two women 
legally classified as *women of free morals'. According to a report from the Vice Depart- 
ment the ‘demands’ of the military and visitors to the city had imposed the need for the 
operation of these establishments, which at the same time helped to extricate the women 
from being exploited by hotel managers, which until then had been the case. Furthermore, 
this action offered them the financial independence necessary to ensure they lived a more 
dignified life as well as enjoying more humane treatment.“ 

At the beginning of 1955, the Minister of the Interior, Euripides Kalantzis, sent an 
urgent request that all the governors-general and prefects of the nation complete a 
fourteen-point questionnaire on “The measures to abolish prostitution and eliminate 
the exploitation of common women by third parties’. This information would form the 
basis for the Greek government's summary report to the General Secretary of the United 
Nations for the years 1953-4.* 

Several months later, the Thessaloniki Police Department completed its report on the 
questionnaire, which was also forwarded to the Prefecture. The report included all the 
available data concerning these two years and provided a complete picture of the effective- 
ness of the measures to combat sex trafficking and prostitution in the city. According to 
the report, for this period these phenomena appear to have abated and all the ‘indecent 
women' had been registered, even those who until then had been procuring clients 
covertly. Statistics show that all thirty-two women officially employed in the city's three 
establishments had been labelled as common women prior to 1951; they had never been 
employed in any other field; they held Greek citizenship and were between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age. In addition, another ninety-five were labelled as *women of free 
morals’, of whom thirty-four carried out indoor sex work from their homes in the ill- 
reputed neighbourhood of Bara, while the other sixty-one, dispersed throughout the city, 
sold sex either from their homes, or their clients! houses, or covertly in hotels on the 


43 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Greek Royal Gendarmerie, Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office 
of Public Security, to the General Administration of Northern Greece, Office of the Minister, ‘On the 
re-establishment of a number of brothels', no. 50/2/11d, Thessaloniki, 4 December 1952. 

44 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Vice Department, to the Prefect of 
Thessaloniki, ‘Life in the residences of women of free morals’, no. 19/42/81, Thessaloniki, 16 May 1953. 

45 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Ministry of the Interior to the Governors-General and Prefects of the 
State, Athens, 20 January 1955. 
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outskirts of town. The women in this category were between twenty and forty years of 
age, all were Greek, and a few had previously worked in nightclubs. 

Of particular interest for these two years are the statistics on the prison sentences 
(one to eighteen months) imposed by the Thessaloniki Criminal Court for procurement 
and exploitation. The perpetrators were ninety-seven individuals (seventy-three men and 
twenty-four women) convicted of ‘facilitating indecency by others’; eleven (five men 
and six women) were sentenced for pimping; three (all men) for exploiting women for 
prostitution; and seven (four men and three women) for ‘slave trading." The proposals 
accompanying this and other data on prostitution at this time are likewise informative. In 
brief, the Thessaloniki Chief of Police noted that the state had not made any provision 
following the implementation of the measure to close the sex establishments in 1951, with 
the result that some women had fallen into the ruthless hands of exploiters and pimps, 
while others had had to depart to other towns in Greece. For this reason, it was recom- 
mended that organizations and institutions be created which would take on the task of 
re-educating these women with the aim of facilitating their social re-integration into main- 
stream society. Lastly, it supported the continued operation of the three houses, which 
provided the women employed there with financial independence. 

Paradoxically, while the above proposals were being put forward with the intention 
of curbing the exploitation of women and meeting the needs of certain sectors of society, 
the regressive Law 3310 ‘On the combatting of contagious diseases and other provisions’ 
was passed in Parliament and published in the Government Gazette on 22 July 1955. 
Within three months of the implementation of Article 19 of Law 3310, all the brothels or 
establishments of this nature were definitively closed down and it became unlawful to 
found any new such establishments.” 

Unsurprisingly, the implementation of yet another law decreeing the closure of sex 
establishments all over Greece had exactly the same negative results as those of the previ- 
ous decision, which only four years earlier had been taken by the Prefect of Thessaloniki 
as Chairperson of the Committee based on Law 3032. Nevertheless, in the years that 
followed, the streets of Bara continued to house indecent women, and brothels continued 
to offer their services to their clientele without interruption. This happened in spite of 
the occasional complaints and sporadic negative reactions from the neighbours, or the 
announcement, every now and then, of the city’s plans to develop Vardaris into a tourist 
area. It was not until twelve years later that the police authorities officially acknowledged 


46 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: Greek Royal Gendarmerie, Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office of 
Public Security, to the Prefecture of Thessaloniki, ‘Report on the measure to repress procurement and the 
sexual exploitation by third parties’ [subsequently Report], no. 38/21/2, Thessaloniki, 27 May 1955. 

47 HAM, GANG, file 26, sub-file 2: ‘Report’, Thessaloniki, 27 May 1955. 

48 Op. cit. 

49 GG, vol. A, no. 196, Athens, 22 July 1955. 
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that prostitution was a serious social problem that could not effectively be resolved with 
repressive measures of enforcement.°? 


Conclusions 


In the inter-war period, the Greek state laid the initial foundations for the control of 
prostitution through the introduction of legislative, judicial and administrative measures. 
The first step required the classification of women as indecent and their subsequent 
classification as either ‘common women’ or ‘women of free morals’. Then they were issued 
with licences and health books, which enabled them to work in the sex industry. 
The state’s radical intervention in prostitution was reinforced by a series of restrictive 
legislative measures. Until then the field of procurement, with its related issues, was largely 
a law unto itself and was not under the jurisdiction of any government bodies. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that this type of state intervention was ineffective, mainly because both 
the Second World War and foreign occupation ushered a modern morality into Greek 
society. The abandonment of sexual inhibitions and the subsequent loosening of moral 
standards had the effect of supplying the brothels mainly with young women, often 
victims of war and poverty. At the same time, foreign occupation had the effect of altering 
the purpose for which the brothels had hitherto operated. Some of the women working in 
prostitution became partisans in the National Resistance movement and subsequently 
heroines, while others collaborated with the occupying forces and became traitors. 

After the end of the war, the state made a dynamic comeback in its attempts to influ- 
ence social morality through the implementation of harsh policing measures. In sum, these 
aimed to shut down all the brothels located in the numerous disreputable lanes and alleys 
and frequented by the fringe elements of society and the underground, such as pimps, sex 
and drug traffickers and every type of seedy individual, and which were looked upon 
as emitting rotten smells from the past. At the end of the bloody Civil War (1946-9), 
post-war Greek society sought to follow in the tracks of the developed Western world and 
needed to turn over a new leaf. Greeks wanted to promote Greece to the outside world 
by accentuating her beauties to tourists rather than her defects. For this reason the broth- 
els, with their squalid streets and their seedy image, no longer had any place, either in the 
city centre or in its disreputable neighbourhoods. The women working in them also had 
to shake off the yoke of exploitation by pimps and adapt to a new environment of free 
employment, which not only gave them social and economic benefits but also, at some 
point, offered some of them the opportunity to take the big step of renouncing their 
licentious past and adopting a socially acceptable life in mainstream society. 


50 Collection of documents in possession of Stratos Dordanas: Thessaloniki Police Headquarters, Office of 
Public Security, to the Ministry of Northern Greece, no. 11/14/96, Thessaloniki, 23 September 1967. 
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The closure of the brothels in the post-war period provoked a series of problems for 
which the state was totally unprepared. In effect the official bodies and authorities proved 
powerless to offer any solutions, let alone put them into effect. Former prostitutes who 
were no longer classified as such were essentially left to fend for themselves and provide 
for their future. Their previous conduct, which for the majority had been a consequence 
of national disasters, the arrival of the Asia Minor refugees, wars and civil conflict, 
was essentially ignored. Soon after the respective decisions were made, it quickly became 
apparent that it was not feasible to eliminate prostitution, especially through policing 
measures. The notorious red-light district could not be magically extinguished by the 
regressive legislative decisions of the elected committee. In the decades that followed, the 
Bara and the Vardaris area of Thessaloniki continued to provide sex services to those 
visiting the city, to the multitude of soldiers, and to the local clientele, within the frame- 
work of a society that had by then become tolerant of premarital and extramarital sexual 
relations. 
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Consequences of allegory: a case study of Vizyenos’ 
Platonic imagery! 


Pavlos Kalligas 
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An analysis of Georgios Vizyenos’ story ‘The Consequences of the Old Story’ reveals 
considerable influences from the work of Plato, especially from the Phaedrus. These 
pertain both to some basic motifs governing its plot and to some structural aspects of the 
work. The central theme of the three types of madness (erotic, divinatory and poetic) 
pervades both works, but there are also questions concerning the characteristics of writing 
and the role of authorial presence (and absence), which seem to establish a significant 
relation between them. 


Georgios Vizyenos (1850-96) is distinctive among most Greek writers of the nineteenth 
century for the exceptionally high level of his education. After his earlier studies in 
Constantinople, Nicosia and Athens, he went to study in three of the most distinguished 
universities in Germany, those at Góttingen, Leipzig and Berlin, for a period of about four 
years, where his teachers included Hermann Sauppe, Rudolf Hermann Lotze, Wilhelm 
Wundt, Adolph Kirchhoff, Eduard Zeller and Johann Gustav Droysen. His dissertation 
on the role of play in child psychology and education, Das Kinderspiel in Bezug auf 
Psychologie und Pádagogik, published in Leipzig in 1881, was probably started in Leipzig 
under the guidance of Wundt, but was finally approved in 1881 at Gottingen, with Lotze 


serving as principal supervisor. His Habilitation on Plotinus’ aesthetic theory was finally | 


written in Greek? during his stay in London, and it led to his appointment as Assistant 


1 An early draft of this article was presented in 2007 as a lecture within the hospitable surroundings of the 
Program in Hellenic Studies at Princeton University, following an invitation by Dimitri Gondicas. I wish to 
thank all those who, through their constructive criticism, have contributed to making this study more explicit 
and, perhaps, better articulated. I owe special gratitude to the editor and the anonymous referees of BMGS for 
some very helpful suggestions. 

2 Regarding Vizyenos’ somewhat disputed date of birth, see A. Sideras, *Néec paptupies yiù tò Etos yevvijoeog 
tot Tempyiov Bitonvot?, Néa Eotia 142 (1997) 1252-9. 

3 H guoocogia vo) xaiot napa IÀActívo, first published in Athens in 1884. A second edition, supplied with an 
Introduction contributed by myself, appeared also in Athens in 1995. All references given here are to this new 
edition, quoted as H giAocogía tod kaAoX. Regarding Vizyenos' studies in Göttingen, see P. Sidera-Lytra, “O 
Teapytog Bitunvic gpointys otò Havemotho rfj; Potiyyns’, O Mapatnpyzjc 23-24 (1993) 116-40. 
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Professor of the History of Philosophy at the University of Athens. This intellectual 
background, apart from the general impact it had on his personality, has also left 
noticeable traces on his literary output, which, besides his well-known short stories and 
poetry, comprises a considerable number of philosophical, educational and scientific 
works. 

The autobiographical character of his prose writings has been widely acknowledged,‘ 
but none of them is more dense in references to the author’s life experiences and 
intellectual environment than that most complex and elaborate of all his stories, ‘Al 
ovvéneia tij; MAAGIGS iotopiac’.° Its action takes place in Germany, in some of the areas 
that are most closely related to his life and work, and is filled with indications pointing 
to specific persons and incidents that marked Vizyenos’ life during the years of his univer- 
sity studies.® It is beyond the scope of the present paper to analyse, or even to indicate, 
. the numerous allusions contained in this very densely written work to various historical 
and literary realia, which form an intricate network of reminiscences, influences and 
sources of intellectual inspiration which are perhaps incomparable with any other of 
his works and even with any other work by his contemporaries in Greece, the only 
possible exception being the polymath Emmanuel Roidis. I also cannot even begin to 
enumerate here the clues pointing to the German literature of the period, romantic or 
otherwise, where prominent focuses of interest are figures such as Goethe, Schiller and 
Heine. What I wish to do is to indicate a number of allusions (ranging from the merely 
tentative to the almost compelling) to the works of Plato, and especially to the Phaedrus, 
which seem to me to delineate a sustained attempt on the part of the author to appropri- 
ate and develop, in quite an original manner, ideas derived from the great philosopher 
of antiquity, whom he had studied intensely and for whom he harboured sentiments of 
admiration and intellectual affinity. These last remarks can best be illustrated by his essay 
on Plotinus, a work in which the references to Plato are both numerous and, as a rule, 
appreciative. He only resists Plato's disregard of artistic creation and finds in Plotinus an 
ally in his effort to vindicate art within a Platonic framework.’ 


4 Already by K. Palamas, in his early assessment of Vizyenos’ works (‘Td éAAnvixdv óvjynpa: A^. Bijonvóg' 
(1895), in Tà ap@ca xpitixa (Athens 1913) 138), but also by numerous other critics. It constitutes the basis of V. 
Athanassopoulos’ study Oi uó6o: tig Coffs kal tod £pyov tod T. Bicorvo? (Athens 1992) 15-18 et passim. 

5 Originally published in the journal Eoría in January 1884. Henceforth I shall refer to it by the page numbers 
(in brackets and marked by ‘M’) from P. Moullas' edition (T. BiCunvéc, NeoedAnvixd: Sinyjpata (Athens 1980, 
reprinted 1994) 104—67), while quoting from the translation by W. F. Wyatt, Jr., "The Consequences of the Old 
Story', in My Motber's Sin and Otber Stories by Georgios Vizyenos (Hanover and London 1988) 99-152 (page 
numbers marked by *W"). 

6 A detailed account of such references is given by P. Sidera-Lytra in her study 'I1póocna kù zxpé&ypoo. and 
tò Styqua tod T. Bivnvot Ai ovvénsi tig maAaGs lotopiac’, O Mapatnpytys 23-4 (1993) 93-115. See also idem, 
‘Georgios Vizyinos, Die Folgen der alten Geschichte: Ubersetzung und Erlauterungen’, Greek Letters 9 (1995-6) 
113-75. 

7 The historical and theoretical reasons that probably prompted Vizyenos to become engaged with the 
aesthetic theories of Plato and his followers have been summarily discussed in my brief Introduction to the new 
edition of his essay: see Vizyenos, H gtiocogia to) xaAo0, 11-20. 
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Even within such limitations, the present essay makes no claim to be an exhaustive 
study of all the discernible Platonic influences on Vizyenos’ story. There can be little doubt 
that there are many more to be discovered in this as well as in other parts of his work, 
several of them filtered through their appropriation by the great exponents of German 
Romanticism. My modest aim is to indicate a route of research that has not so far been 
sufficiently pursued, which, in my view, may shed considerable light on the origins of 
various technical characteristics of his prose writing, and also on some deeply rooted 
sources of his literary imagination, for him intimately connected with a remote but most 
intriguingly ‘rediscovered’ past of Greek intellectual achievement. 


* 
% 
* 


It will be convenient to start by examining some of the main characters in the story, who, 
together, delimit the theoretical and narratological foundation upon which its plot is 
based. 

First, the anonymous narrator bears marked autobiographical traits, since what we 
learn about his life seems to run closely parallel to Vizyenos' own biography, at least since 
his first sojourn in Athens in 1873—5. He is a student of psychology at the University of 
Göttingen, and has arrived there after spending some time studying in Athens, where he 
had apparently suffered some rather disconcerting experiences (M104=W99). He displays 
a strongly romantic predisposition and an obvious inclination towards German romantic 
poetry. However, both his credibility and his self-confidence are seriously undermined 
right from the beginning of the story, most notably by the doubts he expresses about the 
precise nature of the illness that is besetting him (M109-10=W103-4). After his professor 
has welcomed him in his office in a most cordial manner, he offers to introduce him 
to the director of the mental institution in which he is working. Here is the narrator's 
reaction: 


The blood in my veins suddenly stopped flowing. Those words and the courtesy with 
which he pronounced them inspired a strange suspicion: inexpressible horror stopped 
my tongue. What business had I with the director of the asylum? So, perhaps my chest 
isn't my only problem, I thought in a flash, and wished that the doorkeeper had 
never allowed me entrance into the asylum. (M109=W103) 


His imaginative theorizing about Nature (M118=W111) and his display of dexterity in 
the most far-fetched interpretation of texts (M155-9—W142—5: note Paschalis’ scathing 
remarks in his response) in no way serve to enhance our sense of confidence in him. The 
description of the Walpurgisnacht-like storm in Clausthal (M133-4=W124-5) is the exact 
opposite of realistic y8o0ypagia (the literary depiction of local customs and manners, a term 
traditionally used to characterize Vizyenos' prose writings), thus further underlining the 
narrator's neurotic predisposition. 
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Second, Paschalis, who is introduced relatively late in the story (M121=W114), 
is another, rather transparent, alter ego representing the author's more poetic side.? He 
too comes from a region occupied by the Ottoman Empire (tovpkopepítnc) and is studying 
in Germany, in his case metallurgy, a subject very close to Vizyenos' heart? and described 
by the narrator as equivalent to the study of the basic forces governing nature, which 
transcend the purely physical properties of natural objects (M118=W111) and are said to 
possess feelings and even thoughts of their own. He shares several life experiences 
in common with the narrator, who repeatedly addresses him as his ‘brother’ (M126, 137— 
8=W118, 127-8). His name evokes the notion of resurrection, while he has carried out his 
earlier studies at Freiburg. 

This is where Paschalis met Clara, the object of his idealistic love, who right from 
the start is associated with the clear blue light of the sky. Although the identification of 
. Clara with the girl whom the narrator encounters in the asylum is no more than a surmise 
on his part, based on grounds which seem to be less than compelling, it is introduced as 
a true revelation, analogous to Platonic recollection (M160-3=W146-9), since it brings to 
the narrator a new understanding through a deeper insight into the facts.!! Indeed, as we 
shall see, it forms the keystone holding the various parts of the story together into a unity. 

Professor H*** is a specialist in the *physiological pathology of the nerves', teaching 
Éunepik (applied or, perhaps, experimental) psychiatry, but is also most learned in 


8 The symmetry connecting the figures of the narrator and Paschalis is acknowledged as of central importance 
by M. Chryssanthopoulos, [ea@pyiog Bıčvnvóç: petagd qavtacíag Kai uv5jugg (Athens 1994) 95—6. See also 
D. Tziovas, Tò zaAíuwmgoto tfc éAAnvixtic dgijynong (Athens 1993) 73-4, who remarks that such symmetries 
and analogies 'indicate [to the reader] the inexorable consistency [of the narrative] and impose on him its 
ineluctable logic’. Cf. further M. Alexiou, ‘Writing against silence: antithesis and ekphrasis in the prose fiction 
of Georgios Vizyenos’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 263-86, at p. 271; however, Alexiou also stresses 
the antithetical traits distinguishing the two characters, thus rendering them ‘polar but complementary 
opposites’. 

9 As we know, later in his life Vizyenos became involved in some kind of metallurgical enterprise in Thrace, 
near the area where he was born. As noted by Athanassopoulos, Oi uó0o: tis (ijo, 54, for Vizyenos ‘the 
mine becomes a point of fusion between reality and its myth, the magic gate through which the poet can 
miraculously pass into utopia’. Cf. also ibid. 310-12, and A. Rassidaki, ‘Cuvéneves tod pouavticpot: Tò dujynua 
tod BiCunvot “Al ovvéneiat tic Toads lotopiasg” ic ypoviKd pEedayyoAiac’, Néa Estia 161 (2007) 1035—41, which 
provides interesting parallels from German romantic literature, where usually ‘the mine (...) is presented as a 
place where the individual (...) comes face to face with the primeval, unsubdued forces of nature’. 

10 One is reminded of the famous ‘monologue’ of Nature in Plotinus’ Enneads, III 8.4.2—14 (here, as 
elsewhere, I shall be using A. H. Armstrong's translation from the Loeb edition of Plotinus: see Plotinus with 
an English translation, by A. H. A., 7 vols (Cambridge, MA and London 1966-88)), where she describes how 
she produces the forms of sensible reality in an act of contemplation ‘as geometers draw their figures while they 
contemplate. However, I do not draw, but as I contemplate, the lines which define bodies come to be as if they 
fell from my contemplation.’ Vizyenos knew this passage well, as we can see from his H gijocogia tot kaAo, 
167 and 188-9. 

11 According to Vizyenos, recollection plays a most crucial role in both Plato's and Plotinus’ aesthetic 
theories, as well as in that of his teacher Lotze. See Vizyenos, H qiiocogía tot kaAoU, 111-13 and 84-6, and 
cf. Plato, Phaedrus 249c-251b. 
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classical literature and especially in Homer (Ounpopabéotatoc). He is no doubt a combina- 
tion of the figures of Wundt and of Lotze,” the latter being in fact mentioned as the 
person who introduces the narrator to him. His emphasis on the independent contribution 
of the purely psychical factor Psi, as he calls it, in the emergence of psychical diseases 
reflects pretty accurately the views of Wundt about psychical causality" and presents the 
theorctical background against which the whole plot of the story develops, and especially 
the part concerning Clara's insanity. See especially the gloomy remarks of the professor 
(M118-9=W112): ‘The evil does not have its roots in the nature of the nerves, which is 
known to us, but in that unknown factor Psi, that is the psychic. We cure nerves only’, 
followed by a direct allusion to a famous dictum from the myth of Er in Plato's Republic 
(617e4). Now, this conforms fairly closely to the distinctly Platonic view of psychical 
causation, based on the position of the soul at the beginning of every causal chain of 
events, because of its status as a ‘principle (and origin) of motion’ (‘apy kwrjocgoG': see 
Phdr. 245c9).* On the other hand, it is known that Lotze was engaged, for a considerable 
part of his career in Góttingen, in a radical reinterpretation of Platonism along neo- 
Kantian lines: he tried to construe Plato's metaphysical objectivity of the Ideal world 
as epistemic validity while, at the same time, he posited Love as the foundation of 
the functioning of the universe, finding its expression both in our feelings and in 
(representational) thought. 


Let us now proceed to examine some of the basic motifs governing the development 
of the plot, bringing the character traits already described into dramatic action and the 
parallelism between the two works into the foreground. Let me start with some parallels 
which may seem to be of minor importance and whose correspondence is not always 


12 Sidera-Lytra, TIpócora kù npáypata’, 96, note 16, believes that the initial H*** must refer to Professor K. 
E. Hasse (1810—1902), who had indeed taught Vizyenos in Göttingen. However, the fact that Professor H***’s 
death is said to have preceded the time when the story was written speaks against this identification. On the 
other hand, Chryssanthopoulos, eapyio¢ Bitvrvóc, 26, seems prepared to identify this character with Lotze, but 
notes that the latter is ‘presented as being already dead at the time of the events [in the story]'. This is based 
on a misunderstanding: for what the narrator actually says (M105=W100) is that ‘the late Professor H. Lotze’, 
was dead by the time the story is related, that is, presumably, before 1882-3, when it was composed. Therefore 
there is no discrepancy, since Lotze died in 1881. Alexiou, "Writing against silence', 273, note 41, sees this 
correctly. 

13 It seems that Wundt wished to overcome Cartesian dualism without falling into some kind of materialistic 
monism, and this is why he insisted on the non-reducibility of psychological events. He advocated a sort of 
psychophysical parallelism, where the events in the one sphere of reality do not interfere directly with those in 
the other. 

14 In what follows, quotations from the Phaedrus are given in the translation by A. Nehamas and P. Woodruff, 
contained in J. M. Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works (Indianapolis and Cambridge 1997) 507-56. 
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conspicuous. Nonetheless, I believe that, as we proceed, their cumulative effect will prove 
to be quite compelling. For example, the psychiatric asylum visited by the narrator at the 
beginning of the story is situated in the outskirts of Gottingen, in a landscape of distinctive 
natural beauty, where ‘those of the mentally disturbed [who] have been crippled by 
the weight of disaster and the efforts of life’s struggle in large cities need only spiritual 
refreshment’? (M107=W101), just as the dialogue between Socrates and Phaedrus takes 
place outside the walls of the city of Athens in an environment famously described by 
Socrates in terms of exalted lyricism (Phdr. 230b2-c5). The air surrounding the asylum is 
said to be filled (rather surprisingly) with sounds of music and singing (M108=W103), just 
as the area around Socrates and Phaedrus resounds from the ‘sweet song of the cicadas’ 
chorus’ (Phdr. 230c2—3). This, I maintain, is more than simple coincidence: the association 
between music, poetry and madness is too prominent in both contexts for it to be taken 
. as reflecting some inert commonplace. 

Furthermore, the director of the asylum is characterized by some strikingly Socratic 
features, including his ugliness, his short stature, his resilient elenctic scrutiny of the 
narrator’s intentions (which verges on becoming offensive), while being ‘as cheerful as 
he was hard to win over’ (M110=W105), and his fondness for his insane inmates, 
which altogether make Professor H*** cast on him ‘glances of a rapturous lover’ 
(M110=W104).!5 

Far more imposing, however, are the parallels between Paschalis’ recitation of his 
amorous affair and Socrates’ myth concerning the fate of the soul in its disembodied state 
(Phdr. 246a ff.). In fact, even the journey undertaken by the narrator on his way to meet 
Paschalis is made on a coach pulled by horses that are said to be mounting uphill and thus 
becoming more ‘excited, nimbler and more spirited’ (M126=W118: 'évOovciaouévoi, 
EAaMpoi, WAAAOV Bvposiðeic’), thus reminding us of the soul's chariot described in the 
Platonic dialogue, being driven by winged horses and riding up to the ‘high tier at the rim 
of heaven’ (Phdr. 247b7—c1). On the other hand, the Harz mountains overlooking the area 
of Clausthal are depicted in exhilarating terms that bring to mind Plato’s description of 
the ‘place beyond heaven (*óngpovpáviog t6m0c’), whose praises none of our earthly poets 
has ever sung or even will sing enough’ (Phdr. 247c3—4). As a subtle corrective to this final 
remark, Paschalis bursts into a recitation of the famous opening lines from Goethe's poem 
‘Over all mountaintops'(M128- W119),6 which are also repeated at the very end of the 
story as a kind of redeeming reminder. It comes as no surprise to the reader that the 
people living in the area are said to greet each other with the expression ‘Gliick auf!’ 
(M130=W121-2), distinctly appropriate as an encouragement to aspire to the ‘blessed 
visions and the life of the gods up high’ (Phdr. 247a4—5, 248a1). 

Nonetheless, Clausthal is only a place of aspiration, where Paschalis' erotic drive 
remains frustrated and unfulfilled. The only time when he describes himself as being in a 


15 This reminds us of Alcibiades’ proclamations of his love for Socrates in Plato's Symposium, 222b1-c3. 
16 ‘Uber allen Gipfeln’: the German original makes the association with the *bmepoupáviog tónoç even more 
striking. 
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truly blessed state is when in Freiburg (the ‘city of freedom’) with Clara he was ‘the 
happiest man (...) overcome by a kind of sweet intoxication, a magical ecstasy. I felt 
myself’, he says, ‘a stranger to the world, above the world’ (M152=W139). And this state 
is most clearly expounded during the description of his skating together with his beloved 
near the woods of Freiburg as being no different from a true ‘sojourn in heaven’ 
(uetewponopeia) of discarnate souls: 


‘When the ice was new and clear as a mirror,’ he said, ‘and our flying bodies, so close 
to one another, were reflected in it, and deep within it appeared the azure color of 
the sky, and I saw its white clouds receding beneath my feet with the speed of our 
flight, my heart somehow began to swell up again, my imagination began to grow 
warm and regain its wings. I thought I was being carried aloft, above the clouds, 
above the firmament. I was being carried by the wings of a heavenly cherub with a 
flight so swift, so sensual, that my senses were constantly intoxicated with delight; 
they grew dizzy from the speed, became confused, swooned, abandoned me! And then 
only my soul continued to fly, as in a dream, to fly with the angel, up, up, up to the 
throne of the Almighty!’ (M145-6=W134). 


This image displays all the basic traits of ekphrasis indicated by Margaret Alexiou, which 
is characterized as ‘a set description, rhetorical in style, in which words and images are 
analogically counterposed to paint a word-picture: the object of description may vary, but 
among traditional favorites are painting (...); a landscape (especially viewed from a 
height); a character —or, better perhaps, a recreation of a character’s mood (jPonorsia 
[sic]) — and so on.’ She further remarks that ‘Vizyenos uses [ekphrasis] to probe the inner 
world of his narrators and characters, as well as to explore the cognitive processes through 
the senses of sight and sound’.!” All this can also be applied to Socrates’ mythical account 
of the heavenly journey of the winged souls in Plato’s Phaedrus, 246b—247c, which forms 
as close a parallel to Vizyenos' description as one can get. The soul's flight above the 
clouds close to the firmament (Phdr. 246b6—c1), its wings being nourished and growing 


under the influence of love (Phdr. 246e1-2, 251b1—7), its vision of divine Beauty outside . 


the rim of heaven (Phdr. 247b6—c2, 250b5—7), its abandonment of ordinary sensory percep- 
tions (Phdr. 249c3, d8) while being in a state of rapturous enthusiasm (Phdr. 249c8—-d3), 
all these are motifs pervading the Platonic myth that are reproduced in Vizyenos’ descrip- 
tion in a most striking way. And the fact that in both cases the driving force that lifts the 
souls above the earth into this blessed supracelestial realm is the power of love compels 
us to assume a direct influence of the Platonic myth on this point. 

The parallelism becomes even more palpable in a passage near the end of the story 
(M161=W147), where Paschalis, during the night before his fateful last descent into the 
mines of Clausthal, recalls his love for Clara and aspires to be eternally reunited with 
her in a realm of supramundane blissful existence: *My soul is impatient, and it toils 
untiringly, trying to shatter and break through the material shell that restrains it. Its wings 


17 Alexiou, ‘Writing against silence’, 267 and 282. 
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have grown large, and strong ...’ Compare here Plato’s description of the soul’s beatific 
vision of the glorious beauties residing in the intelligible realm: *That was the ultimate 
vision, and we saw it in pure light because we were pure ourselves, not buried in the thing 
we are carrying around now, which we call a body, locked in it like an oyster in its shell’ 
(Phdr. 250c4—6). It cannot be denied, of course, that all these motifs had already become 
standard topoi in nineteenth-century Romantic literature, and that Vizyenos was well 
aware of this. However, he appears to be particularly fascinated by the fact that he could 
trace the origin of such popular themes back to the work of Plato and of his followers in 
late Antiquity. 

Whereas Clara represents the purest and most uplifting aspirations of Paschalis' 
idealistic love, there is also another kind of love, spurious, base and degraded, which 
ushers him to his final destruction. This is the *old story? of his affair with his laundress' 
. daughter in Athens, who according to him, had 


wallowed in swinish fashion in [his] most tender emotions, the most divine feelings 
of [his] heart, and when she had her fill, she polluted it with her poison, she muddied 
it with her conduct! She rolled around in it like a filthy pig! (M137=W127) 


It can hardly be a coincidence that the name of this woman was Eulalia (‘easy-talk’),'* 
making her the exact antithesis of Clara's reticence and measured talk, which are the 
essence of poetic rectitude. The imagery of the debased attachment to the lowliest bodily 
desires reminds us not only of the Phaedrus (see 250e), but even more of another of Plato's 
dialogues, namely the Phaedo, 69c1-6, where the unpurified souls are said to wallow in 
mud in Hades, just like pigs, as Plotinus (Enn. 16.6.1—5), commenting on this very passage, 
goes on to add.?? It is this degraded form of love which prevents Paschalis from attaining 
his union with Clara until the very end, when his body is finally buried in the muddy 
depths of the mine at Clausthal, and his soul is liberated at last and once again united 
with that of his beloved, with which it had communicated in the most intimate way 
during his last ecstatic vision the night before. 

However, what turns Clara into a symbol of universal significance, a depiction of the 
cosmic power of love binding together the forces of nature and thus creating a beautiful 
and harmonious whole, where each part resonates with the rest by means of the mystical 
forces of cosmic sympatheia? — which, as we saw earlier, are said to govern even the 
most elementary parts of the physical universe — is the description of her in her mysteri- 
ous circular chamber inside the asylum (M111-3=W105-7). At first, the girl is invisible, 
but after she makes her appearance she is said to be carrying a gilded Italian harp, which 
she uses to accompany her passionate singing. 


Then, choosing that spot under the lighted dome from which the most and purest 
light came in, she positioned herself rather coquettishly under its rays and began to 


18 Cf. Palatine Anthology, IX 229, 2-3: etale, apniyeloc, £Üotoue, uakpopápvé, (. ..) Adyove. 
19 Cf.on this point Clement of Alexandria, Stromata V 8, 51.3 etc. 
20 Cf. Plotinus, Enn. IV 4.32.45. 
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strike the strings of the instrument as happily and as animatedly as if she were the 
happiest girl in the world. At first she played nothing other than products of her 
imagination. After a while, though, she began to sing more sadly, accompanying with 
the charming and languid tones of her instrument the still more charming and languid 
notes of her voice. 


The cosmic characteristics of this description are unmistakable. The roundness of the 
room, its colouring in blue and green, the role of light and the sense of open air make 
it an obvious image of the visible universe, while the harp-playing girl appears as a 
representative of the Sirens in Plato's myth of Er from the Republic (617b), accompanying 
the revolutions of the heavens with their song, thus producing the cosmic ‘music of the 
spheres?! She thus becomes equivalent to a depiction of the Cosmic Soul governing 
everything and providing it with meaning through the agency of love and beauty.” 

Needless to say that all this imagery is shrouded in language of mystical exuberance, 
giving the sense of participating in some exalted religious ceremony, such as the mystery 
rites of beauty described in Plato's Symposium and in the Phaedrus (250b5-c6). This is 
further underlined in the most emphatic way by the final exclamation of the girl, asking 
for the doors to be shut, as if to keep the uninitiated out of a temple by evoking the 
well-known formula ‘Tic @bpac, tàs 8bpac’, used in ancient mystery cults (M116=W109; 
cf. already M111=W105). 


Now, undoubtedly, the most prominent motif in the story is that of madness and its close 
relation both to love and to artistic creativity — a relation most tragically manifested in 
Vizyenos' own life. All three of the main characters exhibit some sort of insanity (or, at 
least, the suspicion for it) and it is quite remarkable that they seem to exemplify precisely 


21 Alexiou, ‘Writing against silence’, 272, n. 37, compares Clara's depiction with that of ‘angels in heaven’, 
but there are some distinctive details, such as the green colouring of the carpet covering the floor and the 
‘barely visible’ buttons which, like stars, are scattered all over the ceiling, holding its blue covering in place, 
that give it a wider cosmic significance. An interesting detail here is that, as in Vizyenos' description of the 
room, in Plato too the middle rim of the revolving whorls, i.e. the third, is also ‘the whitest in colour’ (Plato, 
Republic 61723). 

22 Cf. on this point the description of Nature's productive activity in the passage from Plotinus mentioned 
earlier: ‘But how does Nature possess contemplation? It certainly does not have the contemplation that comes 
from reasoning: I mean by ‘reasoning’ the research into what it has in itself. But why should it not have it when 
it is a life and a rational principle and a power which makes? Is it because research means not yet possessing? 
But nature possesses, and just because it possesses, it also makes. Making, for it, means being what it is, and 
its making power is coextensive with what it is’ (Enn. III 8.3.11-8). For Plotinus Nature is the offspring of the 


World Soul, but Vizyenos usually conflates these two into one. See, e.g., Vizyenos, H gilocogia tot kaAoD, 
111. 
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the same three types of madness described by Socrates in his eulogy of madness (pavia) in 
the Phaedrus (244a ff.).? Clara’s is a clear case of erotic madness,” whereas in Paschalis’ 
case his insanity is closely associated with divination, since it gives him the power to 
communicate, through some kind of telepathy, with his beloved, whether in achieving a 
meeting with her, by means of an ‘extrasensory understanding of two hearts’ (M150=W138), 
or in visualizing her last moments in a trance-like vision (M160=W146) (by means of a 
‘supernatural coincidence’, M166=W152). Moreover, his obsession with the ‘old story’, 
which he takes to have inflicted on him some kind of miasma, underlines the cathartic 
nature of his motivation. The most interesting case, though, is that of the narrator, whose 
doubts about his own sanity we have already encountered, and who, on various occasions, 
appears to us as a perfect instance of poetic madness — which moreover accounts for 
his unreliability. This should not be taken as a disadvantage, however. For, as the 
. doorkeeper to the asylum warns us, ‘the most reasonable people in the world are 
precisely those who try in every way to get into [it] (M109=W103). 

In general, all three kinds of madness are represented as expressions of extreme 
sensitivity, which allows its carriers to have insights inaccessible to ordinary rational 
perception. This, besides being in accordance with the views of Lotze about the role of 
‘feeling’ in our understanding of the world, which, as already said, is associated with the 
function of love, accords precisely with Vizyenos’ general view that true art is produced 
not according to reason, but following noetic (and thus supra-rational) insight.” Indeed, 
the three kinds of madness may be conflated into one that we might describe as ‘creative’ 
madness, combining the characteristics of all three: love, as the driving force of artistic 
creation, divination, as the special ability to achieve insight into the essential nature of 
reality and, of course, poetic sensitivity. 


Returning to the Phaedrus, it is time to point out that the second major theme in the 
dialogue, apart from that of the varieties of madness, concerns linguistic expression, its 
means and its ends. This is not the place to give even a brief account of Plato's very 


23 The fourth variety envisaged by Socrates in the dialogue, ‘telestic’ or ritual madness, is closely associated 
with divination, for they both used to serve cathartic purposes. See E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational 
(Berkeley, CA 1951) 75-8. 

24 Even though Prof. H*** characterizes it as ‘poetic’ in a somewhat ambiguous passage (M109=W104). 

25 See Vizyenos, H qiAocogía tot kaAoU, 189, where there is a reference to a passage in the Enneads (IV 
8.8.15-6), where Plotinus is actually quoting Aristotle's remark, according to which ‘art does not deliberate’ 
(Arist., Physics II 8, 199b28). Vizyenos is aware that, for Plato, the irrational element common to all kinds of 
madness places it on a lower footing than a properly ‘scientific’ approach (H gi4oeogía tot xadov, 178), but he 
goes on to point out that Plotinus managed to break away from the classical master's strict intellectualism and 
to appreciate more fully the advantages of the ‘indescribable urge’ ('&zepiypamtog nó00g) of love for gaining 
insight into the highest levels of reality. Cf. Plotinus, Enn. VI 7.31.11-25, 35.19—30. 
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complex views on this topic, but at least two of its most salient aspects are reflected, 
in rather unexpected ways, in Vizyenos' story. 

The first concerns the effectiveness of speech and in particular of oratory. Socrates 
in the dialogue maintains that no art of rhetoric is complete unless it is able to take into 
account the qualities of the souls of its audience, in the same way as medicine should first 
examine the nature and the state of the body, before it embarks on any kind of treatment 
(Phdr. 270b—272b, esp. 271d ff.). Now, in a digression near the beginning of the story 
Vizyenos describes in hilarious terms the ineffectiveness of the sermons delivered by the 
preacher of the asylum to the inmates (M107=W102). This is a remarkable illustration a 
contrario of the very point made in the Phaedrus. 

In a more serious vein, Plato in various instances insists on the inadequacies inherent 
in written texts. In a famous passage he has Socrates lamenting the fact that written speech 
is unable to depict adequately and unambiguously what it intends to describe, and is also 
incapable of defending itself against unfair attack or misinterpretation: 


You know, Phaedrus, writing shares a strange feature with painting. The offsprings 
of painting stand there as if they are alive, but if anyone asks them anything, they 
remain most solemnly silent. The same is true of written words. You'd think they 
were speaking as if they had some understanding, but if you question anything that 
has been said because you want to learn more, it continues to signify just that very 
same thing forever. When it has once been written down, every discourse rolls about 
everywhere, reaching indiscriminately those with understanding no less than those 
who have no business with it, and it doesn't know to whom it should speak and to 
whom it should not. And when it is faulted and attacked unfairly, it always needs its 


father's support; alone, it can neither defend itself nor come to its own support. 
(Plato, Phdr. 275d4—e5) 


For Vizyenos, this is a doctrine of paramount importance and with far-reaching con- 
sequences. In one of his addresses to his reader he goes on to emphasize the limitations 
and the inadequacies besetting his description of Clara's delirious singing: 


And now, dear reader, don't expect from mortal pen that I can represent to you the 
deeply moving scene of which we were the mournful, astonished witnesses. (. ..) The 
sad frailty of her posture, the indefinably desperate expression on her face, and at the 
same time the special facial movements with which she accompanied the sounds of 
her voice and the tones of her instrument — what camera, or what superhuman 
painter's skill could transcribe them! I say nothing about genius of writing because 
the fact that even in this most feeble recounting I am forced to separate the elements 
of music and physiognomy, things that in nature are so inseparably united,” 


reveals most clearly, I think, the descriptive imperfection of any written account. 
(M114=W107-8) 


These restrictions, inherent in every written account, become even more grave because 
of the ambiguities involved in the interpretation of any written text, exemplified in the 


26 Cf., on this particular point, Plotinus, Enn. V 8.6.1-9. 
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case of the letter sent to Paschalis by Clara’s father, supposedly announcing her death, and 
interpreted by him and by the narrator in two completely different — indeed opposite 
— ways (M154-8=W141-5). The narrator explains this fact in the following words: 


And I’m sure you, every time you read it, are so carried away by your sorrow that 
you don’t at all consider the artistry and ambiguity of the old professor’s words 
and sentences. The letter is truly artful and ambiguous, and not only does it not say 
anything about death, it does not even speak about illness. For the first it is too weak; 
for the second, too grandiloquent. One does not expect such a thing from a professor 
no matter how pedantic one supposes him to be. (M156=W143) 


This provokes Paschalis’ bitter retort about his friend’s interpretative skills: 


You’ve certainly become an expert critic! In such a short time! A clever interpreter! 
Göttingen can do that, you see. I congratulate you! Save your erudition, however. 


You’ll need it to misinterpret — I mean interpret — the classics to little children. 
(M158=W145) 


It nonetheless illustrates in a most dramatic way the uncertainties besetting the interpreta- 
tion of any given written account, including the one we encounter while reading the story. 
For all such accounts are bound to represent a specific view of reality, depending both on 
the descriptive abilities and the intentions of its author,”’ as also on the receptivity and the 
interpretative skills of his audience, which have to be somehow anticipated by him, but 
never as fully or exclusively as to preclude any possibility of misunderstanding. 

This brings us back to the dubious reliability of the narrator, meticulously established 
since the beginning of the story and playing a fundamental role in its development. In fact, 
Vizyenos seems to be turning what for Plato — or at least for king Thamus in Socrates’ 
Egyptian story — is a defect of writing into a literary virtue of major import. For it is the 
ambivalences and the uncertainties in the narrator’s account that keep together the various 
elements of the story and transform the otherwise rather pathetic romance of Paschalis 
and Clara into a true work of art. Not only are his identification of Clara with the girl in 
the asylum and his reinterpretation of her father’s last letter, as we have seen, products of 
his own associative skills, but, furthermore, by constantly interweaving his interpretations 
with the descriptive parts of his story, he manages to form out of its disparate features 
a continuous, even if slightly paranoid, narrative.” It is his contribution that brings 


27 As the narrator aptly formulates it, ‘so it usually happens whenever we seek to discover the truth not as 
it is, but as we want it to be’ (M161=W147). Here is Chryssanthopoulos’ comment on this passage ('eópyiog 
Bicogvóg, 103-4): ‘Desire precedes interpretation and guides it; interpretation just serves to discover desire; 
in such romantic rhetoric subjectivity triumphs, desire and interpretation become identified. Of course, this 
happens because the text that has named its characters appropriately desires it’ (author’s emphasis). 

28 To my knowledge, Chryssanthopoulos, Pewpyiog Bi&orvóc, 92-6, was the first to draw attention to the 
structural significance of the narrator’s interpretation of the letter and to point out its ‘importance in exploring 
the self-referential dimension of Vizyenos' story’. See also Tziovas, Tò xadinyyoto, 74-6, who insists on ‘the 
indefiniteness and the ambiguity’ characterizing the formulation of the letter, as well as on its impact on the 
development of the story as a whole. See further Alexiou, ‘Writing against silence’, 269-72. 
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together all the various threads of the story into forming what, in Plato’s words (Phdr. 
264c2-5), is a ‘living creature’, namely an organic literary whole. One should note 
here that in order to assess properly Vizyenos’ contribution in the interpretation of the 
Phaedrus on this point, one has to examine the tradition of interpreting the dialogue 
in antiquity, especially by Neoplatonic commentators such as Hermias and Proclus.? 
Vizyenos was certainly aware of at least part of this tradition, as can be seen by the way 
he combines his various motifs into a comprehensive allegory of Platonic imagery based 
on various other Platonic texts, as the Neoplatonists were doing systematically.?? 

But there are further characteristics of Vizyenos' narrative technique which seem to 
be, in some way or other, derived from Plato. One such element is the evasive manner in 
which he dissociates himself from his writing.?! This can sometimes produce in the reader 
a sense of uncanny uneasiness, requiring from him continuously to revise his understand- 
ing of the text as he proceeds with his reading, as if there are always deeper layers of 
meaning to be discovered. Occasionally this acquires considerable structural significance, 
which makes the appreciation of the whole even more fascinating and elusive. Thus, for 
example, in his description of Clara's delusional singing inside her round chamber in the 
asylum, and after a pointed appeal to ‘the imagination of my sensitive reader’ (M114=W108), 
the narrator goes on to record the words of her last song in full. These ‘simple verses’ 
turn out to be a slightly altered reproduction of a well-known poem by Vizyenos himself, 
written some years earlier and published in his collection of Attic Breezes (Ar0fóeg atpat). 
To my mind, this serves as a reminder that, for all their existing similarities, Vizyenos 
and his narrator have to be kept distinct, since the latter is, of course, unaware of the 
real authorship of the poem.” It furthermore brings the whole chain of the narrative into 
forming a complete circle: the narrator, the author's mouthpiece, is relating the story of 
his alter ego, Paschalis, who, in his turn, describes his desperate love affair with Clara 
who, in her state of utter insanity, recites the lines written by the author himself. This 
circularity invests the whole story with an inexorable but, at the same time, eerie sense of 
unity. And this unity is the product of the artful evanescence of the author behind the 
multiple perspectives represented by the characters he has created. 


29 See, e.g., Hermeias, In Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, ed. P. Couvreur (Paris 1901) 84.18—101.35, 146.25—147.6, 
Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, I (Leipzig 1899) 56.20—60.13, 180.10—182.20. 
30 See J. A. Coulter, The Literary Microcosm: Theories of Interpretation of the Later Neoplatonists (Leiden 
1976) 73 ff., and S. Rangos, ‘Proclus on Poetic Mimesis, Symbolism, and Truth’, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 17 (1999) 252-9. Cf. also the elaborate defence of allegory offered by Vizyenos against the attack 
by F. Schiller, in H gidosogia tot kaAo0, 79-86. 

31 In the case of Plato, it is well known that the author is only mentioned twice in his dialogues, just to mark 
the fact that he was not there. And in the Phaedrus Socrates famously delivers his first speech on Eros (237a 
ff.) while covering his face. 

32 Chryssanthopoulos, Tewpytog Bıčonvóç, 115, has perceptively observed, in Vizyenos’ narrative technique 
in general, the analogy between the relation of the narrator and his description of the characters in the 
story on the one hand, and that of the author and the process of writing on the other. But such symmetry 
never actually collapses into simple identity, at least in his ‘even-numbered’ stories, which, as indicated by 
Chryssanthopoulos, op. cit., 19-20, resist a straightforwardly autobiographical reading. 
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I believe that the foregoing analysis makes plain that in the story under discussion 
Vizyenos makes extensive use of Platonic imagery and ideas and, furthermore, that his 
practice goes far beyond the superficial allusion to a variety of Platonic themes. Indeed, it 
determines both the combination of motifs forming the basis of the plot and the structure 
governing the diverse elements making up the narrative. His approach scems to display 
some distinctly Neoplatonic traits, as one might expect from someone well versed in the 
works of Plotinus, and thus reflects a ‘synthetic’ reading of the Platonic writings, which 
are taken to present a uniform and coherent set of doctrines, imaginatively disclosed in 
the philosophical myths contained in dialogues such as the Phaedrus and the Republic. 
There can be little doubt that some of the insights contained in such texts exercised 
particular fascination on him, because their influence can also be discerned in numerous 
leitmotifs encountered in the literature of the Romantic period, which had fundamentally 
determined his literary outlook. On the other hand, Vizyenos does not hesitate to 
adapt and transform various features of these doctrines in order to adapt them to his own 
literary purposes. As we have already remarked, for example, what for Plato appears to 
be a fundamental defect of written expression is used by Vizyenos as the connecting link 
holding the threads of his narrative together. Such ideas, transformed in a most original 
and idiosyncratic manner, seem to form the core of Vizyenos’ own conception of his task 
as a creative writer. Undoubtedly, it still remains to be examined to what extent this 
Platonic background can be seen to underlie other parts of his literary work. Be that as 
it may, the case of ‘Ai ovvpénetat tig maAaiac iotopiac’ exhibits some striking instances of 
this creative appropriation of Platonism. 
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Exchanging logoi for aloga: cultural capital and material 
capital in a letter of Michael Psellos 
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Ghent University 


In a letter to his friend lasites (Sathas 171), Michael Psellos proposes to give the letter 
itself in exchange for a horse. Exploiting the polysemy of alogon and logos in Greek, 
Psellos is able to frame this playful representation of a gift exchange in a philosophical 
opposition between materiality and reason. This allows him to present his intellectual 
competences as an exclusive kind of cultural capital that deserves material support from 
other members of society. 


Don't look a gift horse in the mouth!! Michael Psellos, the famous author and statesman 
of the eleventh century, could have had this commonsense saying in mind when about to 
receive a horse (in fact, a mule) from a friend of his: he requited his friend with another 
present. This should not surprise us: gifts such as flowers, fruit, perfumes and animals 
circulated among letter-writing Byzantines. What is special about this particular gift 
exchange is the nature of Psellos’ gift: nothing more and nothing less than the letter itself. 
Words are all he has to offer. 

In this study, I shall read this letter as part of a discourse which aims to underpin the 
validity of an exchange of cultural goods in return for material ones. Words are not only 


words in this argument: they are logos, that word with so many philosophical, religious - 


and socio-cultural overtones. The horse plays its own role: its name, alogon, can con- 
veniently be opposed to logos, thus triggering a playful, and perhaps unusually explicit, 


enunciation of the exchange between cultural and material goods. 


1 This study has greatly profited from the advice and suggestions of Kristoffel Demoen. I am also grateful to 
the anonymous referees for their valuable and insightful comments. 

2 H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, II [Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft; 
Abt. 12, Teil 5] (Munich 1978) 231-2, and A. Karpozelos, ‘Realia in Byzantine epistolography X—XIIc’, BZ 77 
(1984) 20-37. 
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The argument of the letter 


In essence, Psellos’ letter is intended to thank his friend Iasites for a mule which he is about 
to give.’ But the elaborate word play used turns it into a discussion about rationality 
and irrationality, which is indeed how the letter was described in the invaluable project 
‘Prosopography of the Byzantine World’.* Iasites, the addressee, is known to us from some 
other letters of Psellos. In one of them, he is addressed with the title of kouropalates; 
in another, he is described as a joyful companion.’ The letter is tentatively dated to 1067 
in the PBW, which is plausible in view of historical data mentioned in the other letters 
where lasites appears, but this dating can only be approximate. 

In this study, I first present the thread of argumentation that the letter develops, by 
translating the most relevant fragments and paraphrasing the rest. I try to describe the 
sense of the argumentation not only for its first reader, Iasites, but also for its implied 
readers, contemporary Byzantines steeped in classical reading. As the letter is deliberately 
equivocal and sometimes desperately vague, my translation of some words fluctuates 
depending on the prominence that one sense takes over the other, but sometimes I had 
to resort to leaving the Greek words as they were. Although philosophical notions are 
surely omnipresent, I have only elucidated them as far as they were needed to follow 
the argument. Nor do I mean to lay bare every intertextual allusion. For such studies, 
the future full edition of Psellos' letters by Stratis Papaioannou will surely mark a new 
starting point. 

The equivocation in which the letter indulges becomes manifest from its very first 
words: 


AXoyov (c GANnOdic, ceBacpMtTadty pot kepal Tacita, ci Aóyou BovAo(umv &àvraAAGTtEo001 
GAoyov, orep pEdtvyv àvri xupoo, fj w(avOov avti Evotisoc, 1j Bópoav avti ypvooráotov 
o10Afjc. 


It would be ‘alogical’ indeed, my revered friend Iasites, if I would exchange logos for 
alogon, just like corn for millet, or a robe for a mat, or a gold-woven garment for a 
skin. 


3 The letter is edited in K. Sathas, Meoaimvixn BiBdioOyxn, V (Paris and Venice 1876) 434—8 (letter 171). It is 
briefly mentioned in Karpozelos, ‘Realia’ 27-28, where it is implied that Psellos asks for a mule because he 
could not handle a horse. This might not be wholly correct: Psellos asks for a mule that is not too young and 
rash (cf. infra). 

4 ‘Narrative unit: Psellos sent Iasites a discussion of the rational and irrational, why only the horse among 
animals is alogon’, Prosopography of the Byzantine World <http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk>, accessed 16 January 
2009. 

5 Michael Psellos, Scripta Minora, ed. E. Kurtz — F. Drexl, II (Milan 1941) 7-8 (letter 6; this edition is 
hereafter referred to as ‘Kurtz—Drexl’), and P. Gautier, ‘Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjà éditées’, 
REB 44 (1986) 111—197 (letter 25). See ‘Anonymus 2297’, PBW. About lasites, see K. Snipes, ‘A letter of Michael 
Psellos to Constantine the nephew of Michael Cerularios’, GRBS 22 (1981) 89-107 (see lines 3238 in the letter, 
and p. 106 for more information about the person) and P. Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance de Jean Tzetzes’, 
REB 28 (1970) 207-220, esp. 217-18. 
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The first instance of the word alogon would be recognized by lasites as referring 
to his gift, the mule, which Psellos equates here, as he does virtually throughout, with a 
horse. In vernacular medieval Greek, as in modern Greek, &Aoyo(v) means *horse',$ whereas 
in ancient Greek, the adjective &Aoyog had the general meaning ‘without logos’, that is, 
‘without reason’, or ‘without speech’. Psellos, who elsewhere avoids vernacular words or 
significations as much as any other highbrow Byzantine author, makes a notable exception 
here for the sake of word play. The following words, ç GAnOac, reinforce the pun: the 
proposition that Psellos makes in this sentence about ‘aloga’ is found to be truly ‘alogical’. 
Word play is in this letter no mere verbal entertainment, but forms the heart of the 
rhetorical argumentation of the letter. 

The second instance of the word alogon has a different function; here, it is opposed 
to its counterpart logos. A cultivated Byzantine reader would instantly recognize this 
juxtaposition as the opposition of rationality versus irrationality within the human soul; 
in this opposition, rationality (mostly referred to by the word logikon, as elsewhere in this 
letter) is always understood to be the superior part. This opposition was present in Greek 
thinking even before Plato,’ and was elaborated on not only by Plato himself but also by 
other influential authors such as Aristotle, and Plutarch.’ Christianity readily adopted this 
conception of the soul, and it is presented as such in some basic texts within the Christian 
tradition.’ Psellos also expressed this antagonism in some of his compilatory philosophical 
writings. The quality of Aoywóc, by extension, not only refers to ‘rational’ in this 
philosophico-religious discourse, but also to ‘spiritual’, as opposed to ‘material’, and 
to 'intellectual'."! Psellos switches back and forth between these three significations, 
often shifting smoothly from properties of the human soul in general to properties and 
dispositions of different individuals. 

In view of the gift exchange that Psellos and lasites perform here, it is clear that an 
additional word play is intended in this opposition, whereby the alogon-logos pair has a 
very concrete level of signification: alogon would be understood as the horse that lasites 
gives, and logos refers to the gift that Psellos gives in return. In this way, the first sentence 


opens up a kind of playful competition between Psellos and lasites about the question of : 


which gift is worth more. In this competition, Psellos directly overbids his opponent by 
stating that the exchange is ill balanced. 
The letter continues as follows (434.29—435.12): 


6 See E. Kriaras, Ac&ko tijg uecowovikfi "EAAnvikiis 6nuó9ouc ypappatetac 1100-1669, Topos A’ (Thessalonike 
1969) 235. 

7 W.W. Fortenbaugh, ‘On the antecedents of Aristotle's bipartite psychology’, GRBS 11 (1970) 233-50. 

8 Plato, Respublica 439d, Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1102a—b, Plutarch, Moralia 442a, etc. 

9 John Damascene, Expositio fidei, ed. B. Kotter (Berlin and New York 1973) $26, |. 92-93: Xph yivóoxew, 
611 TÒ AoyiKdV qbost kazüpyet TOD GAÓyou - Ówtpobvrar yàp al Suvapeic Tic yoxi sic Aoywov koi &Aoyov. 

10 See e.g. the fragments De anima et mente and Xvddoyal óiágopoi xal roxio in Michael Psellos, 
Philosophica Minora, ed. D. J. O'Meara, II (Leipzig 1989) 2 and 30 (op. 2 and 13). These writings, even their 
wording, owe very much to Philoponos’ commentary on Aristotle's De anima, as the editor remarks. 

11 See LPG, s.v. 'Aoywóg, significations A. rational; B. comprehensible by reason, logical; C. spiritual. 
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Ei 58 Kal PUdoOds Tic eín TÒ xpňua, GAA’ Sums &poptkóv: ka moot ye xeípova LEV 
KpEltt6vMv KOTO ye TO noidv AvTaAAGTIOvIaL, TH SE UnEepBGAAOVTL tG MOGGTHTOG 
Kepdadedtepdov noc atrtoic tO ts avtapelyews yivetar Ey o£, ei pev aùvthv tijv to} AGyou 
OTEPNOL Tis Aoyuijg &vrqAAattÓunv EEEws Kal óvvóueoG, Gtonds tic Gv inv Kai oo 
oudoogoc. Nüv dé ot otéprots 6 avttapPavw tov Aóyov 61000c, GAN ovoia TIS bAOOTATIKH, 
ystpov LEV Kal obto Tijg Ev EMLOTOAGIC Aoyiótntoc, ao00zapktov bE SuwS npyua kal ov 
otépnoic É&egc. Elta, gi uev mavtdc tod év èuo AGyov NAatté6unv tò &vuks(uevov, eiyé 
Tivé pot pépyrv T] ueg ¿nel o£, WonEep myc TÒ &noyetevóuevov oUk hattot Thy Gpyiiv 
ag’ hic Tò OEiOpov, otto Si kàpol to ypappdatiov. Kal xv átt tov Aóyov TO, ob Taps. 
TOUTO HEUMTEOG &yó, fj &nawwetéoc, npooktópevog TH oike(o kai tò GAAGtptoOv, tv’ Éyo 10 
pév, óynpa tG voxyíic, tò 6€, TOD OWpatoc 


But nevertheless, even if a philosopher were to consider this transaction, it would 
remain a commercial one. To be sure, many people give things that are better in 
quality in exchange for worse things, but thanks to the greater quantity of those 
things, their act of exchange becomes for them more profitable in a certain way. But 
if I accepted nothing less than the deprivation of my logos in exchange for my intel- 
lectual (logikos) disposition and capacity, I would be a fool and not a philosopher. 
Now, however, it is not a deprivation that I accept by giving my logos, but a real 
thing. Even this way, it [this thing| may be inferior to refined letter-writing, 
but nonetheless it stands on its own, and it is not a deprivation of my disposition. 
Further, if I exchanged all the /ogos I have for its opposite, there would be some 
blame involved for me in this exchange. But just as water drawn off from a source 
does not lessen the origin from where the stream comes, so is it exactly with my 
letter. And if it [this letter] lessens my logos, I am not to blame for that; rather I am 
to be praised, because as well as what is my own, I receive something belonging to 
another, so that I have on the one hand a carriage for my soul, and on the other hand 
a carriage for my body. 


Here, Psellos explains why the exchange, dismissed in the first sentence, is nevertheless an 
honourable transaction. It would not be so, if Psellos gave away for naught his superior 
quality of possessing logos. But in this case he gets something in return that is tangible, 
and in addition, his words have a source that is inexhaustible, unlike material commodities, 
which, when given away, are lost to the giver. 

The expressions *víjg èv émotodaic Aoyiótytog and ‘ypappdtiov’ (435.7-8 and 12) 
clarify for the uninitiated reader — but surely not for Iasites or other insiders — the notion 
of logos that has hitherto remained vague: the thing that Psellos exchanges for Iasites’ 
horse is nothing more than a letter. Thus, the word /ogos acquires different meanings 
dependent on its juxtaposition with alogon: it refers to a letter (in opposition to a horse), 
and to rationality (in opposition to irrationality). In many instances, however, it can mean 
ot connote both; and when Psellos speaks about a logikos disposition within him, he refers 
to an ability to create logoi like this letter, hence to an ‘intellectual’ disposition. In the last 
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sentence, the ‘carriage for my body’ refers unequivocally to the horse, played out in an 
antithesis to logos, which is described as a ‘carriage for the soul’." 

Psellos then announces that he is going to give this small issue larger dimensions by 
joining rhetoric with philosophy. He proceeds to embark upon a philosophically styled 
description of how rationality (referred to with the more precise term logikon, see 435.19) 
and irrationality (alogon) are to be found in everyone. However, as Psellos argues, this 
general statement does not prevent his own intellectual abilities from being peculiar and 
superior. Since Psellos shifts here from general psychology to relative properties of people, 
I have chosen to represent this dichotomy as ‘spiritual’ and ‘material’ in the translation 
below (435.20-29): 


Tò p£v AoyiKov, toov nap’ &pootépois kat Spovov, TÒ SÉ ye Aóywov map’ ékatépw pv, GAA’ 
ov Kat’ tonv poipav, GAX’ wonep év Coyoic tpvtávng 1] Epi MAGotyS Paputépa. tijc oñs, 
Exedy kal atc GvOEot AGyou osuvúvy kal CnAoic Thy pav vv AkEEwv, ñv ui] å&notiktns 
ottas, GAA touc GAAOTPLOUG LEV, yevvatous 5é tókouc dc oike(ovc donGly’ oUte oov avtds 
GAOYSv tı ypňua 906006 Kai Aoywàg Aap Pavov yapitac, EKxtd¢ vfi GAoylac kabiotaca, kat 
LGvov tov Adyov EvdédvCaI, oŬte SE yó, OTH ó1900g kai Aappávov &oyótatoç uóvov 
yivopar Gd’ Eotw ai map’ Gupotépotc GpPdtepa. 


The faculty of reasoning (logikon) is the same and equally present in both of us. The 
learned (logios) part may also be present in both of us, but not in equal amounts: just 
as in the beams of a balance, my scale is heavier than yours, since you too take pride 
in the flowerings of language and strive after beauty of style, although you do not 
yourself give birth to these but rather embrace the noble offspring of others as if they 
were your own. So, if you give some material (alogon) thing and receive intellectual 
(logikas) charms in return, that does not mean that you escape from materiality 
(alogia) and are dressed only in spirituality (Logos), nor do I become, by giving 
and receiving, merely material (alogotatos): both properties remain present in both 
of us. 


Psellos here makes a distinction between two manifestations of logos in people. ` 


One of these, logikos, the propriety of having reason and language, is present in everyone, 
but the other, logios, being learned, is reserved for only a few people, a distinction that 
is bound to remain so. Although Iasites may possess logos, he does not have the ability to 
create things that possess the charms of powerful discourse; he can only appropriate them, 
and this is exactly what Psellos proposes he do in this letter. The specifically literary 
properties of the logos that Psellos bestows on it are expressed clearly by the specifications 
‘flowerings of language’ and ‘beauty of style’. 


12 This expression goes back to Plato, Timaeus (see 41c and 69c), and is elaborated on in the psychological 
theories of Neo-platonic philosophers when addressing the relation of mind to body; it is also dear to Psellos. 
See Michael Psellos, Oratoria Minora, ed. A. Littlewood (Leipzig 1985) 11, line 9 (or. 4), referring to ‘body’, 
and Philosophica minora, Yl, 23, |. 10-11 (op. 11) in a more ‘Proclean’, spiritual sense. The idea of Aóyog as a 


‘carriage for the soul’ is, however, unique, as far as I can see. 
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The philosophically styled representation of the soul as a mixture of rational and 
irrational parts continues. It is stressed that every soul partakes of both and that ‘reason 
(logos), just as a ruler or emperor, needs the service of the lesser upon which to mount 
and ride’ (436.6—7: det yap tæ Ayw onEp Seondty kal Paoirst onepno(ac víjc xeípovoc, &o' 
flc Óyfjoexat Kal immé&oetat). The imagery here used represents the irrational part of our soul 
as a horse, an image on which the following sentences elaborate. The notion that 
the irrational part should serve reason is in line with earlier influential philosophical 
and theological treatises about the soul and was also familiar to Psellos.? Thereafter, 
the different elements within the alogon are listed (senses, desire, etc.) in terms somewhat 
similar to those from Aristotle’s De anima."* Psellos stresses once again, however, that 


this communication between the two parts does not entail that they become mixed 
(436.13-18): 


GAN done inno TAOOEVÓEVOG Kal ypuooic qaAápots KaAAWMCGpEVvOG, ook eic kps(rto 
Ünap&v petatiOetar, ote piv sic thv xe(po ò &noyoónevog toótp óXw0atvov tfj; Éópac 
Ka ovpratobpevoc, obtoc ote td £v Hiv GAoyov, Aóyoc &kpiri yévow Gv rote, o00' ò 
Aóyoc Ths npótwc Exotain VAapEEwWs xal TOD Quoixoó àSubpatoc. 


But just as a horse that is tamed and is adorned with golden bosses does not change 
into a higher form of existence, nor, indeed, the rider into a lesser when he slips from 
the saddle and is trampled upon, so could the alogon in us never fully become logos, 
nor could /ogos ever step aside from its first form of existence and its natural rank. 


Notwithstanding the philosophical discourse that is maintained here, the comparison 
with a 'real' horse and the use of verbs from the sphere of horse-riding to denote 
the servitude of the irrational part of our soul ensure that the underlying connotation of 
‘horse’ for alogon is not forgotten. In the comparison, even the unequivocal word innog is 
used, for the first time in this letter. 

The image of the horse has a firm tradition in philosophical theories about the human 
soul. Every Byzantine reader familiar with Platonic philosophy would inevitably call to 
mind Plato's allegory of the soul in the Phaedrus, where reason as a charioteer tames the 
irrational parts of our soul, represented as a pair of horses”. As a result, the Platonic horse 
develops into the cornerstone of Psellos’ equivocation centred around alogon. Ironically, 
Psellos’ use of the metaphor elucidates, through the aid of philosophy, the properties of a 
tangible horse, instead of the other way round. 

Psellos then returns to the assertion that neither logos nor alogon can change into its 
opposite, but this time he links the philosophical relation between the two to the exchange 
that he and lasites are performing (436.22-25): 


13 Michael Psellos, De Omnifaria Doctrina, ed. L. Westerink (Nijmegen 1948), 49, $81, and Psellos’ 
encomium for his mother in Sathas, Meoormvixh BiphioOyxn, V, 34. 

14 See e.g. De Anima 413b-414b, where Aristotle makes the connection between sensible things, sensory 
impressions, opinions, and desires. 

15 Plato, Phaedrus 246a—254e. Psellos was very familiar with this image; he even devoted an exegetical 
work to it, entitled 'E£ynoig tig IIAovovikfjg £v v Gaíópo dippeiag t&v wuxóv Kai otpateiag tõv Beðv, ed. 
Philosophica Minora, Il, 12-14 (op. 7). 
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Ast 5& Gpugotéporg Batépov uépoug Epoi uev, TH Aoyim seinor tic äv tows kal quUiooógo, 
Tijg bmepetdotons GAdyou ðvváuewcs, Kai ool TH Fttova tiv Aoyis6tHta Eyovt, cilc 
oyikwtépas VAapEEws. 


Both parts need each other: I, who some may perhaps call learned and a philosopher, 
need material power to support me; and you, having less learnedness, need a more 
intellectual (logikos) faculty. 


I translate here the adjective Aoytóg as ‘intellectual’, because at this point the 
opposition logos—alogon is reduced to a distinction between the intellectual (again, the 
connection with logios, learned is made), and the ‘normal’ person, whose task it is to 
materially support the intellectual. They can give 5tvayic, the effect of an action, whereas 
the intellectual can give (or rather: can allow someone to take part in) his rapé, his 
innate faculty. 

Pursuing the horse metaphor, Psellos states that Iasites, as a noble soul, needs the 
reins of reason (436.31: tod Aoywo0 yadwod). Then the distinction between a general 
and a specific intellectual faculty is made again: while Iasites has logos by nature, Psellos 
possesses another kind of logos, one that is able to glide into the soul and lead it towards 
the understanding of the ‘better things’. This latter kind is more helpful than the natural 
logos (437.613): 


'O p£v yàp BAocupóc tig oket eivai, Kai oùk àgínot KGAAN, OVSE àktıvoßoiei yApitas, 
OAN Éou Óvonapáóektóc te Kai Svooidviotos ó é, Wonep &vOoc £oti dpac éapiiic, ko 
vadyeTar TOV AKpoatiy, eikórog £Akópevov TH VerKktnplw Tij yapitoc. Ei 6& notol mpdc 
Thy 1X 100 Aóyov KwgEbovow, HAAG cot ye npòs Tad TH dro. avewyact Kal &otfjkaot, 
Kal ovdEév c£ TOV návtwv oroc HOtvEL Ws AEEIG Yapteooa xat ovvOrim Adyou éupieAeotótnv 
&ppoviav KAnpwoapévn. 


The first kind [of logos] seems somehow coarse, and does not impart any beauty, nor 
does it shine forth with grace: it is hard to accept and hard to interpret. The other 


kind, however, is like a flower in spring: it brings the listener, who is rightly - 


attracted by the charms of grace, under its power. Most people, however, remain deaf 
to the sound of literature (logos); but your ears are open to it and stand still for it, 
and there is nothing that delights you so much as graceful style and a literary 
composition that has inherited a most melodious harmony. 


Psellos makes here a distinction between logos as natural, plain discourse, and a 
special kind of discourse that is more attractive." The distinction makes clear that the 
logos that Psellos claims to be giving comes closer to what we would call ‘literature’: it is 
a graceful and rhetorically effective kind of discourse. 


16 LSJ, s.v. 6vcotóvictoc give the translation ‘ill-omened’, but I think Psellos takes it to mean ‘hard to take 
an omen from'. 


17 He makes a similar distinction in another letter; see Sathas, Mecarwvixh Bifluo0rjkg, 242-3, letter 11. 
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The predilection of Iasites for this more sophisticated side of logos is for Psellos the 
occasion to offer him an erudite digression. This is an etymological explanation of why, 
of all animals, only the horse is called alogon, even though every animal is alogon in the 
sense that it has no language (438.7: Aóyog qvowóc). The reason that Psellos gives is that 
the horse corresponds to the irrational part of our soul that needs to be tamed. A horse 
is a kind of second alogon, because, just as the passions and emotions in our soul have to 
be tamed by our rational part, so the horse was the first animal to be tamed by the only 
rational animal, and for that reason it came to be named after irrationality. Psellos' 
explanation, which is idiosyncratic as far as I can see, is in fact a backward etymology: 
whereas the metaphor of the horse in Plato clarifies the way we have to understand the 
irrationality in our soul, the causal relation works for Psellos in the opposite direction. 

After this digression, Psellos proceeds to the conclusion of his letter (438.17—21): 


Ap’ où puptav óXóyov àvtáčios 1j £uotoAfj, &ógApE pitate; GAA’ huei &vog taútnv 
àvraüAAaiióue0a, Éoto SE voUto tjt Svoc, pO innos Gppnv, GAA’ Honep Ò mapà toig 
iatpoic huitpitatoc oóvOgtóg otv EE óqnpuepivot ouveyoüg tpitatov SiaAsinovtoc, oUto 
dij kai toOto f)u(ovog etn. 

Is my letter not worth a thousand horses, my dearest friend? I have, however, 
exchanged it for only one!'? And it shall not be an ass, nor a male horse, but just as 
in the domain of physicians a ‘semi-tertian’ fever is compounded of an intermittent 
tertian and a continual quotidian fever, so shall this thing be a mule, a ‘semi-ass’. 


Psellos does not miss the opportunity to drop in some technical medical terminology 
here, clearly taken from Galen (or one of his compilers).'? It is striking that once again he 
advances a backward etymological explanation: Galen explains the term ‘semi-tertian’ by 
using the example of the mule, whereas Psellos does the opposite. 

Here, Psellos finally reveals what his missive boils down to: Iasites should give him 
a mule. The imperative and optative mood and future tenses used in connection with the 
mule imply that the mule is not yet given. Requests for donations specifically of horses or 
mules are frequent in Byzantine letter-writing.?? The most probable scenario is that Psellos 
describes here the animal he wants in response to an earlier proposal from Iasites that he 
give him a mule. 

Psellos further specifies that the colour is not important but that the mule should be 
of a quiet nature, not too wild, since our armchair scholar has often been thrown out 
of the saddle. The letter closes with a pun that for a last time exploits the polysemy 
of alogon: it should in fact not be too alogon (here carrying the meaning of 
‘unreasonable’). 


18 The text is problematic here: normally, as elsewhere in the letter, the verb GvtadAdttopar is followed by 
an accusative denoting the object that one receives in exchange and a genitive for the object that is given in 
exchange. Here the opposite is the case. 

19 See the striking resemblance of expression in Galen’s De differentiis febrium, edited in Galen, Opera 
omnia, ed. C. G. Kühn, VII (Leipzig 1821-1833) 358. 

20 Karpozelos, ‘Realia’, 27-8. 
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Káv £i petpiov ¿tæv cin, ui] pévtor nOAAGV, OvdE tottó uot GAvotteAÉG, Hrtov yup obtac 
&€e tò GAoyov. "Ey yàp uevpíoc GAoyov orová&Gat óóvapot tatc xepoív, GAoydtatov o£ 
kal 0pacótatov ob poi dbvapic TH yoAWwa àvronv. 


And if it would be of middle age — but not too old! — that would be of convenience 
to me, because that way it is less unreasonable (alogon). For I can subdue an 
averagely unreasonable alogon, but I have not the strength to hold in check with the 
reins one that is all too rash and alogon. 


Exchange in letter-writing 


This letter is permeated by the terminology of exchange. The transaction between lasites 
and Psellos to which the letter pertains is referred to with the terms &vtaAAdtteoban (434.27, 
435.2 and passim), àvwapávo (435.6, 436.21), peyis (435.10), Gvtdperyic (435.3), 
and the pair ið — Aapóvo (435.25—28). The main argument of the letter focuses on 
the question of whether the two gifts are of equal value (438.17: &vtG&oc) and whether 
exchanging them is legitimate. 

It is perhaps indicative of the conscious elaboration of this theme that this letter has 
a particular place in the letter collection: it forms part of a small series of letters which 
concentrate on exchange and reward.?! The weighing of the mutual gifts is an element of 
a playfully conducted competition that recurs in other Byzantine letters which reflect on 
the question of communication and letter exchange.? It was a topos in epistolography that 
gifts were accepted with some reluctance, since it was the letter itself that was supposed 
to be the eagerly awaited precious object.? 

It should be mentioned that this topos, with the same pun on aloga versus logoi, 
appears in a letter by Ioannes Mauropous (letter 37): Mauropous accepts with some 
protestation a materially valuable gift, remarking that it means nothing to him compared 


with logoi (l. 10-11: tl yàp tà GAoya npóg totg Adyouc;). Karpozelos infers from this - 


21 This is only a hypothesis, based on the fact that both the preceding and the following letter in the edition 
of Sathas explore these themes. These letters follow upon each other in their original sequence in the manuscript 
Paris. Gr. 1182. Letter 168, also positioned nearby in the manuscript, is the more famous letter to a 
schoolteacher not satisfied with the gift of money Psellos had given to him. See P. Gautier, Deux manuscrits 
pselliens: le Parisinus Graecus 1182 et le Laurentianus Graecus 57—40', REB 44 (1986) 45-110, here 78. About 
the principles (and lack thereof) underlying the ordering in Psellos’ letters-collection, see E. Papaioannou, 
*Fragile literature: Byzantine Letter-Collections and The case of Michael Psellos', in P. Odorico (ed.), La face 
cachée de la littérature byzantine. Le texte en tant que message immédiat (forthcoming). 

22 M. Mullett, *The classical tradition in the Byzantine letter', in M. Mullett and R. Scott (eds.), Byzantium 
and the Classical Tradition, Papers of the Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (Birmingham 
1981) 75-93, here 81. 

23 Karpozelos, ‘Realia’, 20-1. 
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sentence that in this case too the gift in question is a horse.” I would add that the sub- 
sequent phrase in Mauropous' letter, og tà &yvpa mpd¢ tov Gitov, a biblical allusion 
(Jer. 23.28), also echoes the beginning of Psellos' letter. A form of imitation between these 
two intellectuals, linked by the bonds of a teacher-student relationship and a lifelong 
(but sometimes troubled) friendship, is indeed likely. 

As letters themselves form a priori part of an exchange system, it should not surprise 
us that Psellos often uses the image of exchange or commercial transaction when he speaks 
about himself and his addressee exchanging letters.” But on some occasions, letters are 
exchanged for more mundane objects. In a letter to the patriarch of Antioch,” Psellos 
gently rebukes his addressee for thinking his debt has been paid off by just one letter. He 
takes on the role of tax collector, asking for more friendly words. He then switches to 
more practical matters. He has interceded with some monks on the patriarch's behalf. 
Rightly so, Psellos argues: just as the patriarch owes him his fatherly love and attachment, 
so does Psellos requite him (p. 165, 1. 27: &vnió(óoqu) with spiritual debts, such as respect 
and help by means of his eloquence. At the end of the letter, he sums up the balance of 
exchange: the patriarch has paid off two debts of the three he owes to Psellos: the ‘golden’ 
and the ‘black’, gold referring to money and black to ink, i.e. to letters. The third kind 
is only hinted at obliquely, but I suspect he asks for a garment, a speciality of Antioch. 
By bringing together these kinds of assets — cultural, social and material — Psellos confirms 
that they work as kinds of capital that are interchangeable. 

In other letters, Psellos presents his eloquence more explicitly as a commodity that 
can be exchanged for other kinds of commodities. A common way to exploit this theme 
is to juxtapose words (logoi) with deeds (erga, or pragmata). One letter to an unknown 
addressee is perfectly clear in this regard, and also implies that Psellos’ /ogoi may enhance 
the latter’s social renown: 


So, let us in a certain way requite each other, and be reciprocally affected, me by 
giving words, you by giving me back deeds. (...) I have opened up with my mouth 
the sources of words in your favour, and you gush over me with your benevolence in 
a still greater stream, and by both, the bowl of friendship will become filled." 


24 A. Karpozelos, The Letters of loannes Mauropous, Metropolitan of Euchaita (Thessalonike 1990), 
128 (translation) and 230 (commentary). 

25 See for instance a letter to Aristenos, edited in Gautier, ‘Lettres inédites’, 173—5 (letter 24), where Psellos 
avers that letters can be exchanged for letters, just like clothes for clothes (1. 14-15: Aóyog yàp Aóyov ávtapßávetu 
orep ooóoparoc Üqaopa). 

26 Kurtz-Drexl, II, 164—6 (letter 138). 

27 Gautier, ‘Lettres inédites’, 184—5 (letter 31), 1. 8-10: Tpónov oov tiva &vubpüpev &AAńAog kai &vimóoyopev, 
£yi uv Aóyouc 61600c, ob 6 Épya &vribiboóc, and |. 15-17: 'Eyi» pév npóg tig on£p God tàv AGyov mqyüc aveotopOpat, 
ob ó& àvOvnepBAsGels tò evyvMpoveiv zAe(ovi ġeúpatı, Kal yivetar map’ GAAAOIs zAfjpnc ó tíjc quac KpaTip. 
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In another letter, to the bishop of Parnassos, he uses almost exactly the same 
phrasings. The bishop has given Psellos cheese, pickled meat and butter in abundance. 
The thing that Psellos proposes as exchange are encomia, because ‘I am rich in words, you 
are rich in things, so we will exchange our own things liberally between each other"? 


Logos: both inalienable and exchangeable 


The letter to Iasites surely forms part of this rhetoric of ‘words for things’ so common in 
Psellos’ letters. However, the argument as developed generally in this particular letter is 
more far-reaching: it paves the way for a particular conception of logos, something that 
deserves a place in an exchange of different kinds of assets. 

A first step in this direction is the representation of the notion logos as something 
that stands above mundane, material things. The most important strategy to create this 
impression is the deliberate blurring of the semantic fields of this word, so that it is able 
to impart all its (positive) philosophical connotations (reason, rationality, spirituality, 
immateriality, etc.). 

The inexhaustibility of this gift is another element that underpins the immateriality 
of logos. It is depicted as an eternally renewable source (435.10—12), and a hexis (435.4—5: 
tfj; Aoyikfis ... EEewc), an innate talent that cannot be taken away, because it came with 
nature (435: ott@ yàp Kal f] úo ruv cupménAacta). Psellos repeats this points several 
times: he can never be deprived of this ability (436.21—22: ot’ &yó ... Kevéc note yevotunv 
thic EEews). As a result, logos is not only an immaterial thing but also inalienable. 

Having evidenced this elevated nature of logos, Psellos narrows down its definition 
to make clear that the logos he proposes for exchange is not only the technical 
philosophical notion but also an intellectual faculty, of which his letter is a token. He 
achieves this by connecting logos with the far more specific cognate Aoyiórnc, "learnedness' 


(435.8, 436.24). He also presents himself obliquely, but unmistakably, as a learned person, . 


and deduces from this that he possesses more logos than others (436.22—24). In this way, 
he proceeds almost seamlessly from a general philosophical statement to a differentiation 
of people along intellectual criteria. 

A further step towards the understanding of logos as an intellectual, and indeed liter- 
ary, faculty is made by the distinction between two kinds of discourse (436.31—437.13). 
Opposed to a natural kind of discourse, Psellos presents ‘his’ logos as a sophisticated, 
refined discourse. This logos possesses charis, a key notion mentioned thrice (437.7, 9 and 
12). These charms are further specified as beautiful style and composition (437.12-13), 
and ‘flowerings’ (435.23, 437.8). 


28 Kurtz-Drexl, II, 107 (letter 75). 
29 ]. 17-19: £yi» uv yàp mhovt® Aóyotc, ov SE TAOUTEIS npáypaow: àvribóoopev obv GAAACIC ays tù oiketa. 
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Moreover, it is implied that this kind of discourse is creative. When Psellos depicts 
the faculty of being logios, this is taken to be a creative version of possessing logos: Psellos 
partakes of more logos than Iasites because he can create literature (435.25: tókouc). The 
specifically literary qualities of Psellos’ Jogos are again unequivocally made clear: Iasites 
admires the flowers of the logos (435.23: &v@eo. Aóyov), and the ‘beauty of wordings’ 
(435.23: thy dpav t&v AéEewv). Again, charis is mentioned (435.26: Aoywüàg yápuac). 
This stress on the creative aspect of Psellos’ logos, in conjunction with my comments on 
the translation above, convinces me that the Jogos that Psellos presents here is a creative 
authorial practice, endowed with the techniques and the effects of rhetoric. Therefore, 
seen from the perspective of the sociology of literature, this letter may be seen as an 
attempt to provide grounds for a material remuneration for literature (in the sense of 
‘rhetorically shaped texts with aesthetic effect on its public’), while at the same time 
retaining its overtones of spirituality and inalienability. 

However, this kind of exchange entails a particular difficulty. From the beginning, 
Psellos states that it is in fact an impossible exchange because spiritual goods are superior 
to material things and, in fact, inalienable. We touch here on a fundamental issue of 
how to understand the exchange of cultural for material goods:* it is a prevailing ethical 
prescription that intellectual pursuits such as learning and literature should stand above 
commercial transactions and the baneful influence of money. On other occasions, Psellos 
asserts that he has never sold his lessons for money?! and scoffs at people who study letters 
with the intention of making money out of it, instead of studying it for its own sake.” 

This paradox forms part of a universal set of conceptions by which people conduct 
and perceive transactions involving cultural goods. Both parties (the ‘artist’ and the 
cultural consumer) agree upon a kind of tacit misrecognition of how the exchange of 
cultural goods works. It is not seen as an exchange at all, but rather as a spontaneous 
act inspired by feelings of friendship and aesthetic admiration. So, the task that Psellos 
set himself is to unite this discourse of the inalienability of logos with the practical need 
for literary services to be recompensed in some way. 

Here again, the philosophical discourse of alogon and logos comes to his aid. The 
Platonic image of the horse, and, inspired by that, the etymological digression, remind the 
reader of the irrefutable philosophical idea that corporeal things should put themselves at 
the service of spiritual things. But Psellos cleverly makes the shift from philosophical ideas 
towards an idea of cultural exchange. This is achieved through Psellos' self-representation 
as an intellectual who needs the support of material powers, while Tasites, as a normal 
person, needs help in intellectual matters (436.22—25). 


30 In this and the following paragraphs, I make use of some concepts and ideas of the sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu. See especially his Le sens pratique (Paris 1980) and Les régles de l'art: genése et structure du champ 
littéraire (Paris 1992). 

31 Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. S. Impellizzeri, I (Milan 20055) 290 (book VI, $43). As E. Pietsch, 
Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos: Kaisergeschichte, Autobiographie und Apologie (Wiesbaden 2005) 
73 remarks, this is nothing more than mimicking the Socrates of Plato’s Apology. 

32 Psellos, Chronographia 1, 40-42 (book I, $29). 
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The same shift is also performed in the section where Psellos describes the forces that 
the irrational part of our soul can deploy for the benefit of logos (436.6-11). These forces 
are described as senses, opinions, and desires. These imply, I would contend, the specific 
elements that appreciative people like Iasites can contribute to do honour to the literary 
work addressed to them. What Psellos expects from the admiring public is that they 
submit their senses, opinions and desires to the power of his discourse. 

However, there is also another dimension to this exchange, one that emerges when 
Psellos describes the effects that his discourse can have on its public. Through the ears, 
it glides unnoticed into the soul (see 437.23, an image not rare in letters concerning 
mediation)? and thereby ‘subdues’ the listener with its charms (437.9). This suggests that 
Psellos’ rhetorically competent logos is a tool for effective social engineering: mediation 
through effective eloquence can enhance someone's network resources, an important asset 
in a social world dominated by nepotism and favours for friends.” 

We can see, then, that the rhetorical and properly literary qualities of the logos that 
Psellos proposes for exchange are elements that can generate social capital. The exchange 
is therefore also an exchange of social capital in return for material capital; but this social 
capital is dependent on a specific form of cultural capital, that is, rhetorical know-how 
and literary techniques. 

This letter even allots a place to every participant in this kind of exchange. Most 
people just remain deaf to the literary charms of rhetoric. For them, Psellos reserves the 
term that is paramount in Greek culture to denote the ignorant masses: oi m0AAot (437.10). 
lasites is set apart from these masses: he has the right predisposition to appreciate 
literature. The language that Psellos uses — the ears that stand open for literature (437.11), 
the sweetening enchantment (437.12: fóóve)) that polished discourse exerts — appeals first 
and foremost to the taste he projects in Iasites. But this group of people is still not able 
to produce literature; they can only embrace and love the works of others (435.22-25). 
Their place in the exchange is therefore to support (436.23: bnepetdotons) literature. The 
true superior elite are the /ogioi like Psellos, those able to produce literature and to give 
it to others. 

These allocations create bonds as well as exclusions: men who have the ‘legitimate’ 
tastes and competences to engage in such a literary exchange, partake of its grace and 
profit from its charming power. They can claim to belong to a distinctive elite. Others are 
excluded from the start, as they lack the taste necessary to participate in such refined 
exchanges. 

Even more: the argument works toward the conception that these categories of 
people are fixed for once and all. Repeatedly, Psellos insists that Iasites will remain in his 


33 See for example Kurtz-Drexl, II, 80-81 (letter 48), in which Psellos confirms to his friend Kalokyros that 
he has engaged all his eloquence to move the emperor to show mercy: ‘If there was any charming ode, or a 
melody gently gliding into the ears, chasing the soul unnoticed, I did not neglect it.’ (r. 13-15). 

34 See H. Ahrweiler,‘Recherches sur la société byzantine au Xle siécle: nouvelles hiérarchies et nouvelles 
solidarités’, TM 6 (1976) 99—124. 
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state of alogia, while he himself possesses the logiké bexis.? No matter how frequently 
they engage in exchange, this exchange cannot in any way taint Psellos’ superior status. 
Hexis is more than just a taste or an action: it is a property that cannot be taken away, 
nor can it be acquired easily by just anyone. We can see here that the cultural capital, 
consisting of the various rhetorical and intellectual competences so valuable for generating 
social influence, is safeguarded from gratuitous intruders by the claim that it is innate and 
inalienable. 


Two horses are not the same 


In order to understand fully the particularity of the exchange that Psellos proposes to 
Tasites, | would like to contrast this letter with another letter of Psellos. Letter 232 in the 
edition of Kurtz-Drexl*® is directed to Psellos’ influential friend John Doukas, brother of 
Emperor Constantine X Doukas (1059-1067), holding the title of kaisar, and an influential 
figure during his brother's reign and that of his cousin Michael VII Doukas (1071—1078). 
The letter begins thus: 


‘In response to cheese and truffles,” maybe also to oils, sweetmeats and perfumes, my 
most wondrous kaisar, I am able to write letters back and give things in exchange. 
But in response to a horse, so beautiful, great, and docile, so swift and agile, I am at 
a loss to write a letter of equal measure and equal value.’ 


In both letters, Psellos discusses with a friend the exchange of a horse for a letter, but 
the difference in argument is striking: while Psellos assures Iasites that his letter is worth 
so much more than the horse, here he declares that no letter will ever be of equal value. 
Surely this remarkable difference is not due to the fact that lasites' horse was in fact a 
mule, and John Doukas' horse a real horse. Psellos explains the difference unmistakably: 


Even though it [the horse] may not be as wonderful or adorned with so many beau- 
ties as the famous horse of Alexander, (...) but as it is sent me as a gift from a man 
so formidable that no human of old would want to contend with him, how could I 
by means of words compete with the excellence of such a man?” 


35 This ‘capacity for learning? (É&v Xoyiótntoc) re-occurs in Psellos, Chronographia, 1, 282 (book VI, $35), 
to describe Monomachos' lack of intellectual abilities. 

36 Kurtz-Drexl, II, 278-81. 

37 "These gifts are mentioned in other letters directed to caesar Ioannes Doukas, e.g. letters 206 and 233 in the 
edition of Kurtz-Drexl. 

38 Kurtz-Drexl, II, 278, |. 19-24: Mpd¢ ptv topobg xoi úöva, toms SE Kal pópa xol méppota Kal Gpdpata, 
bnepOoóuacté uot koicap, émotédAetv xat avrape(Pecbar óóvapar zpóg dé Guxrov oŭto uv KaAGv, oóto 6E uéyav, otto 
dé Tpvgepdv, otro è Taybv Kal gUKívitov £riotoAdjv toónerpóv te Kal tooóóvapov noou Gunxave. 

39 Kurtz-Drexl, II, 278.24—279.3: El yàp «oa pi) towdtog Hv unè tocoítou ékekóopmto KGAEOW, ónócotu ODS’ ó 
tot AAcBávópou napácnpuoc innos (. ..) GAN’ ered Mapa Torottov avdpdc SOpdv por &xéctoA Tot, ónoío dv ovdelc TOV 
an’ aidvoc ynyevaev avteptostev, MHS àv SiapidAnoaipnv Adyw zpóg tiv Tov Réwpavtos apETiv. 
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The value of the gift does not reside exclusively in the gift, but first and foremost in 
the status of the person who gives it. Evidently, a kaisar stands on a higher social rank 
than a kouropalates, and Doukas, whom Psellos regarded as a patron, outranked lasites, 
who stood at an equal or even inferior rank. This hierarchical difference determines the 
value of the gift, more than philosophical assumptions or the intrinsic value of the gift 
itself. Psellos himself acknowledges this fact, not only here but also in other letters: in the 
letter to the patriarch of Antioch discussed above, he says about the patriarch’s expected 
share in (letter) exchange that he will ‘measure it from our shared friendship and 
determine it from our mutually agreed obligations’.” 

Therefore, although in both the letters to Iasites and to John Doukas the discourse 
of exchange and playful competition is maintained, in the letter to the kaisar Psellos opts 
to follow a rhetoric of deference instead of a rhetoric of arrogant overbidding. Social 
hierarchy remains the ultimate force behind the way an exchange works. 

As a final remark, we should not lose sight of the fact that the primary function of 
the letter to Iasites at the time of sending was to thank a friend for a mule he was about 
to receive. The historical person Iasites may have expected in return not only this letter, 
but also more tangible help from Psellos, such as effective intercession. The philosophi- 
cally styled argument is at one level just part of a playful competition to decide whose gift 
is the more valuable. Nevertheless, a discourse is created that allows people to accept that 
literature (in its quality of ‘crafted discourse’) can be exchanged for real things, without 
losing its superior qualities. In this respect, the letter to Iasites can be read as the script 
for the role that rhetorical competences should play in society, a script written by one of 
the most ardent and influential defenders of intellectualism in Byzantium. 


40 Kurtz—Drexl, II, 164 (letter 138), 1. 17—19: éyt è kal tottov tÅ kovig Oig napayetpõv Kal tis mpoc GAAHAOVS 
cvvOrikag ovAAoyiCépevos pupiov elompattoya ypéoc értotoAGv. 
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From Patmos to Venice: two Greek translations of Paolo 


Segneri’s works and their long journey to publication! 


Vasileios Tsakiris 
University of Erfurt 


A reconstruction of the long journey to the Glykys printing house in Venice undertaken 
„by the Greek translations of two works by Paolo Segneri shows that these translations 
were part of one of the largest such translation projects on Ottoman territory. Our 
research investigates the factors which led to and influenced these translations of Roman 
Catholic works on the remote island of Patmos as well as their later publication, and 
demonstrates the major role of nexuses between St John’s monastery and the Vatican on 
the.one hand, and with certain Ottoman dignitaries of Greek nationality and Wallachian 
princes on the other. 


In the late 1980s, V. Cándea published an article? concerning the influence of the 
well-known Jesuit Paolo Segneri (1624-94)? and his works, which have been partially 
translated into Arabic, Greek and Romanian in the Orthodox East. Concerning the Greek- 
speaking world, Cándea focused his attention on one of the most popular theological 
works of Greek literature, the Penitential (1794) by Nikodemos Hagioreites (1749-1809); 
Candea located evidence of influence from Segneri's works Il penitente istruito (O petavoðv 
óióackóuevoc) and Il confessore istruito (O nvevuatikòç didacKdpevoc), both of which are 
referred to in some footnotes of Nikodemos' book.* Subsequently, Elia Citterio also wrote 


1 This article is partially based on my study, ‘Ol petappéoets tov Épyov IIveouatikóg óióaokóuEvog kù Mcravoóv 
ói9ackóuevoc tod Paolo Segneri &xd tov 'Eppavovhà Popavír Kol ij ¿nipah tovs oto EcouoAoyntápio tot Nwootnpou 
to Aytopgitov' in P. Segneri, O ueravoóv óióaakóuevog (Thera 2005) 1-73. 

2 V. Candea, ‘Interférences culturelles au Levant: les écrits de Paolo Segneri en arabe, grec, roumain et turc’, 
Revue des études sud-est européennes 27 (1989) 49—63. 

3 Concerning Segneri and his work, see E. Bolis, L'uomo tra peccato, grazia e libertà nell'opera di Paolo 
Segneri SJ (1624—1694) (Milan 1996) 18-39; G. Massei, Breve ragguaglio della vita del Venerabile servo di Dio 
Padre Paolo Segneri della Compagnia di Gesù (Venice 1733); a bibliography of Segneri’s works can be found 
in C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, VII (Brussels and Paris 1896) col. 1050—89. 

4 Segneri has exerted a considerable influence on a number of authors besides Nikodemos. The Italian 
Jesuit’s writings were extremely popular and were translated into many languages. While Il penitente istruito 
and Il confessore istruito were translated into Greek and published in their entirety, certain segments of 
Segneri's prayers were included in the Effóouaócoyápiov by Athanasios Varouchas (see Cándea, ‘Interférences 
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about Nikodemos' dependence on Segneri? Both Candea and Citterio, however, failed 
to observe that instead of using Segneri’s Italian originals, Nikodemos relied on Greek 
translations of Segneri’s works which were printed long before (1742).5 Recently, 
Emmanuel Frangiskos discovered that Nikodemos did not know any foreign languages; 
the extensive inclusion of Roman Catholic literature in his works Invisible Warfare 
(Aópatog zóAeuoc) and Spiritual Exercises (louvácuata aveopatixd), equally popular 
with his Penitential, depended on unpublished translations made by a certain Emmanuel 
Romanites from Patmos. The manuscripts of these translations were brought to 
Nikodemos on Mount Athos by the Metropolitan of Corinth, Makarios Notaras (1731- 
1805)7 Both of the published Greek translations of Segneri's works are based on Roman- 
ites’ manuscripts. This fact raises a number of questions. Firstly, what factors made the 
completion of such a big translation project on a marginal island like Patmos possible? 
Secondly, how did two of these works succeed in reaching the Glykys Greek printing 
house in Venice? In what follows, I shall attempt to present this translation project, focus- 
ing primarily on the translations of Segneri’s works Il penitente istruito and Il confessore 
istruito. Furthermore, I will reconstruct, as precisely as possible, the long journey of these 
two translations from Romanites' desk in Patmos to the printing house. 


Continued 

culturelles au Levant’, 52-5), a work which had 34 editions in the 18^ century (T. Papadopoulos, EAAgvux) 
BiPhroypagia (1466 ci.—1800), I (Athens 1984) 3, 71, 410-12). Furthermore, two preambles taken from Segneri's 
homilies, including ‘On death’, were included in the Pytopixi) mpayyateia by Athanasios Parios; see Pytopixi) 
mpaypateia tftoi tç 'Epuoyévovg tot Tapaéws ... Ontopucts téxvnc éEnynoig (Venice 1799) 144-82. This homily was 
reprinted in 1804 together with the A:dayai of Elias Meniates: see Aidayai elc tiv Ayíav Kal MeyáAgv Teacapakoctijv 
(Venice 1804) 370-403. Frangiskos Skouphos and Prokopios Dionysios Megalospelaiotes are two more Greek 
authors who were influenced by Segneri’s works: see A. Sphoine, 5£vor ovyypageig petagpaopévor £AM]viká 
(Athens 2003) 98ff.; G. Ladas, “H év čte 1716 npóm čkõoo tøv Adaydv 100 "Hia Mwmvi&tm, Yodddntng 1 
(1947-51) 12-19 (17); G. Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie in der Zeit der Türkenberrschaft (1453-1821). 
Die Orthodoxie im Spannungsfeld der nachreformatorischen Konfessionen des Westens (Munich 1988) 383. 
An especially broad reception of Segneri's work can be observed in the theological writings of Methodios 
Anthrakites, primarily in his Gecpía: ypiotiavixai (1699) and Booxóg Aoyix@v zpoflárov (1708): see V. Tsakiris, 
Die gedruckten griechischen Beichtbiicher zur Zeit der Türkenberrschaft. Ihr kirchenpolitischer Entstebungszu- 
sammenhang und ihre Quellen (Berlin and New York 2009) 155ff. 

5 E. Citterio, L'orientamento ascetico-spirituale di Nicodemo Aghiorita (Alessandria 1987) 359—61; cf. idem, 
‘Nicodemo Agiorita’ in Carmelo and Vassa Conticello (eds.), La théologie byzantine et sa tradition (Turnhout 
2002) 905-97. 

6 Unlike both authors mentioned above, Alexandru Elian, who independently realized the dependence of the 
Penitential on Segneri (although he did not prove this with textual parallels), was aware of the Greek printed 
translations: see A. Elian, ‘Postfata’, in Nicodim Aghioritul, Carte foarte folositoare de suflet (Timisoara 1986) 
165-8. The extensive parallels, which reveal the degree to which the Penitential depends on Segneri, can be 
found in my introductory study on the two translations of Romanites (see Tsakiris, Ol petagpacets vv Épyov 
TTvevpatixds óiDackóugvog koi Meravodv ĝiðackóuevoç, 1-73). 

7 See E. Frangiskos, *Aóparog zóAepoc (1796), Tvupvaopata rvevpatixe (1800). 'H xatpotta tàv “uetappioewv” 
tod Nixóónpou Aytopeitm’, O Epavioris 19 (1993) 102-35; see also idem, ‘Td Chympo. tig yAocoopásac tot 
Nikóónuov Aywopsim’, O ‘Epavioric 23 (2001) 173-90. 
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Contact between Patmos and Rome and Romanites’ translations from the 
Italian 


Emmanuel Romanites, of Cretan origin, was the secretary of the community on the island 
of Patmos and probably also a priest. Besides Segneri’s handbooks I! penitente istruito 
and Il confessore istruito, Romanites also translated the works L'incredulo senza scusa 
(O dvanoldyntos),? La manna dell'anima (Tò uávva tig woxfc)® and La vera sapienza 
(H ddnOwh cogía), all written by the Italian Jesuit. These translations, the fruit of 
more than thirty years’ labour and accomplished in tandem with Romanites’ duties as 
a secretary, are extant in manuscript form. Such a prolonged translation project is a 
testament to Romanites’ extraordinary appreciation of Segneri’s writings. 
These translations’* of the Jesuit author's pastoral books prove that Romanites had 
-an excellent command of Italian and, furthermore, a remarkable theological education. 
This is demonstrated not only by the precise renderings of theological terms, which always 
follow the standard correspondence between Greek and Italian/Latin terminologies, 
but also by the translator's habit of rendering scriptural and patristic loci in their Greek 
originals. 
: In addition to the aforementioned works by Segneri, Romanites translated Thomas 
à Kempis’ De imitatione Christi (NovOeoiai wpédyor elc thy nvevuacixijv Conv), the work 


8 The few fragmentary pieces of information about E. Romanites’ life do not offer a complete picture of 
his education and biography. For biographical information see Frangiskos, ‘Aépatoc móAeuog', 107-09; N. 
Tsoulkanakes, O uéyag ói0áokoAog tot yévovç Makápiog ispodidxovog KaAoyepag (Thessaloniki 1994) 195-9. 
Romanites probably moved from Crete to Patmos in order to study with the teacher of the Patmian school 
Makarios Kalogeras. Beginning in 1716, Romanites was officially in charge of the secretarial office of the 
Patmian community: '7jj avt meépa éyrignoev 15 yopa óià Kavtlihiépiv guè tov éuuavovijA Owpavitny’ (ibid., 197, 
note 2). 

9 The date of the translation is 3 March 1720: see A. Komines, /7ívakeg xpovoAoynu£vov nauakdv Kwdixwv 
(Athens 1968) 57, no. 297, table 120; see also I. Sakkelion, /7azuaaxi) BiBhioOjxn (Athens 1890) 150, no. 297. 

10 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, TepoooAvuruki) Biffaorkn, toi Katédoyos tàv év tai fiflavoOrikaig tov ġyiwtátov 
ámoctoAIKOU Kal KaGodKot natpiapyikot Opdvov tdv TepocoAóucov xal máconc Toadaiotivys daoKeyévov £AAnvikóv 
kwðikæv, IV (Saint Petersburg 1899) 391, no. 413; A. Demetrakopoulos, /7poo0fka: Kal ówpOcotig elg civ 
'NeocAAgvikiv diAoAoyíav' Kovoravtivoo Xáða (Leipzig 1871) 101. 

11 S. Lampros, 'KatóAoyoc koóíkov tij DAverkns tfjg BovAfc', Néoc EAAgvouvijuov 3 (1906) 113-21, 243-8, 
447—73 (114—15) (Ms. 52). This is actually a work by G. P. Pinamonti, Segneri's collaborator in the latter's 
missionary and literary activities (see Frangiskos, 'Aópaxog nóAepog', 111, note 27). 

12 A list of Romanites’ translations can be found in Tsoulkanakes, Maxdpiog KoAoyepác, 197-9; see also 
Frangiskos, Tò Citnua ts yAwocouáðsiaç tod Nikoórjuov, 108-12. 

13 This work had already been translated by many authors, and some of these translations had found their 
way to print; see A. Sphoine, 'Técospig &BipAoypagntes petagpdoeic’, O Epaviotig 19 (1993) 325-30 (326-8); 
C. Karalevskij, ‘La missione greco-cattolica della Cimara nell'Epiro nei secoli XVI-XVIII, Bessarion 16 (1912) 
181-99 (197); T. Papadopoulos, EdAnvixy BiBdioypagia, 1, 424-5; see also ibid., II (Athens 1986) 225-6; 
Ph. Eliou, //poo0fkeg orv Eanvixy BiBdioypagia. A’. Tà BiBhioypagixe xatéAoina tod E. Legrand koi tot H. Pernot 
(1515-1799) (Athens 1973) 182; S. Phreres, ‘Ot éAAnvikéc petappdcets vg “Mimosas tot Xpiotob", Anno 
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La filosofia morale derivata dall'alto fonte del grande Aristotele Stagirita (HOi) piocogia) 
by Emanuele Tesauro, Giovanni Pietro Pinamonti's Il cuor contrito (H xapóía 
covtetpiuuévg)? and L'Inferno aperto al Cristiano perche non v'entri (O Aógg áveoyuévoc 
sig tov Xpiouavóv ià và ui) sioé2On)'® and L. Scupoli's Combattimento spirituale (I1óAguog 
aveuuatikóg)." Why did Romanites decide to translate such a large number of Roman 
Catholic books? Was this extensive translation project just the by-product of Romanites' 
personal theological quest, or was it connected with certain interests of his community on 
Patmos? In the very same period, St John's monastery, which played, as it does nowadays, 
a decisive role in the island's life, maintained regular contact with the Vatican, as a 
number of documents belonging to the archives of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 
demonstrate.!? 

After the fall of Constantinople, the first contact between Patmos and the Vatican 
dates back to 1461, when Pope Pius II (1458-64) took the monastery under his protection; 
the protection pact was subsequently renewed by his successors with hardly any interrup- 
tion until the second half of the eighteenth century. Pope Paul V (1605—21) affirmed in 
a letter to the Grand Master of the Knights of St John, Alof de Wignacourt, that the 
Patmian monks, as well as the other inhabitants of the island, were all faithful Christians 


in communion with the Apostolic See: *... dilecti filii monaci et laici insulae Patmi 


Aegaci maris ... fideles sint ac in gratia et communione Sedis Apostolicae divina gratia 
vivant .. .’2 


Continued 

Domini 1 (2003) 125-52; D. Pantos, Toávvgc-lepó0coc Kouvyvos untponoditns Abotpas (1657-1619). Bíog — 

Exkdnotactikh ópáor — ovyypagixd épyo (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Athens, 2007) 142-4; see also 

C. Litzica, Catalogul manuscriptelor grecesti (Bucharest 1909) 184-5. Romanites was to translate this popular 

work once more into vernacular Greek. The manuscript in the Patmian Library is dated 2 October 1724 

(see Sakkelion, Taquiaxy BiBAio0rkg, 238, no. 564; see also Komines, /Tivaxes xpovoAoynu£vov natuiakóv Kwdixov, 

58, no. 564, table 123; Frangiskos, *'Aóparog nóAepog', 112). 

14 Sakkelion, Matuiaxy BiBlioOyxn, 150, no. 296; Komines, [Tivaxes xpovoAoynuévov nayuaxdy kwðikwv, 56, 

no. 296, table 117; E. Citterio, ‘La fisionomia spirituale di Nicodemo l'Aghiorita', in Antonio Rigo (ed.), 

Nicodemo l'Aghiorita e la filocalia (Atti dell’ VIII Convegno ecumenico internazionale di spiritualità ortodossa 
, Bose, 16-19 Settembre 2000) (Bose-Magnano 2001) 103-31 (119). 

15 Lampros, KaráAoyoc xwdixwv Bovdfc, 114-15, no. 52. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Frangiskos, 'Aóparoc nóAcuoc', 106f. Besides the two works by Segneri already mentioned, Nikodemos 

Hagioreites made extensive use of Romanites' translations of Tesauro's La filosofia morale derivata dall'alto 

fonte del grande Aristotele Stagirita and Scupoli's Combattimento spirituale (in Romanites’ Greek translations) 

in his works XopfiovAzvtikóv £yyeipíóiov (1801) and Adpatog zóAguoc (1796) respectively. 

18 The pertinent documents have been published by G. Hofmann, Patmos und Rom. Darstellung der 

Beziehungen zwischen dem griechischen Johanneskloster und der Römischen Kirche nach ungedruckten 

Quellenschriften (Roma 1928) and A. Mercati, ‘Complementi e notizie sull’Unione di Orientali con Roma’, 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica 15 (1949) 302-12. They are, for the most part, accounts written by members of 

the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide and Italian translations of the letters sent by the abbots of St John’s 

monastery. 

19 See F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana 1V: Acta et 

diplomata monasteriorum et ecclesiarum orientis (Vienna 1890) 393ff. 

20 Hofmann, Patmos und Rom, 11. 
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In 1711, the Patmian monk Isaiah Massares applied for a renewal of the Bull (1681) 
of Pope Innocent XI (1676-89), which forbade all Christian pirates to plunder the island 
of Patmos and threatened transgressors with excommunication.” Apparently, though, 
Massares’ efforts proved ineffective; Rome demanded that the monks of St John's 
monastery make a Catholic confession of faith before agreeing to help them, a demand 
which was refused for obvious reasons. In 1723, the Patmians appealed once again to the 
Holy See for protection from the pirates, this time by sending Methodios Kalogeras, 
the vice-abbot of the monastery, to Rome as their representative.” The contact between 
Patmos and the Vatican never caused any disturbances in the monastery’s ecclesial 
communion with the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Along with its long-term contact 
with Rome, St John’s monastery always corresponded with the Patriarchate in Constan- 
tinople.? Furthermore, many metropolitans who were subordinates of the Ecumenical 
.Patriarchate appear in the Brevion of the monastery; moreover, many members of the 
monastery’s brotherhood were consecrated as bishops in the ecclesiastical territories of the 
Patriarchate.” Finally, during this period of contact with the Vatican two Patmians were 
even elevated to the Ecumenical Throne, namely Jeremias III (1716-26 and 1732-3) and 
Neophytos VI (173440 and 1743-4); the latter returned to the monastery after his 
second patriarchate and died there.” Remarkably enough, a few years before the Patmian 
brotherhood sent a Catholic confession of faith to Rome, as we shall see, Patriarch 
Jeremias III had issued four decrees confirming St John's monastery's privileges and con- 
ceding to the monastery a church on the island of Leros.” All this demonstrates that the 
monastery of Patmos and the island as a whole were actively supporting the Patriarchate 
by providing it with numerous monks, priests, bishops, patriarchs, etc. Thus, it is evident 
that the sole goal of the Patmian monastery's contact with the Holy See was to have Rome 
undertake the protection of the island from the pillages of Christian pirates. 

In the early 1720s, while Romanites was working on his translations, Maltese pirates 
plundered the island again and captured seventeen of its inhabitants.? Once more the 
monastery had to ask for the Vatican's help. Rome promised aid, but demanded a 
Catholic confession of faith from the monks and the inhabitants of the island. The Vatican 
insisted on acquiring this Catholic confession of faith, signed by all members of the 


21 Ibid., 49. 

22 Ibid., 47-9. 

23 A part of it has been published in Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata, 313-40. 

24 See P. Zerlentes, Jotopixai £pevvai nepi tac £kkAnoíog vàv vrjoov tç ávatoAiKfj; pecoyeiov Oaddoons (Hermou- 
polis 1913) 156—60. 

25 Ibid. 

26 See G. Gedeon, Martpiapyixoi zívakec. Elórotig lotopixai Bioypagixal nep vàv TTatpiapyóv Kwvotavtvovnddews 
and Avépéov to0 mpotokAmgroo péxpic Toakcíu tot I" tot ánó Oeooadovixnc, 2nd edn (Athens 1996) 509-19, 524, 
526-8, 531. 

27 Zerlentes, Toropikol čpevvar, 160f. 

28 Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata, 319-32. 

29 P. Gregoriou, Zyéoeig KaÜoAikóv kal OpOoóócov (Athens 1958) 188. 
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fraternity, before agreeing to deliver the island from the raids of the Catholic pirates, 
Maltese and others. This prompted the monastery’s abbot Ignatios to send the confession, 
signed by twenty-eight monks, six priests and sixteen laymen, in 1725. Romanites was not 
among those who signed. 

The letter and the confession of faith were sent in Greek, and were then translated 
by a certain Balsarini.?? After the confession was submitted, the monastery’s representative 
in Rome, vice-abbot Methodios Kalogeras, made the following requests on behalf of the 
monastery and all Patmians: a) the Bull of Innocent XI should be renewed; b) the Vatican 
should demand that the Christian sovereigns, under whose flags the pirates sailed, give 
recompense to the inhabitants of Patmos; c) that the pirates should stand trial either 
in Rome or on Malta, where they lived and accumulated their booty.*! Although Rome 
accepted these requests, the pirate raids did not cease, and consequently abbot Ignatios 
sent a letter to the Pope in 1727 asking once again for his help.? Furthermore, in this same 
year, the abbot asked the Secretary of the Propaganda to take measures to make the Pope's 
decrees against the pirates more widely known, most especially in Malta. A year later, 
the new abbot, Athanasios, wrote once more to the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 
protesting about the pirates and reassuring Rome of his own loyalty, apparently in the 
face of new suspicions about duplicity. 

During the course of following years, the contact between Patmos and Rome 
decreased. In all of its correspondence with the Roman Catholic Church, St John's 
monastery constantly strove to allay Rome's suspicions by repeatedly declaring its loyalty. 
A glimpse at an incident involving Father Nikephoros Kasiras, however, is enough 
to demonstrate that Rome's mistrust was quite justified. Kasiras, together with the mon- 
astery's representative to Rome, Methodios Kalogeras, submitted a Catholic confession 
of faith in which they both ‘plead ... to be ... dispensed from any [canonical] irregular- 
ity whatsoever committed due to their ordination and to their origins, so as to be able to 
celebrate the Holy Mass'.? Kasiras then moved to Malta as a representative of both 
St John's monastery and the whole island of Patmos in order to pursue the liberation of 
seventeen Patmian captives of the pirates, probably through the intervention of the Grand . 
Master of the Order of Saint John Antonio Manoel Vilhena.?* At the same time, Kasiras 
was appointed by the Vatican to the post of parish priest for the Greek community of 
Malta. But, according to the account given by the Inquisitor of Malta, Kasiras omitted the 
filioque from the Creed and persisted in commemorating the Patriarch of Constantinople, 


30 See Hofmann, Patmos und Rom, 94; the introduction to this confession of faith has been published by 
Gregoriou, Lyéoeig KaOodixdv xai OpOoddéwv, 184f. Unfortunately, Gregoriou failed to print the text of the 
confession itself, so we know nothing about its content. 

31 Hofmann, Patmos und Rom, 55. 

32 Ibid., 56f. 

33 *... supplicano ... per esser ... dispensati da qualunque irregolarità che per causa di ordinatione e di 
origine habbiano contratto, a fine anco di poter celebrare la S. messa? (Hofmann, Patmos und Rom, 50). 

34 Mercati, Notizie sull'Unione di Orientali con Roma, 308-10: see also Gregoriou, Eyéotig KaÜoAkóv ka 
Opboddéwv, 188. 
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thus provoking a harsh reaction from Rome.? When confronted with these accusations, 
Kasiras rejected them as unsustainable. 

Did Romanites’ major translation project relate in some way to the close long-term 
contact between St John’s monastery (and the entire island of Patmos), and the Vatican? 
As a matter of fact, there is no direct, explicit evidence that such a connection exists; any 
answer must remain hypothetical. In my opinion, however, Romanites’ translation project 
calls for a circumstantial explanation, since the factors normally motivating a translation 
do not provide a sufficient explanation in this case: I mean the demand of the market, as 
identified by the publisher, coupled with the translator’s personal interests. 

Indeed, Segneri was one of the most popular religious authors of the time. Further- 
more, the contents of Segneri’s works, which Romanites translated, seem to have never 
been considered opposed to the Eastern Orthodox tradition. Most of the other Roman- 
. Catholic works Romanites translated were likewise highly popular in the West and were 
relatively consistent with Orthodox tradition, most notably De Imitatione Cbristi. How- 
ever, these characteristic features of the translated works — and the corresponding needs 
of the Orthodox East for modern theological-pastoral literature — do not suffice to explain 
the facts. Apart from a handful of isolated minor works, these translations are the only 
considerable body of Roman-Catholic theological books to be translated into Greek 
on Ottoman territory during that period.” Translations had previously been made on 
Venetian territory and in Rome, but in Romanites’ case, we have translations travelling 
from Ottoman lands to Venice and not vice-versa. Thus, the translation project realized 
by Romanites was not part of a general trend of his times. Patmos stood isolated on the 
margin of the cultural developments of the day, which were concentrated in urban centres 
like Constantinople and Bucharest; the small island was consequently not the appropriate 
place for a modern religious-cultural necessity to be implemented. 

Could it have been instead the product of the translator's personal interests alone? 
These interests must indeed have played an important role, since about half of his 
translation work was devoted to Segneri's books. On the other hand, Romanites, as a 


35 See Hofmann, Patmos und Rom, 51ff. 

36 So far, the only known project of translating Roman-Catholic works into Greek in considerable numbers 
was undertaken by the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, which printed several modern Greek translations at 
the time of its struggle against the pro-Calvinist activities of the Patriarch of Constantinople, Kyrillos Loukaris 
(1570/21638): see T. Papadopoulos, ‘Bihia xoOoAuwGv Kai fifAía óp80665ov', O Epavionjc 19 (1993) 36-65. 
Besides Romanites' venture, the only comparable undertaking in Ottoman lands materialized in Wallachia and 
Moldavia within a common initiative of the Patriarch of Jerusalem Dositheos (1641-1707) and several princes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia at the turn of the 17% century, most notably Constantin Brâncoveanu (see I. Durá, 
O Aoaibcog Tepocohipwy kal 4 mpoogopá tov sic tas Povuavikàc xopac koi thy ékkAgoíav avv (Athens 1977) 
216-56. At least some of these translations, however, were only a means of making Roman-Catholic theology 
accessible to authors of vehement anti-Catholic polemics who did not know enough Latin themselves, like 
Sevastos Kymenites and Dositheos of Jerusalem. An example of such a translation is the one of the Praenotiones 
Dogmaticae by Nikolaos Papadopoulos Komnenos, extant as MS 238 of the Metochion of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Constantinople, housed today in the Greek National Library; an edition of this partial translation 
is being prepared by Konstantinos Garitses. 
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mere secretary on the remote island of Patmos, living in extreme poverty (as testified by 
the sources) and apparently deprived of any major connections with the scholarly circles 
of his time," could hardly have been able to carry through such a venture on his own. 
Even simply getting access to the expensive Italian books he translated would not have 
been possible without help. 

It is therefore most probable that Romanites’ theological translations are best placed 
in the broader context of the contacts between St John’s Monastery and the Vatican. 
Unfortunately, the scarcity of available evidence makes any attempt to give a more precise 
description of Romanites’ involvement in the relations between the monastery and Rome 
too risky. The possible nature of his involvement runs the gamut from Romanites being 
directly commissioned by the monastery to carry out the translation work, to Romanites 
simply coming into contact with the Italian books and having the impulse to study 
and translate them, given the monastery’s contact with Rome. Owing to his position as a 
secretary of the community, he was directly dependent on the monastery, which was then 
something like the administrative apparatus of the island; the monastery also provided 
him with supplementary jobs such as copying manuscripts, as testified by documental 
evidence.” At any rate, surely the monastery must have at least encouraged his project 
and could have made good use of its fruits, say, by citing it as evidence of loyalty to Rome 
in the face of suspicious accusations. After all, one can imagine the ambiance on the small 
island, where over several decades everyone had been terrorized by the raids of Maltese 
pirates. The only hope for deliverance from this utter insecurity and for the return of 
the kidnapped Patmians came from the Pope, who received the petitions of the people of 
Patmos via the envoys from St John’s monastery. It is in this ambiance that Romanites’ 
translations of Roman Catholic works were made. In spite of the absence of any direct 
evidence, it is certain that even if there was no direct connection between the monastery’s 
contacts with Rome and these translations, the latter were, at least indirectly, partially 
motivated by the general climate on the island. 


The journey of Romanites’ translations to publication 
J y p 


As has already been mentioned, among the numerous works translated by Romanites 
only Paolo Segneri’s O ueravoóv óióackóuevoc (Il penitente istruito) and O nvevpatixds 
didaokopuevos (Il confessore istruito) found their way to the printing house. Today the 


37 Among Romanites’ contacts, the only one in dialogue with a number of contemporary scholars was 
Makarios Kalogeras, who was to play an important role in advancing the publication of his translations, as 
will be scen later on in this article. Makarios owed his connections to his years of study spent at the Patriarchal 
Academy of Constantinople; many of his fellow students, such as Konstantinos Gordatos, Azarias Tzigalas, 
Nikolaos Kritias, were to become influential scholars in later times. See Tsoulkanakes, Maxépiog KoAoyepác, 
70. 

38 See below. 
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manuscripts of these translations are kept in the Library of St John’s monastery in 
Patmos.” The completion date of the translation of O uezavoóv didacKépevos is specified 
as 21 May 1725. There are certain differences between the manuscripts and the printed 
editions of both translations, which testify to the work’ of the publisher's readers." The 
works were printed simultaneously in Venice by the printing house of Nikolaos Glykys in 
1742, seventeen years after the manuscripts of the translation of O petavodv óióaokóuevog 
had been completed. This first edition was the only one printed. The number of extant 
copies today is quite large, considering the relative rarity of prints belonging to the period. 
In the edition, Segneri is not mentioned at all. In his foreword, the printer Glykys speaks 
of the author as someone wise and God-fearing, without naming him. He also mentions 
that the works published are translations of Italian originals." Segneri's name appears 
only in the extant manuscripts of Romanites’ translations La vera sapienza? and La 
manna dell'anima. By the time the manuscripts of the translations of I/ penitente istruito 
and Il confessore istruito left Patmos for the printing house, it was well known, as we 
shall see, that both works belonged to Segneri. Despite this, the author's name was 
intentionally concealed, though we cannot know who made the decision to conceal it. 


Georgios Ramadanes and Makarios Kalogeras: their role in the publication 


It would have been very difficult or even impossible for these two translations to leave the 
remote island of Patmos and reach the printing house of Glykys, acquire funding and go 
to press, if it had not been for the intervention of some powerful person(s). The first pos- 
sible hints about who these people were can be found in the first pages of the two editions: 
the Greek printer Glykys dedicated the edition of O mvenuatixds ĝıðackóuevoç to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and the Patriarchate,“ and the O ueravoóv óióaokóuevogc to the (for- 
mer) Prince of Wallachia Konstantinos Mavrokordatos.* Romanites himself is simply 


39 Nos. 562 and 563: see Sakkelion, Hauak5 BipdoOnxn, 237; see also Komines, [Tivaxes xpovoAoygu£vov 
zatuakav Kwdixwv, 58, table no. 124. 

40 Frangiskos, ‘Aédpatog zóAeuoc', 110 note 24. See also Komines, [ivaxec xpovoAoynuévov ratuakðv koóíkov, 
ibid. 

41 Segneri, O ueravoóv óióaokóuevoc, 70. 

42 ‘H ddnOwvi cogia i] otoyaouoY ópcAuuc tator zpóc ázókryorv tod Gyiov póßov tot OzoU éxtebévtes rà mácag tàc 
nuépag tij; élóouáóoc, napa Mabdov Leyvépiov éx tobtov uè mpooOyKny ÓAov ékcivoo roð elvai óvaykaiov eic uíav Kody 
éCopohoynow, petayAwtucig Mavovnd Pwpavitov tod Kpytocg’: see Lampros, KaráAoyoc kwðikwv Boviijc, 114. 

43 ‘Topavva tfj yoxi. ZóvOscic tod Hazpoc Havisov Xéyvepn elc (caAuiqv diddextov, petayA@ttnoig Mavovi. Papavitov 
tov Kpntdc’: see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Tepocodvpitixy BiBlioOyxn, 391. 

44 Glykys does not mention the name of the Patriarch. In 1742, when the two books were printed, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was Paisios II (see Gedeon, /Jatpiapyikol nivaxec, 528-34, 537-8). 

45 Konstantinos Mavrokordatos had lost his throne to Mihai Racoviță (1741-4) in September 1741, which 
is to say, a few months before the publication of the books. Without giving any evidence, Cándea presents 
as a fact the conjecture that Nikolaos Mavrokordatos had financed the editions (see Candea, Interférences 
culturelles au Levant, 62). 
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referred to in the foreword as the ‘most erudite’ translator. Moreover, Glykys lets us know 
how these works came into his hands: they were sent from Constantinople by John 
Marcellini to be printed ‘for the common profit of Orthodox Christians’.* Marcellini is 
presented as an ‘honourable’ and ‘respectable’ man, a most ‘honourable lord'." The fact 
that these works were sent to print from Constantinople, thanks to the efforts of Marcel- 
lini, further betrays the existence of a certain connection between Romanites, or his circle 
in Patmos, and the Ottoman capital. In my search for evidence concerning this connection, 
I came across a letter sent by Makarios Kalogeras, the teacher of the seminary of Patmos 
(Hatpis ZxyoAH), to Georgios Ramadanes, who became dragoman of the Ottoman fleet in 
1731.5 Makarios Kalogeras wrote to Ramadanes: 


As regards the texts by Segneri that she (sc. your Gloriousness) asked for, what 
Manuel the secretary of our place (sc. Romanites) has translated is not by him 
(sc. Segneri), but it is a book against the infidels, more remarkable than his own 
teachings; because Segneri himself admits that it is not his own creation, but that he 
compiled it from the [books of] the ancients (sc. the Church Fathers). So, if you wish, 
give an order for this book to be sent [to you] or be copied by the secretary.” 


The intermediary between Patmos, Constantinople, and Wallachia was probably 

Ramadanes, who was constantly supporting the school of Patmos, since the island was a 
y supp 8 

part of his office’s territories. 


46 Segneri, O ueravoóv óióackóuevoc, 71. 

47 I have not been able to find any evidence concerning Marcellini. His family must have moved to Ottoman 
territory some generations before his birth. In 1654, a certain Giovanni Marcellini from Pesaro was working at 
the Ottoman court as a personal physician to the future Grand Vizier Fazil Ahmed Pasha, see H. Wurm, Der 
osmanische Historiker Hüseyn b. Gáfer, gennant Hezarfenn, und die Istanbuler Gesellschaft in der zweiten 
Hálfte des 17. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg im Breisgau 1971) 50, note 3. Our Marcellini could have been his 
descendent. 

48 Concerning Ramadanes, see B. Sphyroeras, Oi Apayouávoi toð XxóAov (Athens 1965) 101-05; on the 


Ramadanes family and especially on the dragoman’s brother Demetrios, see M. Paize-Apostolopoulou, “EhAnveç ` 


Aóyiot toU 18” aic va, ópaveic, donot Kai óráonuo: o£ O1actavpobyevec tpoxiés (Athens 2007) 71ff. 

49 The entire part of letter concerning the translations of Romanites reads as follows: *'Tijv &návtnoiv tæv 
evyevikOv avtc ypaupátov, dv p "n£ioosv £x tig Póoov, Éneyyo. EVbUs eig KO, nep ypappata Eonpewdcatd uot ò 
NikóAaoc Sti Exepye tf oñ EvSoE6tHT. Koi ei uèv Abov £keiva tù ypáupata Kalc, si 6e napsOobyoav, ioù Kal aŭs 
Ox Bpayéov axoxpivopar. Aux tovc Aóyoug otc étos tod Xévepn, ok sio éxeivov tù neragpao0évra mapa too 
évtad0a Mavovij. KoxGniépn, Gara BiPros tic Kat’ &zíoteov Kol uióXXov &&toAoyotépa tõv Sidaxav éketvov, Sti xot 
abtdos ò Xévepnc ópoAoyet öt ovK Éctt kónpa (tv, GAN £pavícato ék tàv apyaiwv. Taótnv toivev tiv BiBAov ei uv 
Kal evdoxel, AEimoov nepuqpOijvar fj avrrypa~bivar £& attod tod Kat'nAiépn kaOüc kal avtdc ó ypáquov bnóoyetar: 
Tsoulkanakes, Maxápioc KaAoyepac, 196ff. 

50 Ibid., 153. Makarios Kalogeras, the brotherhood of St John monastery and the Patmians on the whole also 
maintained close relationships with Ramadanes' predecessor, the Dragoman of the Ottoman fleet Konstantinos 
Ventouras (1713-31), see Sphyroeras, Oi Apayouávoi, 78, 93-101. For example, the abbot asked him in one 
case to intervene at the Sublime Porte so the monastery would be delivered from a newly imposed tax: see M. 
Malandrakes, *Nuowotikà ypovixá. AvéxSota tyypaga’, EAAgvixà 10 (1937-8) 29-116, 319-402 (388-9). Address- 
ing Ventouras, who had also been a protector of the school of Patmos like his successor, Makarios Kalogeras 
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As is evident from the letter just cited, Ramadanes, perhaps through the mediation 
of Nikolaos of Kos,*! expressed his interest in the manuscripts of the translations, intend- 
ing to render their publication possible. Makarios, wanting to forestall the reservations 
that the Jesuit provenance of these works would expectedly provoke, even appeals to the 
author’s statement that these books are not his own personal creation, but a selection from 
various ancient Church Fathers.? Ramadanes’ wish to learn more about the two works 
is an expression of his broad interest in the Greek editions of his times. In 1715, while 
serving at the court of Nikolaos Mavrokordatos, Prince of Wallachia, Ramadanes sent a 
letter to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Chrysanthos Notaras (11731) confirming that he had 
received, listed and shelved in the library (most probably the library at St Savvas monas- 
tery) the books which the Patriarch had previously sent him.” The list of books is enclosed 
in the letter. Chrysanthos' decision to cooperate with Ramadanes in this project of enrich- 

„ing the library with Greek and foreign language books is another testimony to the latter's 
interest and knowledge of contemporary publications. The office of the dragoman of the 
fleet would later endow him with the personal power to support or even undertake book 
publications himself. 

Thus the publication of the works was a result of the contacts between Ramadanes 
and Makarios Kalogeras. Makarios' correspondents included not only dragomans of the 
fleet, but also major political and ecclesiastical personalities of his time. He was willing 
to make use of his connections in order to help his former pupils whenever they asked for 
his help. For this reason Gerasimos Vyzantios, his former pupil and a teacher at the 


Continued 

wrote: ‘[we owe] an ample thanksgiving to divine providence, that granted us such a defender and a generous 
benefactor’ (‘yapig TOAAH TH Besig Mpovoig, fixis Hiv ES@phoato totoütov oxepoorioti|v xoi ueyoAóoopov evepyémV’: 
Sphyroeras, Oi Apayoudvot, 98). In Constantinople, Ventouras would receive representatives of the island of 
Patmos who were there to apply for his assistance in managing communal affairs (ibid., 96). All this shows that 
the dragoman of the fleet was consequently supporting the island of Patmos in all its ecclesiastical, financial 
and administrative problems (primarily with the Ottoman government) and furthermore, fostering Greek 
education on the island. Even before Ventouras, the dragoman Ioannakes Porphyrites was also maintaining 
relations with Patmos (ibid., 86-93). This traditional connection between the dragomans of the fleet and Patmos 
was continued by Ramadanes. Although the latter had been involved in his predecessor's displacement, which 
ended with his decapitation, he nevertheless went on supporting the island in many ways, in as much as the 
privileges connected with his office allowed him to do so. 

51 Concerning Nikolaos of Kos (Xattńs), see Tsoulkanakes, Maxápioc KaAoyepác, 191-4, 196. 

52 Cf. P. Segneri, O zveouatiküc ói0ackóuevoc (Thera 2005) 13. 

53 Sphyroeras supposes that the books went to the Princely Library of Bucharest, where Ramadanes had 
served (see Sphyroeras, Oi Apayouávoi, 102). However, a letter addressed by Ramadanes to Patriarch Chrysan- 
thos of Jerusalem informs us that the books were meant not for the Princely Library, but — most probably — for 
the library of the St Savvas monastery instead, see N. lorga, Documente privitóre la istoria Românilor, XIV 
(Bucharest 1915) 695f. Therefore, it seems that Ramadanes was responsible for the books sent by Chrysanthos 
to the monastery's library. Obviously, Ramadanes was equipped with the knowledge necessary to organize a 
library. 

54 See Tsoulkanakes, Maxápioc KaAoyepác, 172ff. 
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school of Patmos, names him ‘a comforter of the pupils with no hesitations'. Makarios, 
who was well aware of Romanites’ qualities as a translator and knew his works, 
responded instantly to the interest expressed by Ramadanes and took action. 

According to information contained in another letter from Makarios to Ramadanes, 
the manuscripts sent to the latter were copied by Romanites himself. He also mentions 
that Romanites demanded no payment, but at the same time advises Ramadanes to send 
him a certain sum because of his poverty.?6 The information that the secretary of Patmos 
lived in poverty is quite important, considering the almost total lack of biographical data 
about him. Romanites’ renunciation of financial remuneration demonstrates his zeal for 
the wide distribution of the works that had attracted his theological interest.” 

The manuscripts of Metavodv and llveouatikóg Óijóaokóuevog were finally sent to 
Ramadanes. We do not know how they reached Marcellini, nor whether the latter was in 
direct contact with Ramadanes or there was someone else who mediated between them. 
Unfortunately, the exact dates of Makarios’ letters to Ramadanes are also unknown to us, 
but it is beyond doubt that they were written some time between 1731, when the latter 
undertook the duties of the Dragoman, and Makarios’ death in 1737. It is remarkable 
that many years passed from the moment the manuscripts reached Ramadanes until their 
publication in 1742. I have not been able to find any evidence at all concerning the fate of 
the manuscripts during these years, with the exception of the information given by Glykys 
that they were sent to Venice from Constantinople. 

The fact that the book was dedicated to Konstantinos Mavrokordatos was most 
likely the result of Ramadanes’ influence, since he was involved in the back-stage efforts 
that led to the second appointment of Mavrokordatos as Prince of Wallachia in October 
1731. Moreover, this appointment is connected with the simultaneous promotion’ of 
Ramadanes to the post of the dragoman of the Ottoman fleet. At that time, Mavrokorda- 
tos denounced Ramadanes’ predecessor, Konstantinos Ventouras, to the Sublime Porte, 
resulting in the latter’s decapitation in September 1731 and Ramadanes’ appointment to 


Ventouras' post.’ 


55 Ibid., 171. 

56 “O MavoviA Karttnrpys Tjór &vrtypáost thy DíBAov Kol ptodv axartet ovdéva, cg Aéyeu TAV toyám nevíq 
ovt. “Obev, órav népyy Tv PiPAov, ónep 665&t TH dpetépg evyeveig avinépyel. Tabta tic ógeUonévng npooprjogoc." 
This passage is part of a so far unpublished letter from Makarios Kalogeras to Ramadanes, which will be 
published soon in N. Tsoulkanakes, Maxapiov Tepodiaxévov Kadoyepa, ‘Emotoléc. Mépoc Il. oè Koopixods 
(forthcoming); the author was kind enough to allow me to make use of this work. 

57 This conjecture is corroborated by a letter addressed by the Patmian teacher Gerasimos Vyzantios to the 
teacher of the school of Chios Konstantinos Gordatos (see Tsoulkanakes, Maxépiog Kadoyepas, 163), which 
shows that Romanites had undertaken to copy a manuscript on order from a certain Pater Damaskenos from 
Chios and would accept as payment just a reimbursement of the copying costs ("Ocov otro ypayet thy ToBoupévyy 
BiBAov, uóvov tù avarAGpata nePOsitw’). Apparently, Romanites occasionally worked as a manuscript copyist 
as well, 


58 Sphyroeras, Oi Apayouávor, 100. 
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Thus, one cannot exclude the possibility that Ramadanes himself could be the author 
of Glykys’ dedication to Mavrokordatos. Of course, this is not the only possibility, 
since Prince Mavrokordatos himself also had other connections, especially with Makarios 
Kalogeras, as demonstrated by Mavrokordatos’ efforts to get the scholar Alexandros of 
Tyrnavos to compose a short vita of Makarios after his death.’ 

In conclusion, the main results of this study can be summarized as follows. Both the 
interest of Romanites, secretary of the community of Patmos, in works of Roman 
Catholic spirituality and his initiative to translate them from the Italian should be consid- 
ered in the broader framework of the close intercourse between the monastery of Patmos 
and Rome, which remains, nevertheless, difficult to describe in detail. The occasion for 
this contact was the constant raiding carried out by Christian, mainly Maltese, pirates. 
Some years later, thanks to the intervention of Romanites’ teacher, Makarios Kalogeras, 

.an important person on the island, two of these translations, I} penitente istruito and 
Il confessore istruito, reached Georgios Ramadanes, dragoman of the Ottoman fleet and 
intimate collaborator of the Prince of Wallachia, Konstantinos Mavrokordatos. On 
Ramadanes' initiative, the two works finally reached the printing house of Nikolaos 
Glykys in Venice and were printed. These two translations were to exert considerable 
influence on Nikodemos Hagioreites’ Penitential, one of the most popular Greek 
theological works of the Ottoman period, and were thus to attain a significant position 
in Greek theological literature.®! 


59 This vita has been published in K. Sathas, Mecarwvixh fifliio0rjkn, III (Venice 1872) 504-14. 

60 Numerous manuscripts of works by Greek authors were not printed in the end, in spite of long-term efforts 
to have them printed. The implementation of an editing project was no simple thing, dependent as it was on 
many different factors, including random circumstances, see T. Papadopoulos, “Ayvwota Épya "EAXvov ino 
Ék6001', in The Printed Greek Book in the 15tb—19thb Centuries. Acts of the International Congress in Delphi, 
16-20 May 2001 (Athens 2004) 291-308. Regarding the manuscript translations of Il penitente istruito and 
Il confessore istruito, the successful outcome of the editing project must be attributed to the efforts of 
Ramadanes. 

61 This influence is partially presented in my study on these two printed Greek translations of Segneri's works 
Il penitente istruito and Il confessore istruito see Tsakiris, Oi petagpáosig vv Épyov IIveouaxikóc didacKkdpevog 
Koi Meravoðv ĝiðackóuevoç, 29-54; for a summary, see idem., Die gedruckten griechischen Beichtbiicher, 310ff. 
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An important aspect of the social and administrative transformations resulting from the 
establishment of Western feudal lordships and colonial regimes in Byzantium and the 
Eastern Mediterranean was the emergence of a multilingual literacy in the contact zones 
between foreign elites and the native population. This article examines these phenomena 
with respect to the royal chancery of the Lusignan kingdom of Cyprus from the 
late twelfth until the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is argued that the Frankish 
ruling class of the island opted for a parallel use of Latin and Byzantine chancery 
practices without fusing them into hybrid mixtures. The Lusignan lords adopted Byzantine 
titles, symbols of authority and modes of expression for legal transactions with Greek 
subjects and the local tax system. Another area in which the heritage of the imperial 
chancery helped express new forms of hegemonial self-representation was the kingdom's 
diplomatic relations with non-Frankish rulers. 


The ongoing academic discourse on ‘literacy’, the ‘uses of writing’ and the relationship 
between ‘man and the written word’, which in recent decades has developed into a distinct 
field of research in medieval studies, quite naturally had an impact on the auxiliary 
discipline of diplomatics and contributes to a considerable diversification of its theoretical 
concepts and methodological approaches. The traditional objective of our discipline — the 
diachronic description of the external and internal characteristics of official acts and the 
reconstruction of medieval chanceries, which thus provides a sound basis for historical 
inquiries into the legal concepts and institutional development of medieval societies — is 
being expanded by an increasing interest in the historical significance of the medium itself, 
i.e., the medieval chancery product. Instead of a one-sided perspective focusing on the 
legal and pragmatic contents, the emphasis is shifting to an investigation of the role of 
official documents within the wider framework of social evolution, changing mentalities 


My warmest thanks go to Chris Schabel (University of Cyprus) for his careful reading and numerous 
linguistic amendments. A constant source of inspiration was the most recent study of Jean Schotz, Selçuklu 
Türkiye zamanında kedi ve köpek arasındaki kavgalar (Mazotos, Gazimağusa 2010). 
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and concepts of government.! In this respect it is of special importance to elucidate 
the various stages in the genesis of chancery products, or, as Michael Clanchy put it in 
his classic book From Memory to Written Record? the making, using and keeping of 
documents. 

It is of course always a thorny problem to apply approaches developed on the basis 
of Western material to the Byzantine cultural sphere with all its peculiarities. The general 
scarcity of preserved archival material makes it nearly impossible to give a conclusive 
response to questions posed by Western medievalists concerning for example the relation- 
ship between orality and literacy in legal practices, the attitudes to memory and oblivion 
as reflected in medieval cartularies and the social and intellectual implications of the 
so-called ‘rise of literacy’ from the eleventh century onwards.? This paper, however, deals 
with an aspect of diplomatics where the vitality and inventiveness of Byzantine literacy is 
especially tangible. This is the mutual influence between the Byzantine and Latin chancery 
traditions and, particularly, the deliberate adoption of Byzantine practices related to 
the composition of official documents by Frankish sovereigns, two phenomena that 
were generated by the increasing contacts between Byzantium and the West beginning 
in the second half of the eleventh century and, above all, by the conquest of Byzantine 
provinces by Western potentates. In this respect, the kingdom of Cyprus and its royal 
chancery serve as a model case which can be placed into a wider historical framework 
extending from the Norman conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily in the 1070s until the 
establishment of Venetian colonies and Frankish feudal states in Greece as a result of 
the Fourth Crusade in 1204. Traditionally, this year has always been considered a funda- 
mental turning point in the history of the Byzantine imperial chancery, for the changing 
realities regarding the Emperor’s relationship to Western rulers and the influences of West- 
ern practices through interpreters and notaries in the course of the thirteenth century 
brought about striking modifications and alterations in both the outward appearance 
and the internal structure of Byzantine imperial documents.* On the other hand, the new 
Italian and Frankish lords who superimposed their rule on the pre-existing structures of 


the Byzantine social fabric, the imperial administrative system and the local Orthodox . 


Church were in constant need of effective forms of communication with the native Greek 
population in order to establish control and exercise political authority through taxation 


1 For the discussion on literacy, see, for example, the contributions collected in W. Pohl and P. Herold (eds.), 
Vom Nutzen des Schreibens: Soziales Gedächtnis, Herrschaft und Besitz (Vienna 2002) esp. 9-19. 

2 M. T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307, 2nd edn (Oxford 1993). 

3 For the discussion of these problems in Western medieval studies, see, for example, R. McKitterick, 
The Carolingians and the Written Word (Cambridge 1989); P. J. Geary, Phantoms of Remembrance: Memory 
and Oblivion at the End of the First Millennium (Princeton 1994); H. Keller, K. Grubmüller and N. Staubach 
(eds.), Pragmatische Schriftlichkeit im Mittelalter: Erscheinungsformen und Entwicklungsstufen (Akten des 
Internationalen Kolloquiums 17-19 Mai 1989) (Munich 1992). 

4 F. Dólger and J. Karayannopulos, Byzantinische Urkundenlebre: Erster. Abschnitt: Die Kaiserurkunden 
(Munich 1968) 34, 99—103, 123—5; for the role of Latin notaries in the Palaiologan imperial chancery, see 
N. Oikonomidés, ‘La chancellerie impériale de Byzance du 13° au 15° siècle’, REB 43 (1985) 167—95, at 172-3. 
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and justice. In terms of diplomatics this meant that Latin regimes to a great extent 
depended on documents emanating from the pre-existing Byzantine administrative system 
and were forced to adopt modes of expression familiar to Greek speaking subjects, while 
attempting to facilitate contacts and transactions with the local population. Byzantine 
chancery traditions, to the degree that they survived in the framework of Greek ecclesias- 
tical institutions or as remnants of the Byzantine notary system, in their turn were 
forced to adjust themselves to the legal and institutional particularities stemming from the 
Frankish feudal regime.? 

This process by no means followed a uniform pattern in the various regions of Latin 
rule, but was rather determined by a whole series of factors widely differing from one state 
to another, such as the new lords’ attitudes towards the conquered people, which could 
take either more suppressive or more peaceful forms, the degree of tolerance towards 
pre-existing institutions and social particularities, the existence or not of administrative 
practices and chancery traditions that could be introduced in the newly acquired territo- 
ries, the attachment to certain concepts of public authority, the new lords’ willingness to 
identify themselves with ideological traditions of Byzantine origin and so on. A brief 
glance at the situation in the Mediterranean Frankish states gives us a vivid impression of 
this variety. When the Normans established their rule in Mezzogiorno and Sicily, lacking 
both an advanced concept of public authority and a specific chancery tradition, they 
adopted the Byzantine model provided by the imperial functionaries’ official acts, the 
so-called sigillion, interlaced with elements from Greek private documents. The Latin 
royal charter of Norman Sicily shaped on the model of papal privileges did not make 
its appearance before the 1130s.” The Crusader kings of Jerusalem, though living in an 
Arabic speaking environment, never adopted this language for their own chancery but 
created their ‘solemn privilege’ on the model of purely Western types partly originating 
from the Duchy of Lower Lorraine and partly incorporating elements from French 
and German royal charters.’ The Roupenid kings of Lesser Armenia ideologically were 
closely attached to the Roman Church and the Western model of kingship. They usually 
issued bilingual charters consisting of an Armenian text and a Latin or French translation. 
This Frankish background, however, did not prevent them from borrowing some of the 
most impressive elements of the symbolic language of Byzantine chrysobulls, such as the 


5 For a recent survey of these phenomena, see D. Jacoby, ‘Multilingualism and institutional patterns of 
communication in Latin Romania (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries)’, in A. Beihammer, M. Parani and C. 
Schabel (eds.), Diplomatics in the Eastern Mediterranean 1000-1500: Aspects of Cross-Cultural Communication 
(Leiden, Boston 2008) 27-48. 

6 G. Breccia, ‘Il XITIAAION nella prima eta Normanna. Documento pubblico e semipubblico nel Mezzogiorno 
ellenofono (1070—1127)', Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 79 (1999) 1-27; 
J. Becker, ‘Die griechischen und lateinischen Urkunden Graf Rogers I. von Sizilien’, Quellen und Forschungen 
aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 84 (2004) 1-37. 

7 C. Brühl, Urkunden und Kanzlei König Rogers II. von Sizilien (Cologne, Vienna 1978). 

8 H. E. Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen Könige von Jerusalem, I (Hanover 1996) 11—54; ibid., Die 
Urkunden der lateinischen Könige von Jerusalem, 4 vols. (Hanover 2010) I, 36-59. 
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imperial formula of devotion motòs £v Xpiot tH Os@, the red ink for the royal signature 
and the golden seal? Likewise, the Latin emperors of Constantinople, in order to underline 
the legitimate continuity of their rule, adopted not only the golden seal and the purple ink 
but also the so-called menologema, a kind of signature used for imperial administrative 
acts, which was always considered an exclusive privilege of the Byzantine senior emperor.!? 
In contrast to the aforementioned sovereigns, who in one way or another had to create 
new forms of self-representation, Venetian rule in the Eastern Mediterranean was based 
on a colonial concept and therefore contented itself with transferring governmental 
institutions and administrative practices from the metropolis to the main centres of 
Venetian Romania, such as Constantinople, the Duca di Candia, Negroponte and the 
cities of Coron and Modon on the Peloponnesus.!! As a result, the Venetian representa- 
tives in the East, although their day-to-day business was of course closely related to the 
Byzantine social and administrative substrate, adopted Byzantine chancery practices only 
in rare cases pertaining to the area of foreign policy." 

Given this broad variety of options, one may ask: How did the royal chancery of 
Cyprus handle the Byzantine heritage of the island? Was there any original approach to 
the problem? What was the general significance of the kingdom of Cyprus in the process 
of preserving and transforming Byzantine chancery practices? 

The source material we have at our disposal in order to answer these questions falls 
into two distinct groups. The first consists of a number of Latin or French royal charters 
dating to the formative period of the Lusignan kingdom from Guy's first appearance as 
dominus Cipri until the end of the thirteenth century. These documents, about 40 pieces, 
mainly concern donations of landed estates to secular or ecclesiastical feudal lords, 
confirmations of purchases and grants of income to the Cathedral church of Nicosia in 


9 J. Richard,‘La diplomatique royale dans les royaumes d'Arménie et de Chypre (XIIe-XVe siècles)’, 
Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 144 (1986) 69-86, at 69-76. See for instance the corroboratio in a privilege 


from 1246 granted by King Hethum I and his wife Zabel to Venice: G. L. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden ` 


zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 3 vols. (Vienna 1856-1867; hereafter T Th) II, 
426—9, no. 307. 

10 R. Róhricht, ‘Une lettre de l'impératrice Marie de Constantinople’, Archives de l'Orient Latin 2 (1884) 
256-57 (facsimile of a letter issued by Empress Maria in 1213); F. Dólger, Facsimiles byzantinischer 
Kaiserurkunden (Munich 1931) 63, no. 59, pl. 23 (a letter of Emperor Baldwin II from 1243); in addition, see 
F. Dólger, ‘Die Kaiserurkunde der Byzantiner als Ausdruck ihrer politischen Anschauungen’ in idem, Byzanz 
und die europäische Staatenwelt (Darmstadt 1964) 9-33, at 31 n.81. For this type of signature in general, see 
O. Kresten, *MnvoAóynpo: Anmerkungen zu einem byzantinischen Unterfertigungstyp’, Mitteilungen des 
Instituts für Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 102 (1994) 3—52. 

11 See D. Jacoby, ‘From Byzantium to Latin Romania: continuity and change’, in B. Arbel, B. Hamilton 
and D. Jacoby, Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204 (London 1989) 1-44, at 3; idem, 
‘Multilingualism’, 28—45; C. Gasparis, ‘Catastica Feudorum Crete: Land ownership and political changes in 
medieval Crete (13*—15* centuries)’, in A. Beihammer, M. Parani and C. Schabel (eds.), Diplomatics in the 
Eastern Mediterranean 1000—1500, 49—61. 

12 See the discussion below, p. 155-63. 
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return for the performance of masses for deceased members of the royal family. Only 
three of them, the commercial privileges conceded by Queen Alice and King Henry I to 
Genoa in 1218 and 1232, respectively, and a treaty confirming a military alliance between 
Henry I and Genoa in late 1233," pertain to the kingdom’s foreign relations. Our second 
group of sources is a collection of Greek letters and official documents transmitted in the 
Vatican codex Palatinus Graecus 367 datable to the years 1317-1320. The composition 
of this manuscript can be attributed to a family of Greek secretaries who, perhaps from 
the very beginning of Frankish rule in Cyprus, were working in the secréte royale, 
the central office of the royal fiscal administration, and belonged to a distinct group of 
semi-noble Greek officials closely associated with the Frankish feudal class. The scribe 
and compiler of the manuscript obviously intended to compose a formulary offering 
models for a wide range of contact situations and legal transactions in the secular and the 
ecclesiastical sphere. Thirty-three pieces of the collection concern the royal administration 
and diplomatic contacts of the Lusignan court with foreign rulers in Byzantium, the Seljuk 
sultanate and local lordships in the Crusader States and Asia Minor.!ó 

Combining these two categories of evidence we get a fairly clear image of the customs 
and usages of the Cypriot royal chancery in the thirteenth century. In many respects this 
institution appears as a prolongation of its counterpart in the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
which at that time had already been in existence for nearly a century. The Lusignans 
consciously drew on pre-existing know-how by employing clerks who had been trained in 
the chancery traditions of the Crusader States. Hans E. Mayer has demonstrated that it 
was the cleric William, a notary of English origin whose mother tongue was French, who 
played a central part in this transfer. Following a career in the chancery of Antioch, in 
1192 he was appointed to the chancery of King Guy of Jerusalem. Most probably in 1194 
William followed Guy to Cyprus where he continued working as composer of charters 
issued by the lords of Cyprus until the death of King Hugh I in 1218. All known Latin 
charters of this period can be ascribed to William's dictation." The Cypriot royal chancery 


13 A list of surviving Cypriot royal charters covering the period until the end of the reign of King Henry I 
(late 1253) is provided by Mayer, Kanzlei von Jerusalem, Il, 512-13, 545. No royal charters are preserved from 
the years of King Hugh II's minority (1253-1267); R. Róhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (MXCVII- 
MCCXCI) and Additamentum (Innsbruck 1893-1904; hereafter RRH) has noted seven extant documents for 
the reign of Hugh III of Antioch-Lusignan (1267-1284) and the first years of Henry II (1285-1291): no. 1368, 
1370, 1374^, 1375, 1461, 1466, 1518. For the following period until the revolt of Amaury de Lusignan in 1306, 
there seems to be another gap in the transmission. 

14 The texts are published by M. L. de Mas Latrie, Histoire de l'île de Chypre sous le règne des princes de la 
maison de Lusignan, II (Paris 1852) 39, 51-8. 

15 For a full description of the manuscript, see C. N. Constantinides and R. Browning, Dated Greek 
Manuscripts from Cyprus to the Year 1570 (Washington, D.C., and Nicosia 1993) 153-9. 

16 Fora new edition of these documents and a thorough discussion of the intellectual and social environment 
in which the manuscript was composed, see A. Beihammer, Griechische Briefe und Urkunden aus dem Zypern 
der Kreuzfabrerzeit: Die Formularsammlung eines königlichen Sekretars im Vaticanus Palatinus Graecus 367 
(Nicosia 2007); for a brief survey of the formulary's contents according to thematic categories, see op. cit., 
137-46. 

17 Mayer, Kanzlei von Jerusalem, II, 510-25. 
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made its appearance as a distinct institution as early as 1195 when Aimery created the 
office of chancellor of Cyprus and introduced the data-per-manus formula (in German: 
‘Aushandigungsformel’) in Cypriot privileges. This characteristic feature originating from 
the papal chancery, which from the beginning of the twelfth century had replaced the 
traditional recognitio in French royal charters, subsequently became common in many 
European secular lords’ official documents, among them the sovereigns of Jerusalem 
and Antioch. Hence, it marks a decisive step in the creation of a royal identity by 
the Lusignan lords and, moreover, allows us to know the leading functionaries of the 
thirteenth century Cypriot chancery by name.'? The first cancellarius Cypri was Alain, 
former archdeacon of Lydda, who for the first time is mentioned with this title in a letter 
of Pope Celestine HI dated to February 1196 and who by the end of the same year 
was also appointed Latin archbishop of Nicosia.”” These important developments in 
the institutional evolution of the newly established kingdom are clearly expressed in a 
privilege of King Aimery dated to 22 November 1197, the third preserved document of 
this ruler: ‘Data per manum Alani, Nicosiensis archiepiscopi et Cipri cancellarii.’ For this 
document, which is transmitted in the cartulary of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom, there 
also exists a short description of the king’s suspended lead seal showing on the recto the 
figure of a king bearing the inscription Aimericus, Rex Cipri and on the verso the image 
of a city indicated as Civitas Nicosie.*’ Hence, the formative period of the Cypriot royal 
chancery came to an end by late 1197 at the latest. Within a time span of less than 
two years the Lusignan court had installed its own chancellor and designed its own royal 
seal, thereby expressing the king’s newly acquired identity as an autonomous territorial 


18 For the first appearance and the general significance of this formula in royal documents, see W. Erben, 
Die Kaiser- und Kónigsurkunden des Mittelalters in Deutschland, Frankreich und Italien (Munich and Berlin, 
1907, repr. Darmstadt, 1967) 322-3. For the data-per-manus formula in Crusader documents, see for instance 
Cartulaire général de l’ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem (1100-1310), 4 vols., ed. J. Delaville le 
Roulx (Paris 1894-1906) I, 283, no. 409 (King Amalric, 20 August 1169) and 303, no. 437 (Bohemond III of 
Antioch, September 1172). For a new edition of the above royal charter, see now Mayer, Urkunden der 
lateinischen Könige, II, 591-95, no. 341. This work also enables us to know that in Jerusalen the formula ` 
appears for the first time in a document of King Baldwin III dated 19 February 1146: ibid., I, 399—401, 
no. 215. 

19 The oldest surviving Cypriot charter of Lord Guy (dated 15 August 1994) ends with a simple actum 
according to the model of private documents: ‘Actum in Nicossia anno dominice incarnacionis M°C°XC°IlII°, 
indictione XIP, epacta XXVII, XVIII kl. septembris’; the text is edited by Mayer, Kanzlei von Jerusalem, II, 
916-8, no. 16. The data-per-manus formula first appears in two charters of Guy's brother Aimery from 29 
September 1195 and May 1196, respectively (RRH no. 723 and 729): N. Coureas and C. Schabel, The Cartulary 
of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia (Nicosia 1997; hereafter Cartulary) 141-2, no. 45: ‘Data per 
manum Alani, Liddensis archidiaconi, anno Dominice Incarnationis M? centesimo LXXXXV, tertio kalendas 
Octobris, inditione quartadecima’, and Mas Latrie, Histoire, Il, 30: ‘Datum per manus Alamiros anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini MCXCVI, mense Madii, indictione XIV.’ 

20 Cartulary, 77, no. 2: ‘et dilecto filio A[lano], cancellario Cypri.’ For Alain's career, see Mayer, Kanzlei von 
Jerusalem, Il, 284—9; for the establishment of the Latin Church of Cyprus, see N. Coureas, The Latin Church 
in Cyprus, 1195-1312 (Aldershot 1997) 3-6. 

21 RRH, no. 737; Cartulary, 142-3, no. 46. 
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sovereign and his institutional independence from Jerusalem. Simultaneously, the Frankish 
ruler’s private charter was transformed into a royal privilege which from the very begin- 
ning had a fixed outward appearance and internal structure drawing on contemporary 
patterns and usages common to both the Latin Crusader States and other European 
chanceries. A solemn character was achieved by employing prolonged capital letters for 
the invocatio in the first line and some typical features of the diplomatic minuscule script 
such as the open-eight abbreviation form and the ‘st’-ligature. With respect to the internal 
form, the documents stick closely to the model of Latin private acts. The text usually starts 
either with the royal title followed by the promulgatio, or vice versa with the promulgatio 
introducing the royal title after the conjunction quod, and it ends with a list of witnesses. 
Except for the dating formulas and the royal seal, there are no other corroborative 
elements in the concluding section. Byzantium seems to be far off.” 

When we examine the Greek documents issued by the Cypriot royal chancery, we 
observe a similar attitude of ‘ignorance’ towards their Latin counterparts. The Greek 
scribes, rather than adopting Latin models and translating them into Greek, drew on 
genuine Byzantine usages partly originating from the imperial chancery. Apparently, 
Latin and Byzantine practices coexisted side by side in the Cypriot royal chancery, each 
of them operating independently and without exercising direct influence to the other. One 
might characterize this phenomenon as a twofold concept of kingship oscillating between 
a Frankish and a Byzantine outward appearance depending on the recipients. 

The official royal title, the self-characterization and the addresses used for the 
Cypriot king constitute suitable criteria of comparison, by which the particularities of 
these two images become obvious: Since the coronation of Aimery the royal title, as 
appears in Latin and French documents, is N. Dei gratia rex Cipri or N. par la grace de 
Dieu roy de Cipre. The personal union between the kingdoms of Cyprus and Jerusalem 
during the reign of Aimery and again with King Hugh III from 1269 onwards brought 
about an important modification, putting the more sublime title of Jerusalem (roy de 
Iherusalem) in the first position.” In contrast, Greek documents, while maintaining the 
Latin word rex as ófj£, always add adorning epithets to the name of Cyprus (nepwubvupnog/ 


22 For a detailed analysis of the Cypriot charters drafted by William until 1218, see Mayer, Kanzlei von 
Jerusalem, Il, 530-57. For the period after 1218, apart from a few remarks in Richard, ‘Diplomatique royale’, 
there exists no study on the diplomatics of Lusignan charters. A photograph of a charter of King Hugh I dated 
to September 1217 can be found in W. Hubatsch, ‘Der Deutsche Orden und die Reichslehnschaft über Cypern’, 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen aus dem Jahre 1955 (Göttingen 1955) 245—306, 
after 276. 

23 See, for example, P. Edbury, ‘The “Cartulaire de Manosque": a grant to the Templars in Latin Syria and 
a charter of King Hugh I of Cyprus', Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research 51 (1978) 174—81, at 175 
(September 1210): ‘Ego, Hugo, per Dei gratia rex Cypri; Cartulary, 167, no. 62 (March 1220): ‘Ego, Acliyz, 
Dei gratia regina Cipri’; 154, no. 53 (December 1233): ‘Ego, Henricus, Dei gratia rex Cipri’; 165, no. 60 (July 
1234): ‘que je, Henri, par la grace de Dieu roy de Cipre’; 158, no. 56 (October 1270): ‘Nos Hug[ue], par la grace 
de Dieu XH roy de Iherusalem Latin et roi de Cipre’; 161, no. 57 (January 1286): ‘Nous, Henris, par la grace 
de dieu XIII roi de Iherusalem Latin, et roi de Cipre.’ 
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REPUGANTOS vriooc/ueyaAóvnooc, ‘renowned [great] island’, nepióvvpos xai Beoppotpytoc 
vijooc, ‘renowned and God-protected island’) and employ a different formula of devotion. 
According to the Greek wording the holder of the title is endowed with his royal quality 
not by ‘divine grace’ but by ‘divine providence’ (npovoíq. 0709), thus applying a purely 
Byzantine formula which apart from its widespread use in theological and historiograph- 
ical texts also figures in signatures of Byzantine imperial officials.” Most likely, it was this 
specific usage that inspired the Greek secretaries in Cyprus to incorporate this element 
into the royal title instead of rendering the Latin formula in Greek as y&pitt 0200. In 
a written oath on a treaty concluded with the Seljuk sultan of Konya we find another 
variant according to which the lord of Cyprus is ‘king in the Christian faith’ (£v ypworiaviri 
Th moter 055))5 an expression that most probably alludes to the Byzantine imperial 
formula ¿v Xpiot@ tæ Oe (‘in Christ the God’) and stresses especially the Christian 
character of the holder’s dignity while communicating with a Muslim recipient. 

In Latin and French documents the king uses simple personal pronouns in referring 
to himself (ego, nos).7 Greek documents, however, in this respect too adopt a common 
feature of the Byzantine tradition, normally using the formula f ónywi] é&ovota pov, ‘my 
royal authority’, which corresponds to imperial self-characterizations such as ù Bacueío 
pov/ńuðv, ‘my/our majesty’, or 10 kpátog pov/ńuðv, ‘my/our Empire’.” 

Interestingly, these imitations of Byzantine imperial elements are not restricted to 
royal letters, but can also be found in Greek documents issued by subordinate officials. 
The common address for the king in French seems to have been ‘notre seignor le roi, 
which was translated into Greek as 6 aùðévtng fjv ó o5?! In addition, we also come 
across pure Byzantine expressions such as ‘the order of our mighty and holy king and 
our greatest lord’ (npóova&iw tod Kpataiod Kal aytov tuv Bacu.éoc kal adtod tod ueyiotov 
av0évtov hudv), which is completely identical to addresses used in documents of 
Byzantine imperial officials.? This tendency becomes even stronger when a Greek bishop 


24 See the list of variants in Briefe und Urkunden, 89-90. 

25 See Actes d'Iviron Il, ed. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés and D. Papachryssanthou [Archives de l'Athos ` 
16] (Paris 1990) 105-7, no. 37: ‘@sddm@poc nzpovoíq O0zo0 zpósópog Kai 8005 OtocaAov(kng Kal Leppadv ò 
AaXaconvóc." 

26 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 20, l. 7. 

27 See the examples cited above, n. 23. 

28 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 20, l. 19, 35; no. 21, l. 5, 6; no. 22, ll. 6-7, 12; no. 23, l. 15; no. 27, ll. 7, 17, 20, 
22; no. 28, ll. 9, 15, 17, 21; no. 32, l. 9. 

29 Délger and Karayannopulos, Kaiserurkunden, 47. 

30 Cartulary, 148-9, no. 50: ‘nostre seigneur H[enri], par la grace de Dieu noble roy de Cipre’, ‘notre seignor 
le roi devant nommé.’ 

31 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 31, l. 23. 

32 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 3, ll. 3—4. For Byzantine parallels, see, for example, the recurrent use of the 
phrase ‘tod Kpato1od kat &y(ov tjv avévtov kat Bacuéoc' in the thirteenth-century cartulary of the monastery 
of Lembiotissa: F. Miklosich and I. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, 6 vols. 
(Vienna 1860—1890, repr. Athens 1996; hereafter MM), IV, no. 2, 5, ll. 35-36 and 9, ll. 17—18; no. 7/3, 36,1. 11; 
no. 7/6, 41, ll. 13-14. 
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or ecclesiastical official addresses the king. In this case, the king is often called ‘my 
majesty’ (fj Bacuie(a pov), as if the text were referring to the Byzantine emperor. A case 
in point is the letter of a Greek cleric called Esaias who asks the king to pardon an 
imprisoned man.” Starting with a slightly varied quotation of the Psalms, ó Ofyyac [instead 
of BaotrEtc] pov Kai 6 0góc pov, the composer of the letter constructs a series of epitheta 
ornantia originating from the Byzantine imperial tradition such as strtvyéotatoc, 
evosBéotatoc, Mroypiotétatosc, combining them repeatedly with the imperial address 
fj Dacu.eía pov and, at the same time, alluding to a basic element of imperial ideology 
according to which the ruler is obliged to show generosity and mercy to his subjects? 

A single (unfortunately undated) document of our collection? demonstrates that the 
Cypriot royal chancery, besides its Latin charters, also created a Greek type of privilege 
that was employed for Greek recipients on whom the king bestowed incomes and landed 
estates. The models for this kind of document once more were provided by the Byzantine 
imperial chancery, especially in the form of the so-called small privilege or chrysobullon 
sigillion, a simplified and less lavishly designed version of the chrysobullos logos, and the 
imperial administrative act, the prostagma.* The Cypriot counterpart can be character- 
ized as a combination of both types. It refers to the bestowal of the royal monastery of 
the Virgin Mary in Neankomi upon a loyal Greek servant who was granted the lifelong 
exploitation of the monastery's rights in return for the payment of the royal taxes. None 
of the king's successors was to be allowed to remove this person from the monastery and 
the royal officials were strictly prohibited from imposing any additional fiscal burdens on 
the monastery, so that the monks would become even more eager to praise God and to 
pray for the king's salvation. 

In accordance with the imperial administrative acts, the document calls itself mpdéo0taétc 
or mpdotaypa and was apparently unsealed, for the concluding clause mentions no 
corroborative means." The contents and the formal structure of the document, however, 
correspond rather to the imperial sigillion. The text starts with a rhetorical introduction 
(arenga) employing the motif of the ruler's generosity toward loyal servants, an idea a very 
similar variant of which we find for example in a privilege of Emperor Alexios I issued in 
March 1082. The verbs indicating the ruler's decision such as keAeóo and diop(Copai, terms 
originating from the Byzantine fiscal language such as ¿nńpewa, &yyapía and nuia, the way 
the exemption from these obligations is formulated, and, finally, the concluding phrase 
referring to the handing over of the document to the recipient for reasons of safety are 
very characteristic elements of the imperial chancery. Even the idea of the monk's greater 


33 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 39. 

34 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 39, ll. 3, 5—6, 8-9 (kaħokáyaðoç Dacuía), 11, 14, 17-19 (pûávðporoç Kai éXefuov 
Kpityc), 22, 25. 

35 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 45. 

36 For both types of imperial documents and their characteristics, see Dólger and Karayannopulos, 
Kaiserurkunden, 109-12, 125-7. 

37 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 45, ll. 4, 23. 
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eagerness in return for the ruler’s favour has a clear parallel in a document of Emperor 
Basil II dated to 985.*8 

Summarizing our observations we conclude that the thirteenth century Cypriot kings, 
in contrast to their neighbours in Cilicia and the Latin Emperors of Constantinople, 
never claimed the most sublime symbols of imperial power such as the gold seal, the red 
ink or the menologema for their concept of kingship. Instead, they opted for a synthesis 
of their own crusader past with the Byzantine reality they found in their new realm. 
In choosing more modest elements of the imperial tradition such as the abstract self- 
characterization, a formula of devotion related to the titles of Byzantine officials and 
the prostagma they remind us to a certain degree of the Normans of Sicily. The Greek 
language, however, never became the Lusignans’ main instrument of communication, but 
was rather a supplementary tool that had no influence whatever on their Latin chancery 
products. 

Another area where Byzantine literacy became an integral part of the Frankish royal 
government is the central organ of the fiscal administration, the secrète royale.” A crucial 
problem we are confronted with in investigating this institution is that we depend mainly 
on evidence dating to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At that time the secréte was a 
fully developed late medieval administrative apparatus characterized by a high degree of 
bureaucratization, a clearly defined distribution of competences and a firmly established 
group of officials. Our main sources are the Livre des remembrances de la secréte, the 
only surviving volume of the kingdom's fiscal registers, dating to 1468—69, and a treatise 
written in 1554 by the Cypriot official and nobleman Florio Bustron that bears the title 
Ordine della Secreta di Cipro. On the basis of this material it seems quite risky to draw 
conclusions concerning the early period of this institution. Nevertheless, we can discern 
some features of continuity that cannot be explained by later developments, but must be 
seen in connection with the very beginning of the Frankish fiscal administration in Cyprus. 
This continuity is apparent, on the one hand, in the fact that the secretaries working 
in the secréte were usually people of Greek or Syrian origin and, on the other, in the 


fact that the appraisal of soil quality, the assessment of tax rates and the various kinds of . 


taxes to a large degree follow Byzantine usages. 


38 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 45, ll. 1-3, 13, 17, 20-22; for the Byzantine parallels, see A. Beihammer, 
*Gruppenidentitát und Selbstwahrnehmung im zyprischen Griechentum der frühen Frankenzeit’, JOB 56 (2006) 
205—37, at 235—6. 

39 For this institution, see Le livre des remembrances de la secrète du royaume de Chypre (1468-1469), ed. 
J. Richard avec la collaboration de Th. Papadopoullos [Texts and Studies in the History of Cyprus 10] 
(Nicosia 1983) xvii-xxviii; G. Grivaud, ‘Ordine della secreta di Cipro: Florio Bustron et les institutions franco- 
byzantines afférentes au régime agraire de Chypre à l'époque vénitienne', MeAérar kar Yrouvýuata 2 (1992) 
533-92. 

40 See above, n. 39; in addition to the two sources mentioned above, further information on the Franco- 
Venetian fiscal administration and its Byzantine roots can be drawn from a practico, i.e., ‘fiscal survey’, 
composed by Florio Bustron: B. Imhaus, ‘Un document démographique et fiscal vénitien concernant le casal du 
Marethasse (1549), MeA£tai xai Ynouvyjyata 1 (1984) 375—520. 
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As for the early history of the secréte, in the thirteenth century we have but a few 
references in Frankish narrative sources and legal treatises. It can be taken for granted 
that the secréte of Cyprus, just as the royal chancery, was established according to 
the model provided by the kingdom of Jerusalem. But it remains unclear whether the 
Frankish sources describe actual usages inherited from the Crusader States of Palestine or 
reflect more or less theoretical concepts of Cypriot specialists in feudal law.*! So in this 
case too it seems more appropriate to rely on the contemporary evidence yielded by the 
Greek documents of Vat. Palat. gr. 367. 

A short extract of minutes dating to 1247? that refers to a session of high ranking 
officials of the secréte illustrates the personnel organization of the institution at that time. 
Besides the head of the corporation, who in Greek is called npáktop, or grand bailli in 
French, the former being the name of the head of the old Byzantine fiscal administration 
on the island,* the text mentions a group of Greek secretaries (cexpetixot) and étepor 
kion, which means other hommes liges, i.e., Frankish feudal lords entrusted with 
functions at the royal court.** This information is confirmed by the text of a tax receipt 
mentioning as witnesses the same two groups of officials. Thus it becomes obvious that 
the royal fiscal administration of Cyprus, even in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
was based on a close cooperation between the king, high ranking Frankish feudal 
lords and a group of Greek secretaries who were familiar with Byzantine forms of admin- 
istration. The aforementioned tax receipt for example is very similar in form to the sole 
Byzantine document of this kind that has come down to us, an eleventh century tax receipt 
from Byzantine Italy.“ 

Important insights on the tasks and competences of the thirteenth century royal 
secréte are provided by a letter of appointment by which a Frankish feudal lord entrusts 
a Greek bailli with the administration of his domain.” In the beginning the text refers 
to a general revision of the island’s fiscal affairs and to the registration of the taxes due.*® 
In this case, the Greek terminology certainly points to the activities of the Byzantine 
avaypagetc, whose main task consisted of keeping up to date the fiscal registers.” 


41 H. E. Mayer, ‘Die Register der Secréte des Kónigreichs Jerusalem’, Deutsches Archiv 57 (2001) 165—70; 
for the Palestinian equivalent in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, see J. Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility and the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1174—1277 (London, 1973) 58—61 (the first piece of evidence dates to 1160). 

42 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 6. 

43 Ibid., no. 6, ll. 2-3: tod £yevikotátov &pxovtoc tod ovp Zoàv Maprijv kat rotè npáktopoc Kónpov. The pres- 
ence of the family Martin in Cyprus can be traced back to the arrival of Guy de Lusignan on the island (see 
Briefe und Urkunden, 323-4 n. 28). For the French title grand bailli or bailli de la secréte, see Riley-Smith, 
Nobility, 59, and Richard, Livre des remembrances, xi-xii. 

44 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 6, l. 4. 

45 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 1, ll. 13-16. 

46 See F. Trinchera, Syllabus graecarum membranarum (Naples 1865) 17, no. 16 (dated to 1016). 

47 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 2. 

48 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 2, ll. 4-6: ét 19 &vofeoptjoat te QÙTÁV, óno(ac Exel rfjg kavaotáoenG, kat ivaypagiiv 
&náoctng tfj; vjoov norńoacða. 

49 F. Délger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. 
Jabrbunderts, (Leipzig, Berlin 1927, repr. Darmstadt 1960) 80-3, 88-90. 
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Another document most probably issued by the grand bailli of the secréte mentions 
ónpooiaKkol KóóiKec, which is a technical term for the Byzantine fiscal registers. These 
features attest to the fact that the Frankish fiscal administration largely depended on 
older Byzantine registers that with the assistance of Greek officials were kept and revised 
from time to time.?! We do not know whether and, if so, when these documents were 
translated into Latin or French.? The earliest known case of a bilingual scribe of Greek 
origin in the secréte is that of George Capadoca, who in 1318 wrote a Latin account book 
for the casale of Psimolophou.? An earlier example of a Greek translation of an official 
document written in Latin can be found in the ecclesiastical sphere, where a bilingual 
notary in the service of the Latin archbishopric drafted one of the Greek versions of the 
famous Bulla Cypria of Pope Alexander IV in 1287.^* It seems, however, that there existed 
an older Greek version too. On the basis of this meagre evidence it is impossible to arrive 
at sure conclusions. Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that there is an unbroken line of 
development between the Greek fiscal codices of the early thirteenth century and the 
French and Italian practica known from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

As we have seen, the Byzantine substrate exerted a strong influence on Frankish fiscal 
practices. But traces of influence can also be detected the other way around. This is the 
case, for example, when Frankish law had an impact on legal transactions carried out 
between Greek individuals. Landowners who did not belong to the Frankish nobility or 
to the class of burgesses and therefore were, at least theoretically, considered serfs of the 
king were also restricted with respect to their rights of ownership. As a result they had 
to secure royal permission in case they intended to sell landed property. The altered 
legal status of non-free owners brought about a change in the pre-existing legal situation 
which in turn influenced the way deeds of sale were drafted. One such document has been 
preserved from thirteenth century Cyprus concerning the sale of a vineyard in the village 
of Lefkara by local Greek owners to John Sekretikos, a Greek official of the royal court.” 
In principle, the form and the structure of the text, which was written by two Greek 


50 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 3, |. 14; for the Byzantine fiscal registers, see Dólger, Finanzverwaltung, 97-98. 
51 For similar conclusions with respect to the assessment and levy of land taxes, see G. Grivaud, ‘Formes 
byzantines de la fiscalité foncière chypriote à l'époque latine’, Exetnpida Kévrpov Emotguovixov Epevvay 
18 (1991) 117-127, and A. Nicolaou-Konnari, ‘Greeks’, in eadem and C. Schabel (eds.), Cyprus: Society and 
Culture 1191—1374 (Leiden, Boston 2005) 13—62, at 33. In this respect, the aforementioned texts provide 
evidence for the fact that the Frankish lords along with fiscal practices also adopted a considerable part of the 
Byzantine bureaucracy and the administrative documents, especially the keeping of katasticha. 

52 A glance at the situation in Frankish Greece shows that translations of Greek fiscal registers were carried 
out at a rather late stage. The Maggior Consiglio of Venice, for instance, ordered the translations of the 
registers of the Venetian colonies Coron and Modon on the Peloponnesus not earlier than in 1318; see Jacoby, 
‘Multilingualism,’ 43—4. 

53 See Nicolaou-Konnari, ‘Greeks’, 50. 

54 G. A. Ioannides, ‘La Constitutio o Bulla Cypria Alexandri Papae IV del Barberinianus graecus 390’, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 66 (2000) 335-72, esp. 366-67. 

55 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 101. 
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ecclesiastical notaries, follow the model of Byzantine private documents. Nevertheless, 
the narratio describing the circumstances of the transaction clearly reflects the altered legal 
situation. Following a request of the buyer, John Sekretikos, the head of the secréte royale, 
a Frankish nobleman called Roland de la Baume, gave his consent to the purchase, which 
remained under the firm control of the secréte. Roland de la Baume was present at the 
meeting of the two parties where the handing over took place, he ordered the purchase 
deed to be drafted and he confirmed it by fixing his seal on it. In addition, the xpitai 
Tig katà tónov avAfjc, most probably the judges of the viscount’s court in Nicosia, signed 
as witnesses. Hence, the transaction of the two private individuals obtained its legal 
validity. These innovative features in the legal procedure brought about a break in the 
formal structure of the purchase deed: The notary first wrote a typical final clause 
referring to the handing-over of the document to the buyer, but continued thereafter 
adding a sanctio threatening future appeals against the purchase with a fine which was to 
be paid to the royal fiscal office. Eventually, the document closes with a second final 
clause that mentions the names of the notaries, the corroborative means and the signatures 
of the witnesses." The result is a peculiar mixture of Byzantine notarial practices and 
Frankish legal norms. The external characteristics of the document, as far as we are able 
to reconstruct them on the basis of the text, illustrate this as well. The document bore on 
the one hand the traditional Byzantine cross signs of the issuers at the beginning and, on 
the other, the seal of the head of the secrète and Latin signatures of the local judges.?? 

A third level on which the Lusignan royal court efficiently exploited the manifold 
possibilities of Byzantine chancery traditions is the communication with non-Latin foreign 
rulers. À very interesting case is the exchange of letters and treaties between King Hugh I 
of Cyprus and the Seljuk sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kay-Ka’is of Konya in the years 1214—1216. 
Our collection preserves five documents referring to these contacts: three letters of the 
Cypriot king, a written oath issued by the royal chancery and a final ratification issued 
by the Seljuk chancery.? The historical background consists of the Seljuk expansion to 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, especially the conquest of the coastal town Attaleia in 
1207, which in 1212, partly with the support of Cypriot troops, succeeded in shaking off 
Seljuk authority and maintained its independence until early 1216.9 Both King Hugh and 
the Seljuk sultan were interested in establishing friendly relations with each other in order 
to create secure conditions for commercial exchange between the island and the mainland 
of Asia Minor. The uprising of Attaleia apparently caused a temporary estrangement in 


56 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 101, ll. 42-44. 

57 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 101, ll. 33-45. 

58 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 101, |. 4 (oi tbv x(uov otavpòv olkevxe(pac £v TH apy tot tious éyyapá&avrec), ll. 
34-35 and l. 44-45. 

59 Briefe und Urkunden, nos. 19, 20-21, 32, 83. 

60 For the political situation in the Seljuk sultanate in first decades of the thirteenth century, see C. Cahen, 
Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 119-25, 165-67; idem, The Formation of Turkey, trans. P. M. Holt (Harlow 2001) 47-55; 
and A. G. C. Savvides, Byzantium in the Near East (Thessalonike 1981), esp. 86-105, 123-33, 139-49. 
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the bilateral relations so that the first agreement realized most probably in 1213 had to be 
re-negotiated in the months following the final conquest of Attaleia in 1216. 

From the perspective of diplomatics it is especially noteworthy that in this case both 
sides communicated with each other by using a language and a chancery tradition foreign 
to them with the aid of Greek scribes and emissaries who served as intermediaries.*' In 
the sphere of Christian—Muslim diplomatic contacts this phenomenon is very rare. In the 
Crusader States, the negotiations between Franks and Arabs were usually carried out with 
the support of interpreters translating from Latin into Arabic and vice versa.” The letters 
exchanged between the popes, the Italian naval powers and Arab sovereigns either were 
drafted in the language of the issuing authority and thereafter translated by clerks working 
at the receiving courts or were written immediately in the language of the recipients, as 
was the case for instance with some Arabic letters from Pisa dating to the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries. 

The Byzantine imperial chancery with respect to both Latin and Muslim recipients 
issued bilingual documents consisting of a Greek authenticum and an official translation 
written beneath the original text or on a separate sheet of parchment.™ The latest incon- 
testable piece of evidence of this usage in Byzantine-Arab contacts is transmitted in the 
thirteenth century chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, who mentions a letter of Constantine IX 
Monomachos addressed to the caliph al-Qa’im of Baghdad and was written ‘in golden 
script on purple paper in the Roman language with a translation into the Arabic language 
between its lines.'É' From the twelfth century we possess only one authentic text of a 
letter addressed to a Muslim ruler, a message of Isaac II Angelos to Sultan Saladin of 
Egypt dating to early 1190.56 The chronicler who transmits the Arabic translation does 
not indicate whether the text he reproduces was translated at Saladin's court or was 
sent together with the Greek original. Despite the high frequency of contacts between 


61 We know the names of two of them, a certain Kyr Alexios, emissary of the Seljuk sultan to the Cypriot 


royal court, and a certain Kyr Zacharias, emissary of King Hugh to the Seljuk sultan; see Briefe und Urkunden, ` 


no. 20, l. 11 and no. 83, I. 5. 

62 See, for instance, B. Z. Kedar, ‘Religion in Catholic-Muslim correspondence and treaties’, in A. 
Beihammer, M. Parani and C. Schabel (eds.), Diplomatics in the Eastern Mediterranean 1000-1500, 407-21, at 
416-17 with further reference. 

63 See Kedar, ‘Catholic-Muslim correspondence’, 411-16. 

64 See F. Dólger, ‘Der Vertrag des Sultans Qala’iin von Ägypten mit dem Kaiser Michael VIII. Palaiologos 
(1281), in idem, Byzantinische Diplomatik: 20 Aufsätze zum Urkundenwesen der Byzantiner (Ettal 1956) 
225-44, and O. Kresten and A. Müller, ‘Die Auslandsschreiben der byzantinischen Kaiser des 11. und 12. 
Jahrhunderts: Specimen einer kritischen Ausgabe’, BZ 86/87 (1993/1994) 402-29, 

65 Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. P. Bedjan (Paris 1890) 231, ll. 9-16; see further Délger and Wirth, 
Regesten, part 2, Regesten von 1025—1204, 2nd rev. edn. (Munich 1995) no. 900. 

66 See A. Beihammer, '^Der byzantinische Kaiser hat noch nie was zustande gebracht; Diplomatische 
Bemerkungen zum Briefverkehr zwischen Kaiser Isaak Il. Angelos und Sultan Saladin von Ägypten’, in K. 
Belke, E. Kislinger, A. Külzer and M. A. Stassinopoulou (eds.), Byzantina Mediterranea: Festschrift für 
Jobannes Koder zum 65. Geburtstag (Vienna, Cologne 2007) 13-28. 
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Constantinople and the Seljuk court of Konya, unfortunately we do not have even one 
trustworthy example of the letters and treaties exchanged between both sides. It is 
therefore impossible to trace the various details of the Cypriot-Seljuk agreement of 1216 
back to older models and pre-existing usages. At least we can get some valuable informa- 
tion concerning the procedure of treaty making between the Seljuk court and Christian 
sovereigns from narrative sources. The late thirteenth century Seljuk chronicler Ibn 
Bibi gives quite detailed accounts of the sultan's negotiations with Emperor Alexios I 
Komnenos of Trebizond in 1214 and King Leo II of Lesser Armenia in 1218.98 In addition, 
the registers of Venice transmit a Latin version of the treaty concluded in March 1220 
between Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Kay-Qubad I and the Podesta Jacopo Tiepolo.® This mate- 
rial enables us to make fruitful comparisons and to elucidate some dark areas concerning 
the diplomatic practices and the ideological concepts on which the Cypriot-Seljuk treaty 
is based. 

Both the emperor of Trebizond and the Armenian king had suffered military defeats 
in their clashes with the Seljuk sultanate so that they were not able to negotiate on equal 
terms with the sultan. In the case of Alexios, who was a prisoner in the sultan’s camp, Ibn 
Bibi mentions only a sougand-ndme, a written oath, which was drafted by the sultan's 
scribes, had to be read aloud by Alexios and thereafter was deposited in the Seljuk state 
archive (khazana). The fact that the oath had to be spoken in the presence of witnesses 
allows us to assume that the text was composed in Greek by Greek speaking chancery 
officials called notārān-i diwan.© As for the treaty with Leo of Armenia, the procedure 
was much more complicated and required the exchange of embassies and a whole 
sequence of documents. After the stipulations of the treaty were agreed upon, the sultan 
swore his oath (sougand khord), pledging himself to confirm Leo’s rule in the kingdom of 
Lesser Armenia, and dispatched the head of the chancery (amir-i dawāt) Diya’ al-Din Qara 
Arslan as his representative to the king together with the sultan's order (fermdn-i sultan) 
and the decree concerning the confirmation of Leo’s kingship.” The acceptance of the 
sultan’s conditions was celebrated in an official ceremony, in the course of which both 
documents were read aloud in front of high-ranking witnesses and Leo demonstrated 
his obedience by prostrating his forehead on the ground. Thereafter the Seljuk emissary 


67 Ibn Bibi, Histoire des Seldjoucides d'Asie Mineure d’après l'abrégé du Seljouknameh d'Ibn Bibi, ed. M. T. 
Houtsma (Leiden 1902) 57-58 (treaty with Alexios Komnenos) and 66-67 (treaty with King Leo II). 

68 TTh, II, 221-25; on this treaty, see M. E. Martin, ‘The Venetian-Seljuk Treaty of 1220’, EHR 95 (1980) 
321-30; for Muslim-Christian treaty making in general, see P. M. Holt, Early Mamluk Diplomacy, 1260-1290 
(Leiden, New York, Cologne 1995); H. P. A. Theunissen, ‘Ottoman-Venetian diplomatics: The ‘ahd-names. 
The historical background and the development of a category of political-commercial instruments together with 
an annotated edition of a corpus of relevant documents’, Electronic Journal of Oriental Studies 1 (1998) 1-698, 
at 24—50. 

69 Ibn Bibi, 57, 1. 17 and 58, l. 3. 

70 Ibn Bibi, 66, l. 11-12, 13-14 (mansür-i mu'addid bi-malikiyat-i an mamlakat), l. 16-17 (mansür-i taqrir-i 
mamlakat). 
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handed over to him a draft (musavvade) on the basis of which King Leo swore his own 
oath. The procedure ended with the composition of the final treaty ('abd-nàme)."! 

The Seljuk-Cypriot treaty from 1214/1216 differed in several respects: King Hugh and 
Sultan ‘Izz al-Din negotiated as equal partners and the peace agreement was not based on 
the payment of tribute but on mutual guarantees concerning the security of merchants and 
their merchandise. The details emanating from the preserved documents, however, point 
to a very similar procedure. A ypGupo or ópiopoc tic oovAxavikfic £&ovo(ac cov” mentioned 
in King Hugh’s letter from 1214 corresponds to the Persian term ferman, by which 
the sultan declares his willingness to proceed to the conclusion of a peace treaty. The 
OpK@poTIKa ypvodBovAAa, i.e., ‘sworn chrysobulls', also called more modestly ópkopockà 
éyypaga, ‘documents of oath',? correspond to the Persian sougand-nàme, by which both 
sides commit themselves to keep the stipulated agreements. From Ibn Bibi's account we 
also can deduce the existence of preliminary drafts, ‘musavvade’,” in which the treaty 
partners wrote down the stipulations that the other side had to include in the final version 
of the oath. An illustrative example for the latter is King Hugh’s ópkopoukóv Éyypoqov 
from July 1216. The áàzóós£i tic huetépas covAtavictic é&ovoíac, ‘confirmation of our 
sultan’s majesty',? issued in September 1216 refers to the preceding oaths taken by 
both sides and can therefore be identified with the Persian term 'abd-nàme, i.e., a final 
ratification of the treaty on the part of the sultan. 

In form, both the king’s oath and the sultan's confirmation closely imitate Byzantine 
models, but, most interestingly, not the twelfth century type of treaty or the contemporary 
examples of the Nicean chancery that were composed in the standard form of imperial 
chrysobulls, but the new type of bilateral sworn agreement that, in the framework of 
the reestablished chancery of Constantinople, is attested for the first time in the treaty 
concluded between Michael VIII Palaiologos and Venice on 18 June 1265.75 Both this text 
and the following Byzantine-Venetian treaty from March 1277” exhibit a very similar 
structure and in some passages even the same formulaic elements as King Hugh's 
document: a causal clause introducing the narratio, a dating clause incorporated in the 
oath formula, an invocation of the Holy Gospels and the Cross, and a corroborative - 
clause introduced by the phrase npòs yotv Bepateow. The table below juxtaposes similar 
word patterns in King Hugh's written oath of 1216 and the Byzantine- Venetian treaties 
of 1265 and 1277.” 


71 Ibn Bibi, 66, l. 18-20. 

72 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 19, ll. 8, 13-14. 

73 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 19, l. 13, and no. 20, ll. 1, 5, 51. 

74 Ibn Bibi, 57, l. 17, and 66, l. 19. 

75 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 83, ll. 35-36. 

76 See Dólger and Wirth, Regesten, part 3, Regesten von 1204—1282, 2nd rev. edn (Munich 1977), no. 1934; 
L. Pieralli, La Corrispondenza diplomatica dell'imperatore bizantino con le potenze estere nel tredicesimo 
secolo (1204—1282) (Vatican State 2006), no. 9. 

77 Délger and Wirth, Regesten, no. 2026; Pieralli, Corrispondenza, no. 19. 

78 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 20, ll. 2, 8—9, 51, and Pieralli, Corrispondenza, no. 9, 187, 189, no. 19, 286, 288. 
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àyánns éppé8n 


‘Enel ò evyevéotatoc 6006 
Bevetiac |. ..] ànéoveUev 


Ensis uéoov ijv [. . .] 
ÉgOace yevéoða Kal 
mpOtepov 1péfa 


ópvóo KATE THV orjuepov Ouvter 1] Bactrefa uov [. . .] 


fipépav, fi tot [. . .] iva Gnd tis orjuepov Tiuépac, 


Ópvóonev UTEP fuv ka TG 


CORE ES BE T LIES IN. PERRO Pens 


Bactrsiac fjuv [...] and Tfj; 
-] 


fus gotiv [...] ońuepov, Tits got [.. 


Mà tà ya tod 0go0 sic tà yta tot Bed sic tù Gyla TOD BEeod 


evayyéAla, Kat pà Tov timov | Evayyédia Kal sic tov timov | evayyéALa Kal eic TOV tímov 


Kal Goozotóv otavpòv, kal Kal Cwonoldv otavpov [...] | Kai Cwonordv otavpov [.. .] 


Ha THY níotrv Tob 


YXPLOTLAVIKWTATOD YÉVOVG 


IIpdc yoüv BeBatootv Kai tò 


sic toov YOUV návtov 
nmapov éeté0n ópkwpotikòv 
éyypagov [. . .] 


TAYLGTHTA xol PEBaimoww Td 
napóv ypuoópovAXov 
yevéc0a [. . .] 


With respect to the corroborative means, however, King Hugh's oath reveals some 
remarkable particularities: Instead of the usual lead seal? the document bore a wax seal 
(knpivn fiuevépa. ogpayíc). Since the latter is usually considered a cheaper and less binding 
form of authentication, reserved for documents of minor importance," its use for a treaty 
with a foreign sovereign is quite puzzling. As a second corroborative element the formula 
mentions a cross sign written at the top of the document.*! A possible, though admittedly 
conjectural explanation might be that the Lusignan chancery, when putting Greek docu- 
ments in writing, felt less restricted by Latin standard practices and introduced innovative 
forms, combining the wax seal, which might have been familiar to the Greek scribes 
through the influence of imperial administrative acts, with the signographia of Byzantine 
private documents as a substitute for the sovereign's autograph signature. At the same 
time the cross serves as a symbolic response to the Seljuk chancery's custom of putting the 
sultan's hand sign (tughra) at the beginning of his official acts.” In this way the king’s 
oath, apart from its legal contents, also conveyed an ideological message to the recipient, 
referring to the religious antagonism between the treaty partners. 


79 While the use of wax seals among clerics and noblemen was more widespread in Cyprus than on the 
Palestinian mainland, the only known parallel case of a royal wax seal is that of Queen Alice during her 
regency for Henry I, something that is probably due to her respect for her son's exclusive right to the royal 
lead seal: H. E. Mayer, Das Siegelwesen in den Kreuzfabrerstaaten (Munich 1978) 75, 85. 

80 Mayer, Siegelwesen, 72-4. 

81 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 20, ll. 53—54. 

82 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 83, M. 1-2. 
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Accordingly, the sultan’s ratification, too, incorporated in its corroborative clause an 
element of high ideological value consisting of the concluding phrase ‘év @ Kal tò hétepov 
covAtaviKdv Kpároc rijv towrÜtnv Éxeonufjvato', ‘in which our sultan’s majesty put his 
sign above'.9 Here the Seljuk chancery obviously makes use of the concluding phrase of 
Byzantine chrysobulls ‘év à kat tò qpétepov evoePtc Kal Beonps6BANntov vnreonuńvato Kpatoc’*4 
referring to the emperor’s signature in purple ink and transforms it into an indication of 
the sultan’s hand sign. Byzantine chancery traditions enabled the Seljuk sultan to present 
himself as a claimant of imperial symbols and privileges, just as the Persian documents of 
his chancery integrated him ideologically into the Persian—Muslim concept of kingship. 

A very similar attitude is revealed in the Venetian-Seljuk treaty of 1220. The Latin 
text preserved in the Venetian registers characterizes the sultan’s document handed 
over to the Venetian podesta by a Turkish emissary as ‘his chrysobull signed above in red 
letters.” In this case the Venetian authorities responded to the sultan’s claims by issuing 
a chrusobulum verbum mee dominationis that was written in red ink and bore a golden 
seal fixed on a red thread.% Drawing on usurped rights to the Byzantine imperial heritage, 
the Venetian and Seljuk chanceries initiated a striking exchange of symbols, thereby 
displaying an ideologically exalted self-image of legitimate successor states. The sultan and 
other Turkish lords in Asia Minor style themselves as rulers of Ram or 'Popavía from 
the first half of the twelfth century onwards. Likewise, the Venetian representative in 
Constantinople was called ‘lord of the Roman Empire and of a quarter and a half of the 
Empire', a title that was officially recognized even by the Nicean Emperor Theodore I 
Laskaris in the treaty of August 1219.7 In comparison with the podestà, King Hugh's 
claims to the imperial heritage were far inferior, and his self-representation towards the 
sultan took much more modest forms, contenting himself with subtle hints at elements of 
Byzantine origin and highlighting his qualities as a Christian ruler. 

Interestingly, the official address the Cypriot royal chancery uses for the Seljuk sultan 
suggests that the king of Cyprus to a certain degree acknowledges the sultanate's impe- 
rial claims. Nearly all epithets and honorifics used for the sultan pertain to the semantic 
field of supremacy and victory, partly reflecting late antique usages such as evtuytic 
(= felix), xponawotyoc (= triumphator) and vus (= victor) and partly rooted in usages - 
of the Comnenian period such as óynAóc and kpotoaióc. These terms emanating from the 
Byzantine imperial tradition partly correspond to Persian-Arabic attributes used by the 
Seljuk chancery of Konya, such as mu’ayyad, ‘assisted, victorious’, muzaffar, ‘accustomed 


83 Briefe und Urkunden, no. 83, M. 37-38. 

84 Délger and Karayannopulos, Kaiserurkunden, 123. 

85 TTh, Il, 221. 

86 TTh,II, 225. 

87 For the use of the words Rim and Popavía in the official title of the Seljuk sultans and Turcoman leaders 
in Asia Minor, see R. Shukurov, ‘Turkoman and Byzantine self-identity: Some reflections on the logic of 
the title-making in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Anatolia’, in A. Eastmond (ed.), Eastern Approaches to 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2001) 259—75, esp. 264—70, according to whom the terms mean both the territory of the 
Roman empire in general sense and the Anatolian lands conquered by Turks in particular. For the Venetian 
podesta’s title see Pieralli, Corrispondenza, no. 1, ll. 4-6. 
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to conquer, fortunate’, and mansiir, ‘protected [by God], triumphant’. Likewise, the 
epithet péyac [oovAtévoc] seems to reflect the Arabic form al-sultan al-mu'azzamlal-a'zam, 
which, besides its Persian equivalent sultàn-i mu'agzam used in letters, figured promi- 
nently on Seljuk coins from the reign of Kılıç Arslan II (1155-1192) until the end of the 
sultanate.9? 

Equally noteworthy is the formula indicating the sultan's realm, náong tfjg Uno tv 
Totpkov xópac, yfjc te ka 0oAoonc, i.e., ‘of the whole territory under [the rule of] the 
Turks, on land and sea'. The fact that Greek inscriptions and colophons of manuscripts 
which were produced in regions pertaining to the state of Konya circumscribe their ruler's 
political authority in a very similar manner? clearly shows that the Cypriot chancery 
had adopted a current formulaic pattern that was widely used among the sultanate's 
Greek subjects and most probably propagated by the court of Konya itself. The Lusignan 
chancery, however, omits any references to territorial claims of the Seljuk state, as is often 
expressed in official Turkish-Muslim titles, be it the Anatolian part of Rhomania (bilad 
al-Rüm) or other geographic units of Asia Minor and the East, such as Cappadocia, 
Armenia and Syria.” Instead, the formula defines the sultan's authority exclusively on 
the basis of the ruling elite's ethnic and religious identity without insinuating a close 
association of Turkish rule with specific territories.” 


88 For the imperial title elements, see G. Rósch, ONOMA BAXIAEIAX: Studien zum offiziellen Gebrauch der 
Kaisertitel in spátantiker und frübbyzantinischer Zeit (Vienna 1978) 43-7; O. Kresten, ‘Zur Rekonstruktion der 
Protokolle kaiserlich-byzantinischer Auslandsschreiben des 12. Jahrhunderts aus lateinischen Quellen’, in C. 
Scholz and G. Makris (eds.), ITOAYIIAEYPOX NOYX: Miscellanea für Peter Schreiner zu seinem 60. Geburtstag 
(Leipzig 2000) 125—63, esp. 147—50. For the titles used by the Seljuk chancery of Konya, see O. Turan, Türkiye 
Selçukluları hakkında resmi vesikalar: Metin, tercüme ve araştırmalar (Ankara 1958), for example 84 (Persian 
text), no. 62: letter of Sultan Rukn al-Din Kılıç Arslan to his brother Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kay-Ka'üs written in 
late November 1256. For the titles used in the legends of Seljuk coins, see I. Galib, Taquim-i meskikat-1 
Selcükrye (Istanbul 1309) esp. 4; I. Artuk, ‘II. Keyhüsrev'in üç oglu adına kesilen sikkeler’, in Malazgirt Armağanı 
(Ankara 1972) 269-96 (for the period between 1249 and 1258); C. Artuk, ‘III. Keyhüsrev ve sahte Selçuklu 
sultanı Cimri adına kesilen sikkeler’, in op. cit. 287-96; Shukurov, "Turkoman and Byzantine self-identity’, 
259—75, esp. 261-2. For title making in the framework of Byzantine-Muslim diplomacy during the later period, 
see D. Korobeinikov, ‘Diplomatic correspondence between Byzantium and the Mamlük sultanate in the four- 
teenth century’, al-Masàq 16 (2004) 54-74. 

89 D. Korobeinikov, ‘A Greek Orthodox Armenian in the Seljukid service: the colophon of Basil of Melitina’, 
in R. Shukurov (ed.), Mare et litora: essays presented to Sergei Karpov for his 60^ birthday (Moscow 2009) 
709-24, at 709-10. 

90 Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 4 vols., ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1899-1910), III, 394 (IV, 728), 
quotes a letter of Sultan Kılıç Arslan II (1155-1192) addressed to the author, in which the sultan calls himself 
rabba sultan d-Qappadhuqaya w-Süraya w-Armanāyā, ‘the grand sultan of Cappadocia, Syria and Armenia’, 
On the notion of 'Popavía and the East in Turkish-Muslim titles, see Shukurov, ‘Turkoman and Byzantine 
self-identity’, 264-75; see also Korobeinikov, ‘A Greek Orthodox Armenian’, 710. 

91 To the best of my knowledge, there is no parallel for such an expression in the surviving Persian and 
Arabic texts of the Seljuk chancery. A certain similarity can be found among the official titles of the Mamluk 
sultans of Egypt. The fifteenth century chancery handbook of al-Qalqashandi, Subb al-a‘sha fi sind‘at 
al-insha’, 15 vols., ed. M. H. Shams al-Din (Beirut n. d.), VI, 120, mentions the honorific malik or sultan 
al-Arab wa-l-Ajam wa-l-Turk, i.e., “King or sultan of the Arabs, Persians and Turks’. 
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The explanatory complement referring to the sultan’s sway over land and sea 
does not appear among the surviving Arabic-Persian formulas of the Seljuk chancery, but 
very much reminds us of later Ottoman usage, notably the triumphal title adopted by 
Mehmed II (1451—1481) after the conquest of Constantinople, sultanii l-berreyn ve khaqanii 
l-babreyn, i.e., ‘sultan of the two continents and sovereign of the two seas’, or the later 
variant appearing under Selim I (1512-1520), sabibü l-'izz ve l-nasr ft l-berr ve l-babr, i.e., 
‘lord of honour and victory on land and sea’.” It becomes clear, thus, that the expression, 
though for the first time attested in Greek texts from the 1210s and 1220s written both 
within and outside the sultanate, has its origin in the ideological environment of the Seljuk 
and perhaps also other Muslim chanceries. 

Since the twelfth-century Comnenian chancery would never have employed imperial 
epithets for foreign rulers, we can safely assume that the adoption of these formulas 
took place in non-Byzantine chanceries using the Greek language for their foreign policy 
documents. Some of the aforementioned attributes can also be found in the Venetian- 
Seljuk treaty,? which testifies to the fact that the Venetian and the Cypriot chanceries 
began to employ imperial title elements for the Seljuk sultan at about the same time. 
Given this chronological coincidence, it becomes obvious that both chanceries were simul- 
taneously responding to a shift in the sultanate's self-representation, which probably 
resulted from the destruction of the Byzantine central government in 1204. Another factor 
might have been the adoption of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Kay-Khusraw by Emperor Alexios 
III as his spiritual son,” a symbolic action which created a link of kinship between both 
sovereigns. The acquisition of Attaleia and Sinope through which the sultanate under 
‘Izz al-Din Kay-Ka'üs gained outlets to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea? may have 
given rise to a concept of imperial power comprising both the continental and the naval 
sphere. 

Similar usages reappear in Greek documents emanating from Christian-Ottoman 
contacts in the years following the conquest of Constantinople under Mehmed II and 
Bayezid II. Kritoboulos, for instance, in the dedicatory letter of his Zvyypagi iotopiðv, 
addresses the sultan with the same late antique honorifics, and in two letters to Sultan - 
Bayezid II from January and April 1483 Peter d'Aubusson, Grand Master of the Knights 
Hospitaller of Rhodes, addresses him as évite, Kpatordtate, oynAótate.?6 Hence, there 


92 L. Fekete, Einführung in die osmanischb-türkische Diplomatik der türkischen Botmafigkeit in Ungarn 
(Budapest 1926) 13 n. 6; moreover, references to rule over sea and land can be found in the official titles for 
foreign rulers used by the Mamluk chancery of Egypt: al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, VI, 164. 

93 TTh Il, 221: ‘ex parte altitenentis, felicis, magni generis, magni Soldani Turkie, domini Alatini Caicopadi.’ 
94 George Akropolites, Historia, in Georgii Acropolitae Opera, 2 vols., ed. A. Heisenberg, rev. edn. P. Wirth 
(Stuttgart 1978) I, 14, Il. 13-14, trans. R. Macrides, George Akropolites: The History (Oxford 2007) 124, 127-8. 
95 Cahen, Formation of Turkey, 49-51. 

96 Kritoboulos Imbriotes, Historia, ed. D. R. Reinsch (Berlin 1983) 3, ll. 7-10; MM III, 325, no. 23/6; J. Lefort, 
Documents grecs dans les archives de Topkapi Sarayi: contribution à l’histoire de Cem Sultan (Ankara 1981) 
41; for Greek documents preserved in the archives of Topkapi Saray (Topkapi Saray: Arşivleri) and the use of 
the Greck language by the early Ottoman chancery, see op. cit., 3—27. 
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is an unbroken line of continuity in Christian—Muslim communication between a specific 
form of address, attested for the first time in a Cypriot royal letter from 1216, on the one 
hand, and late fifteenth century practices, on the other. 

In summary, the Byzantine heritage played a vital and substantial role in the shaping 
and functioning of the Cypriot royal chancery all throughout the thirteenth century. 
It provided a rich store of models and ideological concepts for both legal transactions 
between the king and his Greek speaking subjects and diplomatic contacts with non-Latin 
sovereigns outside Cyprus. In addition to his image as bearer of the Crusader tradition of 
Jerusalem, the Latin king of Cyprus acquired a sort of Byzantine identity. In the fiscal 
administration Byzantine practices were consciously incorporated in the newly established 
structures and phenomena of a Greek-Latin intermixture make their appearance in chan- 
cery products. In contacts with foreign rulers Byzantine modes of expression served as a 
bridge over the linguistic and ideological gap between Latins and Muslims. In the course 
of the fourteenth century the Lusignan kingdom's Latin-French character more and 
more superseded the Byzantine substrate and eventually, while the royal administration 
continued to use the Greek language, Byzantine formularies and chancery traditions fell 
into oblivion. 
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Of frogs and hangmen: the production and reception of 
the Corona Preciosa 


Marc D. Lauxtermann 
Exeter College, Oxford 


The reception of tbe Corona Preciosa (Venice 1527), the first dictionary of vernacular 
Greek, by Western European scholars (16th-18th centuries) is described. The role of 
Stefano da Sabbio, Pietro Borrani and Dimitrios Zinos in the production of the Corona is 
investigated. 


During the later Middle Ages! knowledge of Greek in Western Europe was mainly 
restricted to native speakers of the language living in parts of Southern Italy, in commer- 
cial centres engaged in trade with the Levant, such as Venice, and in various political 
centres scattered across the Italian peninsula, such as, notably, Naples and Rome.” Apart 
from these Greek-speaking communities, Italians and other Europeans who had political 
or commercial dealings with the Levant or with Greeks in Italy may occasionally have 
acquired a more than average working knowledge of the language; but most of them will 
just have learned a few useful phrases? These non-native speakers of the language 
had little to fall back on other than a few rudimentary glossaries and phrasebooks." The 


1 For the situation in the early Middle Ages see M. W. Herren, ‘Evidence for “Vulgar Greek” from early 
medieval Latin texts and manuscripts’, in M. W. Herren (ed.), The Sacred Nectar of the Greeks: the Study 
of Greek in the West in the Early Middle Ages (London 1988) 57-84 and M. Peri, ‘Neograeca Medii Aevi 
Romanici: tracce di conoscenza del neogreco in testi latini dal VII al XV secolo', in N. M. Panagiotakis (ed.), 
Origini della letteratura neogreca, II (Venice 1993) 503-44. 

2 See J. Harris, Greek Emigres in the West 1400-1520 (Camberley 1995) 24-38. 

3 For instance, Fazio degli Uberti, a Florentine exile who in his didactic poem Dittamondo III. 23, vv. 28-39 
(written between 1346 and 1367) quotes a few phrases in Greek: yew cov; Karts ripOec; ewé to (for emé pov), 
Eebpeic opayKika; sipa popaiog; Eebpw; mapaKxaAd os, qoc pov (for ie pov); uos pphyKiKa; petó apás: see 
R. Renier, ‘Alcuni versi greci del Dittamondo’, Giornale di Filologia Romanza 7 (1880) 18-33, at 30-1. It is not 
known where and how Fazio learned these phrases. On the knowledge of Greek among the Venetians, see 
M. D. Lauxtermann, ‘Linguistic encounters: the presence of spoken Greek in sixteenth-century Venice’, due 
to be published in the proceedings of the conference Renaissance Encounters: Greek East and Latin West 
(Princeton, 12-14 Nov. 2009). 

4 See, for instance, G. Williams (ed.), The Itineraries of William Wey Fellow of Eton College to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1458 and A.D. 1462; and to Saint James of Compostella, A.D. 1456 (London 1857) 102-15 and 140-2 and 
E. von Groote (ed.), Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold Von Harff (...) wie er sie in den Jahren 1496 bis 1499 
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situation was obviously different for Classical Greek, for which we do have grammars, 
dictionaries and classroom texts in the West before 1500,? whereas we have to wait till the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to see an analogous interest in the living language as 
such. Phrasebooks continued to be produced in the sixteenth century: for instance, the 
Opera nuova de vocaboli turcheschi et gregheschi |. . .], printed twice in Venice without a 
date, and the Vocabolario nuovo |. . .], cioè Italiano e Greco, Italiano e Turco, & Italiano 
e Todesco, frequently reprinted in Venice; the earliest extant edition dates from 1574." But 
far more important than these two phrasebooks of dubious quality (in fact, there are so 
many mistakes that one cannot but pity both the traveller who had to rely on them 
and the native speaker who had to make sense of this gibberish) is the Corona Preciosa 
(Venice 1527), the first dictionary of vernacular Greek and a monument in the history of 
the Greek language." Remarkably enough, despite its general interest, it is a monument 
that tends to attract few visitors; in the field of Modern Greek studies it is still somehow 
off the beaten track.? 

Like many other early prints, the Corona Preciosa has an extremely long title, in 
Italian, in Greek and in Latin, in which the editor and compiler Stefano Nicolini da 
Sabbio informs potential buyers that the book will teach them to read, write, speak and 


Continued 

vollendet, beschrieben und durch Zeichnungen erläutert hat (Cologne 1860) 75-6. Both phrasebooks have been 
reprinted by E. Banfi, Quattro ‘lessici neogreci’ della turcocrazia: notizie di interesse linguistico nelle relazioni 
di viaggiatori in ambiente romeico tra i secoli XVI e XVII (Milan 1985) 28-54. It is unlikely that the following 
two phrasebooks ever reached the West: M. Vasmer (ed.), Ein russisch-byzantinisches Gesprücbbucb. Beiträge 
zur Erforschung der álteren russischen Lexikographie (Leipzig 1922) and W. Lehfeldt (ed.), Eine Spracblebre 
von der Hoben Pforte. Ein arabisch-persisch-griechisch-serbisches Gesprachslehrbuch vom Hofe des Sultans aus 
dem 15. Jahrhundert als Quelle für die Geschichte der serbischen Sprache (Cologne and Vienna 1989). 

5 See P. Botley, Learning Greek in Western Europe, 1396-1529: Grammars, Lexica, and Classroom Texts 
(Philadelphia 2010). 

6 C. Carpinato, ‘Appunti di lessicografia in greco volgare’, in S. Kaklamanis, A. Markopoulos and 
G. Mavromatis (eds), Ev@bunoig NikxoA&ov M. IHavaywotáxg (Irakleio 2000) 107-39, at 114-16. 

7 Carpinato, ‘Appunti’, 116-119 (all the editions mentioned are reprints). Note that the glossary in the 
travelogue of Jean Palerne (1582) is obviously based on the Vocabolario nuovo and is, therefore, not an 
independent source, as its editor, Banfi, Quattro Lessici, 55—66, seems to think. 

8 The Corona Preciosa has been partially reprinted by H. Tonnet, ‘La Corona Preciosa (1527): édition du 
texte et étude des emprunts latins et néo-latins’, Cabiers Balkaniques 19 (1993) 65—107, on the basis of a badly 
damaged copy in Paris; I checked his readings against a copy in the Dawkins Archive at Oxford, which happens 
to be in pristine state. Tonnet's edition is marred by annoying typographical errors: to mention just a few, 
vtapoúvņ instead of vrapóoóvn (= vrapóoóvi, spear), oyópoc instead of cyóuzog (hunchbacked), and wnvónopo 
instead of ynpóropo (= yipdmmpo, autumn). There are also quite a few entries missing in his edition: for 
instance, uovAópt, tpia and tov yovoatkóv ta ovvýðsa. 

9 For the lexicographical aspects of the Corona Preciosa, see Tonnet, ‘Corona’, 66—71 and 102-7 (on 
pp. 66-9 Tonnet refers to an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, C. Georgoudis, La lexicographie du néogrec de 
Sabio (1527) à Coray (ci. 1800) (Strasbourg 1992) 70—97; this dissertation was unavailable to me); Carpinato, 
*Appunti', 111-12; C. Carpinato, *Lessicografia greca cinquecentesca: la Corona Preciosa come archetipo’, in 
C. Consani and L. Mucciante (eds), Norma e variazione nel diasistema greco (Alessandria 2001) 135-48. 
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understand both spoken and learned Greek, as well as Latin and the Italian volgare, 
and is therefore useful for everyone, irrespective of their educational background: 
Introduttorio nuovo intitolato Corona Preciosa, per imparare, legere, scrivere, parlare, & 
intendere la Lingua greca volgare © literale, & la lingua latina, & il volgare italico con 
molto facilita e prestezza sanza precettore (cosa molto utile ad ogni conditione di persone 
o literate o non literate) compilato per lo ingenioso huomo Stephano da Sabio stampatore 
da libri greci & latini nella inclita Citta di Vineggia. In the Greek title, Corona Preciosa 
is rendered as Zrépavoç Xproiuoc, fjyovv otépavoç tiuiog — an obvious reference to the 
name of the compiler, Stefano da Sabbio; likewise, the dedication on page A iii', a sonnet 
written by a certain Giacomo of Siena, ends by saying that the compiler bears a name that 
is ‘a Corona conforme’. 

The book is a small octavo (155 x 105 mm) that consists of 64 leaves, or 128 pages, 
not numbered throughout but only on the recto of the first four leaves of each gathering: 
A, A ii, A iii and A iiii; B, B ii, B iii and B iiii; etc. The book contains the following: 
a preface by Stefano da Sabbio and a dedicatory sonnet praising him for compiling the 
dictionary (on pages A ii'-iii"); the Greek and the Latin alphabets, an account of Greek 
vowels, diphthongs and consonants and their pronunciation, explanations of Greek 
abbreviations and ligatures (on pages A iii'iiii"); the texts of the Lord's Prayer and the 
Hail Mary, first the Greek version with a phonetic transcription in the Latin script, and 
then the Latin version with a phonetic transcription in the Greek script (on the next 
unnumbered leaf = pages A v'—v");? the dictionary (on pages A viH vi"); the colophon 
and the printer's privilege (on pages H vii'-vii’). The dictionary is divided into four 
columns: the left column contains 1526 entries in the Tuscan dialect, and the other three 
offer translations in vernacular Greek, Latin and Ancient Greek. Entries are first written 
in Latin characters and then transliterated into Greek. To give an example, the first entry 
is the word for ‘silver’: 


argento asimi argentum argyros 
àpyévto Con àpyévtovu Ópyvopoc. 


The book was printed in August 1527 on the presses of the brothers Nicolini da - 
Sabbio!! and financed by Andrea Torresani of Asola, the father-in-law of Aldus Manutius, 


10 See M. Vitti, ‘A proposito dei ®payxoyotixa’, AOyva 65 (1961) 239-43, at 241-2, and idem, Nicola Sofianós 
e la commedia dei Tre Tiranni di A. Ricchi (Naples 1966) 28—9, n. 3. 

11 Sce E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique ou description raisonnée des ouvrages publiés en grec par des 
Grecs aux XVe et XVle siécles, 1 (Paris 1885) 199—202 (no. 79). E. Follieri, ‘Su alcuni libri greci stampati a 
Venezia nella prima metà del Cinquecento’, in Contributi alla storia del libro italiano. Miscellanea in onore di 
Lamberto Donati (Florence 1969) 119-64 and eadem, ‘Il libro greco per i Greci nelle imprese editoriali romane 
e veneziane della prima metà del Cinquecento', in H. G. Beck, M. Manoussacas and A. Pertusi (eds), Venezia 
centro di mediazione tra Oriente e Occidente (secoli XV—XVI), II (Florence 1977) 483—508; both studies have 
been reprinted in eadem, Byzantina et Italograeca. Studi di filologia e di paleografia (Rome 1997) 67-110 and 
249-72. E. Layton, The Sixteentb-Century Greek Book in Italy: Printers and Publishers for the Greek World 
(Venice 1994) 209, 384-5 and 404—5. C. Stevanoni, ‘La grande stagione dei libri greci’, in E. Sandal (ed.), H 
mestier de le stamperie de i libri. Le vicende e i percorsi dei tipografi di Sabbio Chiese tra Cinque e Seicento e 
l'opera dei Nicolini (Brescia 2002) 83-110, at 90-2. 
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who had taken over the Aldine press after the latter’s death in 1515: ‘Impressum est hoc 
opusculum per Ioan. Antonium & fratres de Sabio, Impensis vero Domini Andreae de 
Turresanis de Asula, Cum gratia & Privilegio, Et sub pena excommunicationis, prout in 
brevi continetur. Venetiis. M.D. XXVII. mense Augusto’, as we read in the colophon. The 
printer's privilege (the ‘privilegio’ mentioned in the colophon) was issued by Altobello 
Averoldi, bishop of Pola and papal nuncio in Venice, on 27 August 1527: it states that the 
copyright lies with Stefano da Sabbio, that the book may not be reprinted within the next 
ten years without his express permission and that whoever is found guilty of infringing 
his copyright will be excommunicated and fined twenty-five gold ducats for each copy, a 
sum to be divided equally between the aggrieved party and a trust fund for the construc- 
tion of the Scuola Grande di San Rocco in Venice (built between 1517 and 1560). This 
‘privilegio’ appears to be unique. Copyright privileges for Venetian prints are usually 
issued by the Senate of Venice (granting protection within Venetian territories), by the 
Pope (granting protection outside Venice, especially among Catholics afraid of excom- 
munication), or by both." As far as I know, this is the only ‘privilegio’ issued not by the 
Pope himself, but by his representative, the nuncio in Venice. And, as I shall argue below, 
in contrast to most papal privileges the purpose of this ‘privilegio’ is not to grant copyright 
outside Venice, but to protect the book from opposition in Venice itself. 

The ten-year period of copyright was apparently not infringed, perhaps because of 
the fear of excommunication, perhaps because of the fine. The first reprint dates from 1543 
and then there is a rapid succession of reprints: 1546, 1548, 1549 and 1567. The book 
may have been reprinted in or shortly before 1645; but until now not a single copy of this 
edition has been located.'? Despite all these reprints, the 1527 edition remains the most 
common one in European libraries: British, Italian, French, German and Dutch libraries 
hold at least twenty-four copies of the 1527 edition, eight of the 1543 edition, seven of the 


12 This explains why the copy in the Dawkins collection bears on its front cover the famous Aldine logo of 
a dolphin wrapped around an anchor, for which see W. Roberts, Printers’ Marks: a Chapter in the History of 
Typography (London and New York 1893) 218-20. 

13 See C. L. C. E. Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance: Prints and the Privilegio in Sixteenth-Century 
Venice and Rome (Leiden and Boston 2004) 41—5. For printers' privileges in early Greek prints, see D. Kyriaki- 
Manessi, A Subject Analysis of the Greek Language Books Printed between 1474 and 1669 (unpublished PhD 
thesis, Toronto 1993) 235-47. 

14 Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique [...] XVe et XVIe siècles, III (Paris 1903), 417 (no. 439) and IV (Paris 
1906), 131-2 (no. 642). Follieri, ‘Su alcuni libri greci’, 128, n. 15. Ph. Iliou, /Zpoo0rkec ouv ehànvicý PiBdioypagia. 
A’. Ta fiffiioypogiká katóAoiza tov E. Legrand kai tov H. Pernot (1515-1799) (Athens 1973) 51-3. Th. Papado- 
poulos, *IIpootrkeg otnv edAnvucn Bifaoypogío, O Epaviotyc 14 (1977) 138-84, at 149 (no. 15). Th. Papadopou- 
los, EAAgvuaj Bifiioypogia (1466 ci.—1800), I (Athens 1984) 133, nos. 1797-1801. Layton, The Sixteenth-Century 
Greek Book, 206. Carpinato, ‘Appunti’, 111 and 119. For the 1548 edition (Venetiis: apud Ioannem Andream 
Vauassorem cognomine Guadagninum), see the website of the Sistema Bibliotecario Nazionale (www.sbn.it). 
15 See Iliou, /7poo0rjkeg atv edanvixy BiBdioypagia, 51-2. Papadopoulos, EAAgvuaj fiffaioypagía, 1, 133, no. 1802. 
For a seventeenth-century manuscript copy made by a certain Demetrio Chiodo, an orthodox priest in the 
region of Cosenza, see F. Mosino, ‘Un glossario italiano-greco da Civita (sec. XVII)’, Atti del Sodalizio 
Glottologico Milanese 28 (1989) 89—116. 
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1546 edition, four of the 1548 edition, eight of the 1549 edition and two of the 1567 
edition.’* It is fair to assume that there are forty to fifty surviving copies of the 1527 edi- 
tion on this planet, which is an unusually high number for an early print. The earliest 
reprint, that of 1543, claims to be a revised edition (‘nuovamente emendata"), but it differs 
from the original in a few respects only: it bears a slightly different title (Corona Pretiosa, 
17 it lacks the preface by Stefano da Sabbio and the dedicatory sonnet, and the 
spelling has been adapted in some of the entries of the dictionary, but otherwise it is 


etc.), 


simply a reprint. The reprint of 1546 goes back to that of 1543, not to the original edition 
of 1527, and the 1548, 1549 and 1567 reprints go back to that of 1546.'8 

The Corona Preciosa is mentioned in a few sixteenth-century sources. The first 
testimony comes from Conrad Gessner, in his famous bibliographical exposition of all 
areas of knowledge, the Pandectae (1548).'? There he tells us that the Corona Preciosa is 
a dictionary of Latin, Italian, Ancient Greek and Modern Greek, attributes it to Pietro 
Borrani (I shall come back to this), and adds that he has seen a few Venetian editions in 
‘vulgar’ Greek: namely, the Iliad (that is, the adaptation of Hermoniakos by Nikolaos 
Loukanis) and a didactic poem on warfare by Leonardos Fortios; by way of conclusion 
he states that vernacular Greek differs as much from Ancient Greek as Italian from Latin.” 
The second testimony comes once again from Gessner, but is much more detailed than 
the first and shows a genuine interest in vernacular Greek: the source is his comparative 
study of European and non-European languages, Mithridates (1555), the first book to 
attempt to classify and divide languages into language families.?! Gessner tells us that the 
Greek language has changed beyond recognition through the intrusion of loanwords and 
fundamental changes in sounds and endings: it has become a barbaric language and is as 


16 See the websites of the Copac National, Academic, and Specialist Library Catalogue (copac.ac.uk), the 
Sistema Bibliotecario Nazionale (www.sbn.it), the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (www.vaticanlibrary.vatlib. 
it), the Système Universitaire de Documentation (www.sudoc.abes.fr), the Bibliothèque Nationale de France 
(www.bnf.fr), the Karlsruber Virtueller Katalog (www.ubka.uni-karlsruhe.de/kvk) and the Bibliotheek van de 
Universiteit van Amsterdam (www.uba.uva.nl). 

17 Corona pretiosa laqual insegna la lingua Greca volgare © literale, Et la lingua Latina & il volgar Italico 
con molta facilita & prestezza, nuovamente emendata. Xtégavos xprowwog yovv otépavoc TO, aptiog 
éxavapOpmpévy by’ ho £coti wavOdver tiv DOwonki]v xad thy ácuki]v yAdooay 1àv l'paukóv. čt d2 kal vi]jv ypauuaikt]v 
kal tiv idiwuxiy yA@ooav töv Aativov petà cUkoAÍac kal év dliy@ xpóvq. 

18 The 1546, 1548, 1549 and 1567 editions offer the same title as that of 1543, but with spelling mistakes in 
the Greek: Xxégavog xobomog [. ..] be hg £&ox pavOdvew thy Orotikijv ka thy avudiv yAWooay [. ..] thy idioTiKAY 
yAGocav tæv Aative [. . .]. 

19 On this monumental edition, see H. Fischer, ‘Conrad Gessner as Bibliographer and Encyclopedist’, The 
Library, fifth series, 21 (1966) 269—81. 

20 Pandectarum sive partitionum universalium Conradi Gesneri Tigurini, medici & philosophiae professoris, 
libri XXL I (Zurich 1548) 35". 

21 B. Colombat and M. Peters (eds), Conrad Gessner. Mithridate: Mithridates (1555). Introduction, texte 
latin, traduction francaise, annotation et index (Geneva 2009) 206—7. I have compared this reprint of the 1555 
edition with the second revised edition: C. Waserus (ed.), Mithridates Gesneri, exprimens differentias 
linguarum etc. Editio altera (Zurich 1610) 52-53". 
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remote from Ancient Greek as Italian or Spanish are from Latin, as proof of which he 
mentions (once again) Loukanis' translation of the Iliad and Fortios’ didactic poem. He 
informs us that the Peloponnesian dialect is the ‘purest’ of all, but unfortunately does not 
give any reasons why this should be so. He continues by recounting a meeting with a 
Cypriot who was so kind as to provide him with five proverbs in vernacular Greek” — an 
interesting parallel to Martin Crusius and his Greek interlocutors.? At the end he refers 
his readers to the Corona Preciosa, once again attributed to Pietro Borrani, but this time 
with a specific date and place of publication: Venice 1546 (the second reprint). There are 
many sources of the later sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
where we find more or less the same information, but all the sources unabashedly 
plagiarize either Gessner himself or one of the intermediary sources.?* 

The great lexicographer Henricus Stephanus? refers to the Corona Preciosa in a 
dialogue on the proper method of learning Ancient Greek (1587). He makes fun of 
Stefano da Sabbio's claim that a person could learn Greek with the help of his dictionary: 
students need guidance, and language instruction is hardly a do-it-yourself course. He also 
points out that the Greek on the title page is so monstrous that it is anyhow questionable 
whether da Sabbio is the authority he claims to be: a person who thinks that the nonsen- 
sical. ‘tiv ypappaticiv [...] yA@oouv tõv Aativwv’ is good Greek does not inspire much 
confidence." The other great lexicographer, Martin Crusius, was not terribly impressed 


22 (1) o manag kat o avtixypiotos aré mav pávav éve yevvnpévot (Gessner: eyeyievnpevt), (2) TpEIg xapótwáAnóeg soté 
OY&BoXot (Gessner: evda), (3) tpia kaká, Aopnpóv, yovatka, 6áXacca, (4) kapói& pnyddev ew yépiv Kupiov, (5) o 
hayos £yM(yopa tpéxet, aá ue T apáčıv mávetar (Gessner: peta apa&w). The Cypriot was apparently not an 
entirely reliable informant: the first two ‘proverbs’ are anti-Catholic rhetoric, no. 3 is a Cypriot rendering of 
the ancient proverb: tpia kaká, nüp, yovh, 0&Xacoa, no. 4 is a Biblical proverb: kapóía Bacthéws &v yet cod 
(Proverbs 21:1), and no. 5 is an Italian proverb: *pigliare la lepre col carro' (see the Crusca dictionary of the 
Italian language (1612; numerous reprints) and the Thesaurus Proverbiorum Medii Aevi, V (Berlin 1997) 
415). 

23 See P. Toufexis, Das Alphabetum vulgaris linguae graecae des deutschen Humanisten Martin Crusius 
(1526—1607). Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der gesprochenen griechischen Sprache im 16. Jh. (Cologne 2005) 
159-244. 

24 The information in the Pandectae was copied by M. Neander, Sanctae linguae hebraeae erotemata (Basel 
1565) 261; J. G. Schelhorn, Amoenitates literariae etc. Editio altera correctior (Frankfurt and Leipzig 1730) 422; 
J. Vogt, Catalogus bistorico-criticus librorum rariorum etc. (Hamburg 1753) 137; and A. Clarke, A Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary Containing a Chronological Account, etc., Il (Liverpool and London 1802) 50. The 
same source was used by J. Simmler, Bibliotheca instituta et collecta, primum a Conrado Gesnerio, deinde in 
epitomen redacta, etc. (Zurich 1583) 668, who, however, provided additional information: Borrani was born 
in Brissago, near Lake Maggiore, and was active around the year 1544. Mithridates was pillaged by A. Rocca 
a Camerino, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana a Sixto V Pont. Max. in splendiorem commodioremque locum 
translata etc. (Rome 1591) 327, who also copied Simmler's additional information. Schelhorn, Vogt, Simmler 
and Rocca were summarized by G. Mazzuchelli, Gli scrittori d'Italia, Yl (Brescia 1763) 1782. 

25 On Stephanus as lexicographer, see J. Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe: Lexicography and 
the Making of Heritage (Cambridge 2008) 56—100. 

26 H. Stephani, Dialogus de bene instituendis graecae linguae studiis; eiusdem alius dialogus de parum fidis 
graecae linguae magistris et de cautione in illis legendis adhibenda (s.l., 1587) 133-6. The collocation ‘ypaypatuc) 
yAéocoo' that he took offence to is clearly an Italianism: ‘la lingua letterale’, namely Latin. 
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with the Corona Preciosa either. While he used a wide range of sources, both early prints 
and native speakers, for his Alphabetum vulgaris linguae graecae, there is not a single 
reference to the Corona Preciosa in his lexicographical notes." In the initial stages of his 
lexicographical project, Crusius asked various people whether they knew of a dictionary 
of vernacular Greek.” One of these people was Stephan Gerlach, to whom Crusius wrote 
in March 1575 asking him to inquire in Constantinople ‘whether there is a lexicon of 
contemporary ‘barbaric Greek’ (I have only a booklet printed in Venice, entitled Corona 
Preciosa) or a grammar or a copy of the New Testament in that language and whether I 
can obtain these for a fair price'.? Crusius obviously did not think highly of the Corona: 
not only did he not regard it as a lexicon, but he also made no use of it, which is a bit 
odd, considering that the Corona Preciosa offers translations of over 1500 Greek words. 

The first lexicographer to use the Corona Preciosa was Meursius, who borrowed 
extensively from it and referred explicitly to it on every second page of his Glossarium 
Graeco-Barbarum (1610; 2^4 edn 1614).? This was apparently not to the liking of 
Metrophanes Kritopoulos, who, in his lexicographical observations on Meursius (1627), 
commented: ‘There are many mistakes in the Corona Preciosa and other dictionaries of 
vulgar Greek, because until now such books have not been composed by native speakers 
of Greek, but by foreigners. The Corona Preciosa, for instance, is the work of a Venetian 
merchant.”! As Kritopoulos objected to the use of vernacular Greek in general,” the ‘many 
mistakes’ he noticed were probably not so much solecisms as dialect or otherwise non- 
standard lexemes. Portius (1636) made use of the Corona without acknowledging it.” As 


27 See Toufexis, Das Alphabetum, 17, n. 13 and 80, n. 135. 

28 See the letters to Theodosios Zygomalas and Salomon Schweigger discussed by Toufexis, Das Alphabetum, 
77-87 and 102-4. 

29 ‘Num Lexicon esset hodiernae barbarograecae linguae (tantum ego libellum, Venetiis excusum, habeo, 
titulo, Corona preciosa) num Grammatica, num Novum Testamentum, in eadem lingua: et num ea nancisci 
iusto precio possim’: U. Moennig, ‘On Martin Crusius's collection of Greek vernacular and religious books’, 
BMGS 21 (1997) 40-78, at 47; see ibid., 46-8 and 71 (no. 4). 

30 I. Meursii, Glossarium graeco-barbarum in quo praeter vocabula quinque millia quadrigenta, officia atque ` 
dignitates Imperij Constantinop. tam in palatio, quam ecclesia aut militia, explicantur, c illustrantur. Editio 
altera, emendata, €» circiter 1800 vocabulis aucta (Leiden 1614): see the index, s.v. Corona Pretiosa. 

31 ‘In corona pretiosa et alis dictionariis Graecae vulgaris multi occurrunt errores, quia tales libri 
hactenus non sunt a Graecis natis scripti, sed ab alienigenis. Ut coronam pretiosam mercator Venetus scripsit": 
U. Moennig, ‘O Mytpopavng KpitónovAog petappactis Oónpoóóv ed\Anvikdv otiywv (Ztpaooopyo 1627), 
Onoavpiopata 22 (1992) 361-71, at 363. See also U. Moennig, ‘Matthias Berneggers Handexemplar des 
Glossarium graecobarbarum des loannes Meursius mit Korrekturen des Metrophanes Kritopulos’, in 
H. Eideneier (ed.), Graeca recentiora in Germania: deutsch-griechische Kulturbeziebungen vom 15. bis 19. 
Jabrbundert (Wiesbaden 1994) 161—98, at 164, n. 18. 

32 See the introduction to his grammar of vernacular Greek: K. I. Dyovouniotis, *Mqtpogávouc Kprronoúñov 
l'eaupatkr] tis azAfs sành, Exiotnpovixn Exetnpic Ocodoyixns XyoAínc Havemotnutoo A0gvov 1 (1924) 97-123, 
at 104-8. 

33 Dictionarium latinum, graeco-barbarum, et litterale, etc., auctore Simone Portio, S. Th. doctore, de man- 
dato D. Cardinalis de Richelieu (Paris 1636) (on the title page the date given is 1635, but the colophon provides 
the correct date, 1636). 
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we know that Portius’ main source was the dictionary by Girolamo Germano (1622),*4 one 
can compare the two and see what Portius’ own lexicographical contributions were. Under 
the entry ‘carnifex’ (hangman) he gives three translations: unóiac, orjpuoc, qovtpric, the first 
two of which he owes to Germano,” but the third one, a rather obscure word in Greek, 
evidently goes back to the Corona.” For ‘praeputium’ (foreskin) he could not find a 
corresponding word in vernacular Greek and, therefore, had to resort to paraphrase: tò 
nepiooevpe Tig ywdric — this is exactly how the word is rendered in the Corona.” Vlachos 
(1659), too, most probably had access to the Corona Preciosa: not only does he offer the 
obscure qovtpric, but he also has other rare lexemes, such as Bopóakág (frog) and ypoiknua 
(intellect), which we find in the Corona.** It goes without saying that the great Du Cange 
(1688) used the Corona Preciosa and, like a true scholar, acknowledged his source.? 
Tribbechow (1705) mentions the Corona in his introduction, but did not use it for his 
*? Lang (1707-8) deemed the work to be ‘vulgar’, but this did not stop him 
from pillaging it.’ The famous dictionary of Somavera (1709) offers a few words that 
obviously derive from the Corona Preciosa, such as fopóakág and qovtpric, but it is not 
clear whether he derived these directly from the Corona or rather from Du Cange or 
Meursius.” 


dictionary. 


.In the eighteenth century the Corona Preciosa sank into oblivion. Later dictionaries, 
such as the one by Pedro Mercado (1732),9 show no familiarity with the Corona. In the 
fourth volume of his Ataxta (1832), Korais offered a few words that ultimately derive from 
the Corona, such as povtphg,“ but as he readily admitted in his introduction, his two main 


34 G. Germano, Vocabolario italiano e greco, nel quale si contiene come le voci italiane si dicano in greco 
volgaro (Rome 1622). See H. Pernot, Girolamo Germano, Grammaire et vocabulaire du Grec vulgaire, publiés 
d'aprés l'édition de 1622 (Fontenay-sous-Bois (Seine) 1907) 26-34 and V. Rotolo, ‘To veoshànvikó AstiKd tov 
Girolamo Germano’, Emiotnyovixy Exetnpic dilooogieajc XyoAác Havemotguioo A0gvov 30 (1992—5) 37-51. 

35 Portius, Dictionarium, 57. Pernot, Girolamo Germano, 130: ‘boia unóiag ò, óruog ò’. 

36 S.v. ‘boia’ and *manigoldo'. Apart from the Corona Preciosa, the word is found only in Stefanos Sachlikis’ 
Council of Whores: ed. G. Wagner, Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi (Leipzig 1874) 94, v. 438. 

37 Portius, Dictionarium, 386. Corona, s.v. propizio. 

38 Thesaurus encyclopaedicae basis quadrilinguis etc., collectus a D. Gerasimo Vlacho Cretensi etc. (Venice 
1659) 141, 167 and 655. 

39 C. du Fresne du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae & infimae graecitatis duos in tomos digestum, II 
(Lyon 1688), Index Auctorum, 61. On Du Cange as lexicographer see Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern 
Europe, 250-87. 

40 J. Tribbechovi, Brevia linguae Ócpaiküc, sive Graecae vulgaris, elementa etc. (Jena 1705). In $ XXIV he 
quotes the comments by Gessner (see n. 20) and Kritopoulos (see n. 31) on the Corona. 

41 J. M. Langii, Philologiae barbaro-graecae pars prior etc. (Nuremberg and Altdorf 1708) and Philologiae 
barbaro-graecae pars altera etc. (Altdorf 1707) $ XXI. 

42 Tesoro della lingua greca volgare ed italiana etc. Opera postuma dal Padre Alessio da Somavera, capucino 
francese, etc., e posta in luce dal Padre Tomaso da Parigi, etc. (Paris 1709) 74 and 433. 

43 P. Mercado, Nova encyclopaedia missionis apostolicae in Regno Cypri, etc. (Rome 1732). 

44 A. Korais, Ataxta, yyovv zavtoóazov cic TNV apyoíav KAL TNV véav eAAnvikijv yAdooay avtooxEdiov ONLELDOEWYV, 
kai tivOv áAAov vzouvnuátov, avtocyéóioc ovvaywyý, IV (Paris 1832) 656. 
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sources were Du Cange and Somavera — in other words, Korais had no direct access 
to the Corona Preciosa. Likewise, in his commentary on the word oéokAo (chard) in 
Dimitrios Zinos’ Vatrachomyomachia, v. 271, Friedrich Mullach (1837) mentions that the 
word is also found in the Corona Preciosa — but the source quoted is Du Cange, not the 
Corona itself.“ The last two direct references to the Corona Preciosa I was able to retrieve 
in scholarly publications date from the late eighteenth century. In mapping out the influ- 
ence of Boccaccio on Chaucer, Thomas Warton (1775) allowed himself to digress into a 
rather detailed discussion not only of the Modern Greek Theseid (Venice 1529), but also 
of Greek vernacular literature and early Venetian prints in general: it is here that we find 
a cursory reference to the Corona. The second reference to the Corona can be found in 
a short article by F. K. Alter (1797) on the Epwtog Axotedéopata, in which he disclosed the 
name of the author (Ioannis Karatzas) and discussed the meaning of noA1tiKé tpayovðia in 
the subtitle, which he erroneously interpreted as ‘erotic songs’, because ‘I see that in a 
Greek alphabetically ordered glossary (Venice 1527) [...] the vulgar Greek word zov 
is rendered in Italian as putana’.” 

In the introduction to the Corona Preciosa as well as on the title page, da Sabbio 
claims to be the editor and compiler of this dictionary — and, as mentioned above, the 
title itself, Corona, is a playful allusion to his first name Stefano. In the introduction he 
admits to having sought the help of ‘Misser Pietro Borrane da Bersago del Lago maggiore, 
huomo dottissimo de luna & de l'altra lingua, discepolo & famigliare del Reve. 
Monsignore Arsenio, Apostoli Arcivescovo di Malvasia'. Pietro Borrani was still a student 
at the time; at a further stage in his career, he was to become professor of Ancient Greek 
at the University of Bologna.** The two languages he is said to have been an expert in are, 


45 Fr. G. A. Mullachius (ed.), Demetrii Zeni Paraphrasis Batrachomyomachiae vulgari graecorum sermone 
scripta (Berlin 1837) 119. 

46 T. Warton, The History of English Poetry from the Close of the Eleventh to the Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century, I (London 1775) 351: ‘On account of the Greco-barbarous books, which began to grow 
common, chiefly in Italy, about the year 1520, Stephen a Sabio [...] published a Greco-barbarous lexicon at ` 
Venice, 1527, entitled ‘Corona Pretiosa’ [...]. It is a mixture of modern and ancient Greek words, Latin and 
Italian. It was reprinted at Venice by Petrus Burana, 1546’. The part about Borrani goes back to the Gessner 
tradition: see n. 24. 

47 'Denn in einem griechischen Alphabetario und Glossario, Venedig 1527, das vier Sprachen, die Vulgar- 
griechische, Wallsche, die gelehrte Griechische, und das Lateinische enthält, finde ich das Vulgargriechische 
noth durch das Wallsche putana übersetzt: H. Eideneier, ‘O ovyypagéag tov «Epevog AnoteAéopato»', 
Oncavpíauata 24 (1994) 282—5, at 284, n. 3. On Alter see I. Chatzipanagioti-Sangmeister, ‘H £jÀnvó6gum 
ap8poypagia tov Franz Karl Alter oto nepioówxó Allgemeiner Litterarischer Anzeiger (1796—1801)', KovóvAogópoc 
4 (2005) 275-330. 

48 Pietro Borrani hailed from Brissago (near Ascona, on Lake Maggiore), studied in Bologna and became 
professor of Ancient Greek, first in Bologna and afterwards in Parma. Dates of birth and death are unknown, 
but Simmler (see above, n. 24) gives his floruit as 1544. In 1540 he received the title of ‘cavaliere’ from the 
bishop of Mallorca and in 1572 he was granted a pension by the Duke of Parma, Ottavio Farnese. See Follieri, 
‘Il libro greco’, 501-2, n. 93 and the Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (www.hls-dhs-dss.ch), s.v. Borrani, 
Pietro. 
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of course, Latin and Ancient Greek — not vernacular Greek, as some assume.” In fact, da 
Sabbio explicitly states that Borrani helped him with the part where he treats the Latin 
and Greek alphabets, the phonology of (Ancient) Greek and the abbreviations used in 
manuscripts.” However, if Borrani indeed offered his help in these matters, it is rather 
peculiar that neither da Sabbio nor any of his associates noticed that the introduction is 
nothing but an abbreviated version of the so-called Aldine Appendix," first printed at the 
end of the first Aldine edition of Constantine Lascaris’ grammar in 1495 and then 
reprinted in numerous publications not only of the Aldine press, but also of other 
publishers; it served as a manual for learning the basics of Ancient Greek in the sixteenth 
century.” The only additional information in the introduction to the Corona Preciosa 
is a paragraph in which the Modern Greek pronunciation is treated in a rather cavalier 
manner, and, tellingly enough, this paragraph is in Italian, not in the scholastic Latin of 
the Aldine Appendix.? If this was all Borrani did, the complimentary words bestowed 
upon him by da Sabbio seem rather lavish — surely he must have helped in other ways as 
well. It is not difficult to guess where his help was particularly needed. As it is out of the 
question that Stefano da Sabbio, an ordinary printer, knew much Latin, let alone Ancient 
Greek, he must have had help from a classical scholar, and Borrani is the obvious 
candidate. This would also explain why Gessner (see above) maintained that the Corona 
Preciosa, which he knew in the 1546 edition, was the work of Pietro Borrani. Had he 
known the preface to the original edition of 1527, Gessner would undoubtedly have 
understood that Borrani's contribution was less significant than he assumed. But as the 
1546 edition does not have the preface, it is clear that Gessner relied on hearsay from 
other humanists who somehow knew that their colleague in Bologna, Pietro Borrani, had 
had something to do with the Corona. It is reasonable to assume that these humanists 
referred to the only thing that truly mattered to them: Latin and Ancient Greek, for which 
Borrani is likely to have been responsible. 

The list of Tuscan headwords is probably the work of Stefano da Sabbio himself — at 
least, I have been unable to find anything even remotely similar to it in the field of early 


49 N. M. Panagiotakis, ‘To keíuevo tng zpórng ékõðoonç tov «Azxokónov»', Onoavpiopata 21 (1991) 89-209, at 
97-8, n. 2; Tonnet, ‘Corona’, 68, n. 3. 

50 Corona Preciosa, A ii": ‘Et per pro/cedere con ordine, ho cominciato da lo Alphabeto Latino & Greco 
aguagliando l'uno con l'altro, dapoi ho posto la distintione delle consonanti, mute, vocali, diphthongi Greci & 
Latini, & la differentia delle letere doppie, & sempie, insieme con le abreviature usitate in letere grece, mediante 
lo opportuno agiuto di Misser Pietro Borrane etc.’ 

51 Carpinato, ‘Appunti’, 112, n. 17, sees a connection with the Operetta bellissima da imparare la 
lingua greca (Rome 1510): this rare booklet was not available to me, but I suspect that, like so many other 
sixteenth-century language manuals, it ultimately goes back to the Aldine Appendix. 

52 In hoc libro continentur. Constantini Lascaris Erotemata etc. (Venice 1495): see the gathering numbered A 
i-viii at the end of the grammar. The following pages B i—i contain the Lord's Prayer and the Hail Mary, just 
as in the Corona Preciosa. A slightly revised version is found in Aldus’ Latin grammar of 1508. See Botley, 
Learning Greek, 74, 121 (no. 15) and 126 (no. 33). 

53 Corona Preciosa, A iiii’: information on y before y, x and x, on t after v, on ev and av, on f which ‘se 
proferisce in alcuni luochi per v’, for instance: &Be, ave (only ‘in alcuni luochi'?), and tg which ‘se proferisce 
per c’, for instance: ópátio, oracio. 
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Italian lexicography.” Even by the standards of the early sixteenth century, the macro- 
structure of the dictionary is awfully disorganized. The headwords are put in alphabetical 
order, but not alphabetized throughout: the first letter is the only one that counts. Within 
each letter there is a slight tendency to group together words that belong to the same 
semantic category? — this clearly goes back to the medieval tradition of thematic (non- 
alphabetic) dictionaries. It is not clear, though, by what criterion the 1526 headwords were 
selected. If it was frequency, I fail to understand why words such as ‘dire’, ‘mettere’, 
*chiesa', *bello', etc., were omitted. If the choice was dictated by the targeted users of the 
dictionary, such as merchants in the Levant, one would expect words for ‘harbour’, 
‘island’, ‘to sell’, and more cardinal numbers than 3, 4, 10, 14, 30, 40, 100, 200, 400 and 
1000. All I can say at this point is that the list of headwords offers relatively few verbs 
and hardly any function words; nouns and adjectives clearly predominate. So the purpose 
of this dictionary is not so much to enable its users to construct complete sentences, but 
rather to teach them how to identify and name certain objects, characteristics and atti- 
tudes in the target language. Looking at the semantic categories into which the entries of 
the Corona Preciosa fall, there is an unmistakable emphasis on familiar and homely 
themes: fruits, vegetables, other foods, drinks, animals, parts of the body, sex, health, 
family, religion, entertainment, professions and toponyms.?6 The category of toponyms 
and nationalities has a distinct Venetian perspective on the outside world: ‘Venice’ and 
the ‘Venetians’, ‘Lombardy’ and the river ‘Po’, the Venetian colonies ‘Crete’, ‘Corfu’ and 
*Schiavognia' (the coastal regions of Dalmatia), the pirates in ‘Libya’ (‘Barbary’ in the 
Greek translation), the ‘Germans’ (the ‘fondaco dei tedeschi" was the most important of 
the merchant colonies in Venice) and, of course, the ‘greco’ (popaíoc) — these were the 
names of the regions and nations potential Venetian buyers of the Corona should know 
in Greek. 

While Stefano da Sabbio may have been responsible for drawing up the list of head- 
words, I seriously doubt that he also deserves credit for the translations into vernacular 
Greek, which are so accurate that they can only have come from a native speaker or 
a foreigner with a formidable knowledge of Greek. The question is whether Stefano. 
da Sabbio falls into the latter category. In the very same month that his dictionary 
was published, da Sabbio had to defend himself before the Inquisition, on account of 
a Greek Horologium he had printed in 1524 and which contained verses directed against 
the Latins." The proceedings of this hearing make it abundantly clear that he and his 


54 For which see G. Tancke, Die italienischen Wörterbücher von den Anfängen bis zum Erscheinen des 
“Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca” (1612): Bestandsaufnabme und Analyse (Tübingen 1984) and 
A. Rossebastiano Bart, ‘Alle origini della lessicografia italiana’, Lexique 4 (1986) 113-56. 

55 As rightly noted by Georgoudis, La lexicographie (see above n. 9), quoted in Tonnet, ‘Corona’, 69. 

56 See Carpinato, 'Lessicografia greca cinquecentesca’, 138-42. 

57 F. Mavroidi, ““Inquisitio” patriarcale sopra un orologio greco (1524—1527)', Bollettino della Badia Greca 
di Grottaferrata 27 (1973) 43-53. See also G. Fedalto, Ricerche storiche sulla posizione giuridica ed ecclesias- 
tica dei Greci a Venezia nei secoli XV e XVI (Florence 1967) 64—5, 86-7 and 130-1 and Follieri, ‘Il libro greco’, 
491—9 and 507-8. 
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co-defendant, Damian di Santa Maria (the publisher), were lying through their teeth. 
Damian di Santa Maria denied any contact with the Greek community in Venice despite 
the fact that his late son-in-law was a Greek, and Stefano da Sabbio claimed that he did 
not know any Greek despite the fact that he was one of the most prolific printers of Greek 
books in Venice. Both blamed their editor, Dimitrios Zinos, for inserting anti-Catholic 
material into the Horologium; however, as we do not have Zinos' testimony, it is not 
known what his version of the facts might have been. Despite the serious nature of the 
allegations against da Sabbio and his associates, the heresy trial does not seem to have had 
any impact on their printing enterprise: they continued publishing texts as if nothing had 
happened. That da Sabbio had powerful friends is clear from the Corona Preciosa itself, 
which is dedicated to the Doge of Venice, Andrea Gritti, a former merchant and power 
broker who had lived in Constantinople for a long time and fathered children with a 
Greek lady.” As pointed out above, the fact that the printer's privilege was issued by the 
papal nuncio is highly unusual — and the only explanation for it is that da Sabbio not only 
needed, but also enjoyed, the support of a cleric high enough on the ecclesiastical ladder 
to circumvent the authority of the patriarch of Venice. Another powerful friend was 
Arsenios Apostolis, mentioned in the preface as the teacher of Pietro Borrani — an 
accomplished schemer manoeuvring behind the scenes and in favour with the Catholic 
establishment.’ Without these ‘friends’, the Corona Preciosa could and would not have 
been published in 1527.9? 

To return to the question of authorship, however, how credible is it that the very 
person who told the Inquisition in August 1527: ‘Io non scio la lengua grecha’, was 
capable of producing a Greek dictionary at an advanced level? Da Sabbio will certainly 
have known some Greek, but I sincerely doubt that someone whose job it was to oversee 
the printing process and who used correctors and editors to get texts ready for print, 
would be such an expert in the Greek language that he could produce a dictionary as 
comprehensive and accurate as the Corona Preciosa — let alone, a dictionary that, upon 
closer examination, turns out to have a strong Heptanesian colouring. 

The phonological and lexicological evidence for the Heptanesian character of the 
Corona Preciosa is in fact quite overwhelming. The phonological features and some of the 
lexemes mentioned below can be found in other dialects as well, but it is their cumulative 
effect, the fact that they are found together in one and the same text, that allows us to 
draw conclusions with a fair degree of certainty. First, phonology:*! 


58 For the dedication see the preface. For Andrea Gritti see the studies in M. Tafuri (ed.), Renovatio Urbis: 
Venezia nell'età di Andrea Gritti (1523-1538) (Rome 1984) and G. R. Bugh, ‘Andrea Gritti and the Greek 
Stradiots of Venice in the early 16th century’, @ycavpiopata 32 (2002) 81-96. One of his sons, Alvise Gritti, 
was the right hand of Ibrahim Pasha, the Grand Vizier of Süleyman the Magnificent: see G. Németh Papo and 
A. Papo, Ludovico Gritti: un principe-mercante del Rinascimento tra Venezia, i Turchi e la corona d'Ungberia 
(Mariano del Friuli 2002). 

59 See D. J. Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice (Cambridge, MA 1962) 167—200. 

60 For the heresy trial and its implications for the Corona, see Stevanoni, ‘La grande stagione’, 87-92. 

61 See E. Karantzola, ‘TA@ooiké enipetpo’, in E. Kakoulidi-Panou (ed.), Jwavvixiog Kaptávog. Tahar te ko Néa 
AtaOnxn (Thessaloniki 2000) 505—50, at 512-14. 
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e prothetic alpha: oópaokéAnpa, akaptepó, aAnoLova, arńðnua, aonkopu£voc 

e absence of synizesis: kaxopiCikia, Kadoypia, pañía, popoóía, etc. 

* lowering of [i] to [e] before liquids: oyykeAvo, peptia (optic), vadKAEpoc, va tÀepiost, 
etc. 


Second, vocabulary, parallels for which can be found in clearly Heptanesian texts, 
such as Nikolaos Loukanis’ Iliad, the Rimada of Alexander, the Theseid, Leonardos 
Fortios’ Stratigiki Pragmateia, loannikios Kartanos' Palaia te kai Nea Diathiki, Dimitrios 
Zinos’ Vatrachomyomachia, Andronikos Noukios’ Aisopou Mythoi, Markos Defaranas’ 
Sosanna, Bertoldos and Bertoldinos, Michail Soummakis’ Pastor Fidos and the tragedy 
Zinon™ as well as in modern Heptanesian dialects: 


e  anxoó£Aoutoc (remaining) Rimada 2749 / Zakynthos, Kefalonia, Lefkada, Corfu 

© Poddvut (lead) Fortios 65, 654, Bertoldinos 91.18 (and 100.28 BoXvpévioc) / Zakynthos, 
Kefalonia, Lefkada, Corfu 

e xatakvia (mist) Soummakis E 1062 (katexvid) / Lefkada 

e KAwvé (thread) Soummakis A 1193, 1196, Zinon T 279, 286, A 38% / Zakynthos, 
Kefalonia, Ithaki, Lefkada, Corfu 

e kpagzí (cabbage) Zinos 102, Bertoldos 72.31/ Zakynthos, Corfu 

e  pookapág (jester) Theseid Z 105: 3 / Lefkada 

e nóa (headscarf) Loukanis o4", Kartanos 264', Defaranas 202 / Zakynthos, Kefalonia, 
Ithaki, Lefkada, Corfu 

e oéoKAo (chard) Zinos 271 / Zakynthos, Ithaki, Corfu 

e oxovtéda (bowl) Kartanos 148", Zinos 77 / Zakynthos, Corfu 

e opaáyyı (spider) Noukios no. 45, Bertoldinos 164.9, 13, 165.14, Zinon [ 277 / 
Zakynthos, Kefalonia, Ithaki, Lefkada, Corfu 

e  1ipóqogc (ditch) Loukanis a6", Fortios 782, 835, 868, Kartanos 45", 124", 321", Zinos 408, 
446, Zinon B 136 / Zakynthos, Lefkada, Corfu 

e the following words of the Corona Preciosa also occur in modern Heptanesian 
dialects: payépioig (fouling) Zakynthos; nepoíuovAo (parsley) Zakynthos, Kefalonia . 
(xepoipovdoc), Corfu (xepoápoAo); and taßàáðo (planking) Ithaki, Lefkada 


62 See E. Kriaras, Aeéixd to pecaimvikns eddnvixnc dnu@dovg ypappateiag 1100-1699, 17 vols. (in progress, 
Thessaloniki 1969-2011). For words after mpoBiBaoic and words not attested in Kriaras, Marjolijne Janssen 
kindly offered her assistance and provided evidence from material collected by the Grammar of Medieval Greek 
project at Cambridge. I would like to reiterate my gratitude for her help. 

63 L. C. Zois, Aeéixdv quAoAoyikóv kai totopixdv ZaxbvOov (Athens 1963 [reprint of various publications, 
1898—1920]). H. A. Tsitselis, TAwocápiov KegaAAgvíag (Athens 1996 [reprint of NcoeAAgvixá AváAekta. Hapvaooob 
2 (1874-5) 145—368]). S. N. Mousouris, H yAóoca tys lÜáxgg (Athens 1950). Ch. Lazaris, Ta Aevxaófna. 
ExopoAoytkóv kat epunveotixov AectAÓyiov twv yAwooixay iðñiwyátrwv ths výdov Acokáóoc (Ioannina 1970). G. Chytiris, 
Kepkopaikó yAwoodpi: axatdypagec koi dionues Àéčeiç (Kerkyra 1992) was unavailable to me; instead I used the 
website kerkiraikolexiko.blogspot.com, which offers a *kepkopaikó AeEKd 5000 A£Egov'. 

64 In Erotokritos V. 1354: Ki sıç ma prapnakeph KAworyy ņ Gon pov expspdotn, the Heptanesian manuscript 
Lond. Harl. 5644 reads ková. 
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e the word Popõakás (frog) is not attested, but see fopOakác: Zinos 17, 122 and elsewhere 
in the Vatrachomyomachia.9 


It is the combination of all these lexemes and phonological features that leaves little 
doubt that the person responsible for the translations into vernacular Greek was someone 
from the Ionian Islands. And it is not difficult to guess who this might have been. It is 
Dimitrios Zinos, from Zakynthos, who had been Stefano da Sabbio's editor from 1523 
onwards. Because of Zinos’ involvement in the editions of the Penthos Thanatou, 
the Rimada of Alexander and the Theseid, there is an understandable tendency among 
scholars to see his hand in anything printed in Venice in the first half of the sixteenth 
century.© I am not sure whether all these attributions are correct. As for the Corona 
Preciosa, however, the evidence speaks for itself. The dialect lexemes are clearly of 
Heptanesian provenance, and five of these can be found in Dimitrios Zinos' 
‘Vatrachomyomachia: xpaunt, oéokAXo, oxovtiéAa, tpáqpoc, and the unique popóakág/BopOakác. 
If this is not Zinos, we are looking for his double: another Heptanesian with close links 
to da Sabbio and versed in a literary vocabulary that includes words that would be used 
twelve years later in the Vatrachomyomachia. This is a rather unlikely scenario. 

To conclude, the Corona Preciosa was the product of teamwork by Stefano da 
Sabbio, Pietro Borrani and Dimitrios Zinos. But credit where credit is due: the initiative 
for the Corona Preciosa was Stefano da Sabbio's, as highlighted in the preface which 
explores two intertwining narratives. The first is the humanist discourse of mankind's 
thirst for knowledge, with reference to the ancients, and the second is that of the mercan- 
tile ideology of sixteenth-century Venice. As da Sabbio explains, knowledge of foreign 
languages is important for those who have dealings abroad, either because they are 
participating in a military expedition, are there for business, or on a pilgrimage, or simply 
because they are just curious and wish to explore the world. Da Sabbio envisages one 
group of readers travelling to the Levant with his dictionary in their pockets and another 
travelling from the Levant to the West: in other words, he divides his clientele into those 
who need help with Greek and those who need help with Italian. However, in an attempt 
to move beyond language, he also distinguishes his customers into two different social 
categories: men of letters who wish to learn Classical Greek and the ‘illiterate’ who have 
little or no Latin. From his preface to the Grammatica Latina in Volgare, published 
two years later, it is clear in which of these two social categories da Sabbio expected the 
readers of the Corona to fall. Addressing potential buyers, he tells them that his sole aim 


65 Compare flopakác: Noukios nos. 33, 128, Bo0pakóc: Spanos D 32, 1509, uxo0pakós: Chortatsis, Katzourbos 
B 41, ofopóakóc: Landos, Geoponikon 239. 

66 See, for instance, L. Politis, ‘Venezia come centro della stampa e della diffusione della prima letteratura 
neoellenica’, in H. G. Beck, M. Manoussacas and A. Pertusi (eds), Venezia centro di mediazione tra Oriente e 
Occidente (secoli XV—XVI), II (Florence 1977) 443-82 and C. Carpinato, ‘Sull attività editoriale di Dimitrios 
Zinos presso la tipografia dei da Sabbio’, in Xóvóeouoc: Studi in onore di Rosario Anastasi, II (Catania 1991) 
193-207. 


67 Corona Preciosa, A iii = Tonnet, ‘Corona’, 72-4. 
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had always been to enable them to learn Latin and Greek, both learned and vernacular, 
so that they might become ‘signori’ for just a few ‘dinari’. Da Sabbio was a clever 
businessman who could read the signs of the times: the expansion of trade, the growing 
social mobility and the rise of an independent class of artisans, merchants and profession- 
als — all those who aspired one day to become ‘signori’ and who were willing to spend a 
few ‘dinari’ on grammars and dictionaries. Seeing that the Corona Preciosa was reprinted 
five times in the course of the sixteenth century and has come down to us in an 
unusually large number of copies, the conclusion must be that da Sabbio made the right 
entrepreneurial decision when he took the initiative to publish the first dictionary of 
vernacular Greek, nowadays almost forgotten, but once in great demand. 


68 See Carpinato, ‘Appunti’, 114. 
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